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SnDentuteD  lettuce  in  tije  Colome0 

THE  prevalent  forrn  of  labor  organization  in  the 
Colonies  was,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  system  of  servitude  which  was  termed 
"indenture,"  in  legal  and  popular  phraseology.  The  status 
of  this  kind  of  service  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
slavery,  which  was  a  later  development  in  the  labor  system 
and  which,  in  a  way,  was  derived  from  it.  The  distinctions 
between  the  two  forms  may  be  summarized  as  differences 
in  the  time  of  duration  of  service  and  in  the  character  of  the 
constituents.  Slavery  was  for  lifetime,  and  was  hereditary ; 
servitude  was  for  a  limited  period  of  time  set  by  legal  con- 
tract or  by  custom,  and  was  not  transmissible  to  descendants. 
Slavery  was  restricted  to  colored  and  subordinate  races,  while 
indented  servants  were  frequently  persons  of  family  and 
influence. 

Indentured  servitude  was,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Colonies,  worked  out  as  a  two-fold  means  of  colonization 
and  of  labor  supply.  The  early  colonists  to  Virginia,  the  so- 
called  "Adventurers  of  the  Person,"  were  practically  laborers 
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who  had  bound  themselves  to  serve  the  Company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
maintenance  during  this  term,  and  also  for  any  share  of 
profits  that  might  be  distributed  among  them  as  shareholders 
in  the  Company.  They  were,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
colonization  of  Virginia,  in  a  state  of  "general  and  common 
servitude,"  being  forced  to  communal  labor  beyond  their 
contract  terms,  because  of  the  poor  financial  condition  of  the 
Company.  Complaints  were  made  that  persons  of  wealth 
and  family  were  held  at  "as  hard  service  and  labors  as  the 
basest  fellow  that  was  brought  out  of  Newgate."  By  1619,  a 
definite  system  of  contract  servitude  had  been  developed, 
laborers  being  transported  by  the  Company  and  by  different 
agencies  and  individual  planters.  In  the  years  1619  and 
1620  the  servant  trade  of  the  Company  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  servants. 

For  the  cost  of  transportation  and  maintenance,  the  person 
contracting  agreed  to  render  service  for  a  certain  period  of 
years.  From  the  name  of  the  agreement  between  importer 
and  laborer,  or  the  deed  indented,  these  laborers  came  to  be 
called  "indented"  or  "indentured"  servants.  Another  term 
frequently  used  was  that  of  "white  servant,"  although 
negroes  and  Indians  were  sometimes  included  in  the  class 
of  indentured  laborers. 

These  servants  came  to  this  country  either  voluntarily 
(in  which  case  we  may  designate  them  as  "free  willers"  or 
"redempti oners")  or  involuntarily,  as  criminals,  political 
offenders,  and  those  kidnapped  or  "spirited  away." 

The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  all  the  classes  are  the 
"free  willers,"  who  sold  their  services  for  a  limited  term 
(generally  five  years)  to  pay  for  the  price  of  their  own  trans- 
portation, or  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  for  mainte- 
nance during  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  service.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
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to  come  to  Virginia,  even  under  the  condition  of  serving 
terms  after  their  arrival,  when  one  studies  the  conditions  of 
the  agricultural  laborers  in  England  at  this  time.  No  matter 
how  hard  they  worked  or  how  plentiful  the  year,  many  had 
barely  enough  to  live  on.  The  fact  that  a  person  was  in  a 
condition  of  poverty  was  no  proof  at  all  of  his  thriftlessness. 
There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  emigration,  for  there 
were  always  persons  anxious  to  transport  them.  In  every 
seaport  town  from  which  ships  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade 
took  their  departure,  there  were  agents  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  bring  together  the  supply  and  demand  of  contract 
labor,  disposing  of  prospective  servants  to  those  emigrating 
to  the  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  opening  plantations. 
These  agents  were  also  engaged  in  collecting  servants  for  the 
merchants  who  transported  them.  The  transporters  could 
always  count  upon  a  sure  market  for  their  "goods,"  although 
they  were  subject  to  great  risk  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  price 
of  tobacco,  for  which  the  servants  were  bartered  in  Virginia, 
like  all  the  other  species  of  merchandise.  The  merchants 
were  anxious  to  procure  them  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  outward  voyage  there  was  not  as  much  cargo  as  when 
they  were  returning.  Under  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  the 
servant  had  to  be  provided  with  apparel  and  similar  neces- 
saries: one  cloth,  and  one  canvas  suit,  one  waistcoat,  one 
pair  of  woolen  drawers,  three  shirts,  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  cap,  three  handkerchiefs,  four  ells  of 
strong  canvas,  one  bed  and  bolster,  two  blankets,  and  a  rug. 
Frequently  children  who  were  burdens  upon  their  parishes 
in  England  were  obtained  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  brought  over 
under  the  condition  that  they  should  be  educated  in  trades 
or  learned  professions.  Generally  apprenticeship  continued 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  if  they  were  boys ; 
or  until  they  were  married,  if  they  were  girls.     It  was  re- 
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quired  that,  in  addition  to  the  training  during  the  term  of 
service,  they  should  be  amply  provided,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  with  such  things  as  were  necessary  to  start  them 
upon  an  independent  career.  These  apprentices  were  not 
always  bound  out  by  the  local  authorities  in  England,  but 
often  emigrated  with  kinsmen  or  friends,  or  were  sent  over 
by  their  parents  or  guardians.  These  youthful  laborers  were 
considered  in  the  Colonies  to  be  especially  choice,  because  of 
longer  term  of  service.  A  majority  of  the  servants  who  emi- 
grated were  of  this  youthful  class.  Information  is  preserved 
in  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  ship 
Conquer  in  1657,  ready  to  sail  for  Virginia.  Of  the  in- 
dentured servants  among  them  the  average  age  was  nineteen. 
A  great  many  of  the  indented  servants  belonged  to  the 
class  of  convicts  or  deported  criminals.  Transportation  to 
America  was  regarded  by  the  English  government  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  looking  after 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  also  as  a  good  method  of  provid- 
ing the  Colonies  with  laborers.  At  this  time  the  English  law 
prescribed  death  for  the  slightest  offence.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  at  least  of  more  humane  feeling  than  the  merciless 
law,  were  naturally  reluctant  to  apply  the  punishment  in 
many  instances,  especially  when  the  conditions  of  the  case 
in  hand  were  such  as  to  detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
offence.  Therefore,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  executing  the 
law,  which  they  would  have  had  to  do  if  the  offender  re- 
mained in  the  kingdom,  they  resorted  to  deporting  such  petty 
criminals  to  the  Colonies.  During  the  Protectorate  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  scores  of  convicted 
felons  were  pardoned  on  condition  of  going  to  the  planta- 
tions. In  1679,  the  English  Habeas  Corpus  Act  provided 
that  no  person  could  be  imprisoned  beyond  the  seas,  but  that 
convicted  felons  in  court  might  pray  to  be  transported,  and 
could  then  be  carried  to  any  plantation  of  the  King.     In 
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1717,  the  transportation  of  convicts  was  systematized  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  provided  that  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  should  be  transported 
for  seven  years,  while  those  excluded  from  such  benefit 
should  be  transported  for  fourteen  years.  The  introduction 
of  criminals  naturally  aroused  a  very  strong  feeling  of  hos- 
tility in  the  Colonies.  Alarmed  by  the  increasing  number 
of  these  petty  offenders,  the  colonists  began  to  protest  against 
the  importation  of  "jail-birds."  In  April,  1670,  the  Gene- 
ral Court  prohibited  the  introduction  of  English  felons 
after  January  20,  1671. 

Many  laws  of  this  kind  were  passed  by  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  colonies  were  especially  opposed  to  the 
transportation  of  criminals,  but  they  were  all  ineffective, 
being  vetoed  by  England.  Maryland  had  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate number  of  convicts.  Many  of  these  offenders 
were  well  educated  and  were  employed  by  their  masters  in 
important  positions.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  such 
servants,  upon  being  freed,  rising  to  social  and  political 
equality,  or  even  prominence.  Many  became  planters  or 
overseers,  or  migrated  to  the  frontiers  where  land  was  cheap. 
In  Virginia  one  penitent  thief,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  rose 
to  the  position  of  attorney-general.  In  Maryland,  a  majority 
of  the  schoolmasters,  in  1773,  were  transported  convicts. 

Many  of  the  deported  criminals  were  guilty  of  no  other 
offence  than  having  taken  part  in  political  dissensions  and 
revolutions.  Irishmen  who  defended  their  country  against 
the  invasion  of  Cromwell;  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who 
would  not  tolerate  the  harsh  measure  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  were  transported  to  the  plantations.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  and  the  crushing  of  the  Jacobite  hopes, 
hundreds  of  Scots  betook  themselves  to  America  without 
waiting  to  be  transported.  These  political  offenders,  far 
from  belonging  to  a  low  station  in  their  native  country,  fre- 
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quently  represented  the  most  respectable  element  in  their 
native  country,  and  were  men  of  courage  and  patriotism, 
who  loved  their  homes  and  were  devoted  to  their  principles. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  indentured  servants  were  those 
who  were  kidnapped  or  "spirited  away"  from  London  and 
from  the  surrounding  country  by  persons  regularly  engaged 
in  such  traffic,  and  who  were  sold  by  them  into  service.     In 

1670,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  spirited 
away  in  one  year.  Usually  they  belonged  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  frequently  the  kidnappers  employed  this  means 
to  extort  money  from  wealthy  persons.  The  extent  of  the 
practice  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  of  a  "spirit,"  in 

1671,  that  for  twelve  years  past  he  had  each  year  sent  five 
hundred  kidnapped  persons  to  the  Colonies.  There  is  a  case 
recorded  of  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  being  spirited  away 
by  a  man  and  woman,  who  were  fined  twelve  pence  each ; 
had  they  stolen  goods  to  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  they 
would  have  been  sentenced  to  death.  In  every  seaport  town 
there  were  such  persons  who  earned  a  living  by  alluring 
young  persons  to  their  houses,  altering  their  appearance  as 
much  as  possible  by  such  means  as  cropping  the  hair,  and 
then  selling  them  to  persons  engaged  in  sending  out  servants 
to  the  plantations.  Eot  only  were  children  kidnapped,  but 
often  grown  persons  were  enticed  away  by  promises  of  good 
fortune  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  other  means.  There  is  an 
instance  of  a  young  woman  in  search  of  employment  who 
had  been  told  that  by  going  on  board  a  ship  she  would  find 
a  place  in  Virginia,  which  was  represented  to  her  as  a  town 
situated  only  a  few  miles  down  the  Thames.  Another  in- 
stance is  of  a  young  man  who  was  made  drunk,  and,  while 
in  that  condition,  enticed  into  a  vessel,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  returning  home.  The  term,  "to  spirit  away,'-" 
came  to  be  full  of  the  most  terrifying  significance.  So 
flagrant  became  the  traffic  that  Parliament,  finally  realizing 
the  evil,  passed  an  Act  providing  that  all  who  were  found 
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guilty  of  stealing  and  transporting  persons  should  be 
punished  with  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But,  in  spite 
of  attempts  to  eradicate  it,  the  evil  remained  prevalent.  The 
government  itself  winked  at  the  evil,  guided  by  the  policy 
that  a  large  number  of  white  servants  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plantations.  Judges  were  lenient  in 
regard  to  spiriting,  being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  fre- 
quently persons  would  sell  themselves  to  merchants,  desert 
at  some  outport  down  the  channel,  and  then  claim  to  have 
been  spirited  away.  Then,  too,  many  who  went  to  the 
Colonies  willingly  would  afterwards  get  their  friends  in 
England  to  begin  prosecutions  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels, 
on  a  similar  claim  of  having  been  kidnapped.  For  this 
reason  the  rule  was  made,  in  1664,  that  laborers  bound  for 
the  Colonies  should  be  required  to  enter,  before  sailing,  into 
formal  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  ships,  in  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate. 

The  vessels  carrying  indentured  servants  generally  sailed 
from  England  in  September.  The  voyage  was  usually  at- 
tended by  extreme  hardships,  such  as  those  arising  from 
improper  fare  and  overcrowding,  which  were  the  natural 
results  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  transporters  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  voyage.  Often  they  were  fed  so  poorly  that 
many  perished  during  the  voyage.  Epidemics  of  fever  fre- 
quently broke  out  in  the  Colonies  after  landing,  on  account 
of  diseases  contracted  during  the  passage  over,  due  to  the 
insufficient  and  improper  food  provided.  Another  great  evil 
attendant  upon  the  voyage  was  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
passengers  by  the  captain.  They  were  completely  under  his 
power,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  irascible  and  cruel,  they 
were  given  the  most  terrible  punishments  for  the  least  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  vessels  carrying  servants  would  go  either  directly  to 
the  landings  of  the  planters  under  whom  they  were  to  serve, 
or  to  some  general  port  where  the  planters  could  get  them 
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conveniently.  If  they  had  not  been  previously  consigned  to 
any  special  master,  they  would  be  disposed  of  to  planters 
who  would  go  on  board  and  buy  in  person. 

Indentures  were  drawn  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  voyage.  If  there  was  no  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  service,  the  servants  could  be  sold  only  for  the 
period  established  by  custom,  for  which  reason  they  were 
sometimes  called  "servants  according  to  the  custom."  This 
length  of  time  set  by  custom  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  the 
different  Colonies,  but  that  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  example,  which  was  five  years  for  any  one  over 
seventeen  years  old,  and  until  the  age  of  twenty-four  for 
any  one  under  seventeen. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  term  "servant"  then  had 
such  a  menial  significance  as  it  now  has.  Until  negro  slavery 
degraded  the  position  of  the  white  laborer  the  condition  of 
the  indentured  servant  in  the  Colonies  was  good,  and  they 
enjoyed  many  rights,  such  as  free  time,  medical  attention, 
right  of  suit  in  case  of  mistreatment  or  breach  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  freedom  dues  to  start  them  off 
upon  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  protection  from  service 
to  colored  persons  or  infidels.  Little  social  prejudice  was 
attached  to  the  freed  man  because  of  his  previous  servile 
condition. 

A  mass  of  custom  and  law  grew  up  in  regard  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  master  and  servant.  Generally  the  kind  and 
amount  of  service  was  not  fixed  by  contract,  but  was  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  master.  The  condition  of  the 
servant  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  English  villein. 
He  was  a  practical  chattel,  being  listed  with  the  rest  of  the 
personal  estate  in  the  inventories  of  the  master.  His  own 
property  rights  were  taken  away  from  him  for  the  time  of 
service,  although  he  could  sue  for  maltreatment.  If  the 
master  so  desired,  his  time  could  be  rented  out,  or  his  service 
could  be  sold  outright.     The  servant's  conduct  was  regulated 
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by  additions  to  the  time  of  service  and  by  corporal  punish- 
ment for  numerous  petty  offences.  In  Virginia  a  runaway 
was  given  thirty-nine  lashes  and  compelled  to  serve  his 
master  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  double  the  time  that 
he  was  gone,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  public  for  the  expense 
of  catching  him.  In  Maryland  ten  days'  extra  service  might 
be  exacted  for  each  day  of  freedom.  A  South  Carolina  law, 
of  1686,  provided  twenty-eight  days  extra  for  each  day's 
absence.  This  especial  stringency  in  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary 
facilities  there  for  the  escape  of  servants. 

The  fact  that  the  servant's  term  was  limited  frequently 
made  the  master  desire  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  him  while 
he  was  under  contract,  and  made  necessary  some  legislation 
to  prevent  too  cruel  exactions.  In  one  case,  Virginia  magis- 
trates went  so  far  as  to  release  the  servants  of  a  cruel  mistress 
and  to  forbid  her  to  employ  others. 

When  a  servant's  term  was  ended,  he  was  not  to  "be  sent 
away  empty,"  but  was  to  be  provided  with  clothing  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  was  often  given  fifty  acres  of 
land  to  help  in  securing  his  future  prosperity. 

The  economic  importance  of  this  system  will  be  realized 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  it  was  the  source  of  all 
skilled  and  high-grade  labor  until  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  practically  the  only  source  of  labor  of  any 
kind  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
system  first  developed  in  Virginia,  and  soon  extended  to  all 
the  English  Colonies,  being  of  the  greatest  economic  im- 
portance in  the  large  agricultural  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  the  certainty  and 
control  of  the  labor  supply  by  this  system  of  contract  service,, 
and  because  of  the  more  economical  cost  in  conparison  with 
wage-labor,  indentured  service  was  unquestionably  superior 
to  completely  free  labor.  In  those  first  years  of  colonization, 
when  forests  had  to  be  cleared  and  new  lands  opened  up,  a 
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planter  was  almost  entirely  helpless  without  assistance.  In 
Virginia  especially  was  labor  indispensable,  for  there  the 
principal  product  was  tobacco,  which  is  very  exhausting  on 
the  soil,  and  therefore  required  that  new  land  should  con- 
stantly be  cleared  for  new  crops.  So  constant  and  extended 
was  the  demand  for  laborers  that  those  who  traded  in 
servants  were  always  sure  of  finding  a  ready  market  for 
them. 

Servitude  was  beneficial  not  only  in  providing  labor  for 
planters,  but  also  in  offering  a  means  of  settling  the  country 
with  an  element  trained  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  during 
a  fixed  period  of  service,  which  was,  therefore,  fitted  to  enter 
upon  an  independent  and  economically  useful  career  when 
the  term  of  contract  was  ended.  The  indentured  servants, 
especially  the  "free  willers,"  were  of  a  very  industrious  and 
promising  character.  Even  those  who  came  because  they 
were  driven  by  poverty  from  their  homes,  when  given  full 
economic,  social,  and  political  privileges,  which  they  sooner 
or  later  enjoyed  in  the  new  country,  could  generally,  by 
thrift  and  industry,  secure  for  themselves  an  independent 
position. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  in  Georgia  there  were  fewer  servants 
than  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  Northern 
Colonies,  because  there  slave  labor  was  more  adaptable  to 
the  products.  Labor  in  the  rice  swamps  and  on  the  indigo 
farms  required  the  negro  laborer,  whose  constitution  is  more 
adapted  to  heat  and  hard  labor.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
proportion  to  that  of  white  servants  became  so  great  that  it 
became  necessary  to  restrict  the  growth  of  slavery. 

In  1698  an  Act  was  passed  in  South  Carolina  providing 
that  "whereas,  the  great  number  of  negroes  which  of  late 
have  been  imported  into  this  Colony  may  endanger  the  safety 
thereof  if  speedy  care  be  not  taken  and  encouragement  given 
for  the  importation  of  white  servants,  be  it  enacted  .  .  . 
that  every  owner  of  every  plantation  to  which  doth  belong 
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six  men  negro  slaves  above  sixteen  years  old  shall  take  from 
the  Receiver  one  servant  .  .  .  and  the  owner  of  every 
plantation  to  which  doth  belong  twelve  negro  men  shall  take 
two  servants ;  and  every  master  of  every  plantation  propor- 
tionately." This  proportion  could  not  be  maintained,  but 
the  Act  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  attempt  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  white  servants  in  preference  to 
the  introduction  of  more  slaves. 

In  Georgia  servitude  was  at  first  encouraged  because  it 
was  thought  that  skilled  labor  rather  than  labor  of  an  endur- 
ing character  was  needed.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
farm  hands,  and  not  artisans,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  were 
needed,  and  the  sentiment  turned  away  from  Welsh,  English, 
and  German  servants  toward  slaves,  who  were  alone  suited 
for  the  climate.  White  labor  was  so  dear  and  so  uneco- 
nomical that  the  Georgians  employing  it  found  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  those  who  employed  slavery,  which 
was  very  much  less  expensive. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  white  servant  was  the  main  in- 
dustrial pillar  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  slave  played  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the 
economic  life.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the 
demand  for  slaves  increased  and  servitude  rapidly  declined, 
until,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  number  of  both  was 
about  the  same.  This  transition  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  slave.  White  servants  were  not  dis- 
pensed with  entirely,  however,  even  at  this  later  period.  It 
was  after  the  Revolution  before  the  importation  of  servants 
was  finally  extinguished  in  Virginia. 

L.  W.,  '12. 

Note. — This  essay  was  awarded  the  prize  given  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  Virginia  to  the  best  essay  dealing  with 
some  phase  of  colonial  history. 
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Cjje  Vengeance  of  "C&e  OBig&t" 

THURSDAY  night  was  the  night  we  planned  for  the 
campaign.  It  was  a  campaign,  too ;  not  of  course  just 
like  those  you  learn  about  in  history,  but  pretty  near  to 
one.  •  We  eight  were  going  forth  to  wreak  our  vengeance 
upon  our  most  hated  enemies,  the  "First  Ac's."  I  might  as 
well  explain  right  here  that  "We  Eight"  are  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  "First  Ac's"  are  the  ninth.  And  if  you  ever  saw 
two  crowds  of  girls  who  hated  each  other  more  I'd  just  like 
you  to  show  them  to  me.  Of  course,  being  in  a  convent,  we 
couldn't  hate  them  as  much,  but  just  the  same  the  "spirit  of 
sisterly  love"  that  Sister  Mary  Edith  tells  us  so  much  about 
isn't  just  what  it  should  be  between  us.  For  hadn't  the 
"First  Ac's"  made  "Dutch"  beds  on  our  whole  dormitory, 
and  hadn't  we  been  punished  for  the  amount  of  noise  we 
made  after  lights,  while  trying  to  straighten  ourselves  out? 
Hadn't  they  put  red  ink  in  the  holy  water  font  just  inside 
the  chapel  door,  because  one  of  the  "ninnies"  heard  us  plan- 
ning to  do  it  and  told  her  "first  case,"  who  happens  to  be  the 
president  of  their  class?  Then  they  did  it  and  we  got 
blamed,  because  Sister  Miriam  heard  us  talking  about  it. 
So  you  needn't  be  surprised  that  we  weren't  on  the  best  and 
most  loving  of  terms. 

Early  Thursday  afternoon  we  gathered  and  laid  our  plans. 
The  "First  Ac's"  were  going  to  have  a  spook  party  that  night 
up  on  the  fifth  floor  landing.  ISTow,  if  any  place  was  ever 
made  for  spook  parties  it  was  that  fifth  floor  landing.  Large 
and  dark,  with  two  little  windows  way  high  up,  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  nuns'  stairs  to  the  fifth  floor.  No  one  ever  went 
up  that  way,  not  even  the  nuns — at  least  not  very  often. 
Sneaking  up  there  required  a  great  deal  of  caution,  for  it 
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was  forbidden  ground,  and  you  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  chapel  and  community  room  doors.  Then,  too,  some  good 
and  holy  nun  was  liable  to  bob  up  from  any  corner  and  ask 
where  you  were  going  and  what  you  were  doing  there.  Well, 
anyway,  Thursday  night  "We  Eight"  dropped  out  of  chapel 
ranks  behind  convenient  posts  and,  when  all  the  girls  and 
nuns  were  safely  in  at  benediction,  made  our  way  to  the 
fourth  floor  to  Rosemary  Smith's  private  room.  Rosemary 
was  our  best  Senior  ladylove  and  stand-by.  To  her  alone 
had  been  revealed  our  terrible  plans  for  revenge.  There  we 
waited  for  our  victims.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  heard 
them  cautiously  coming  up  the  steps,  one  by  one,  on  tiptoe, 
giggling  and  whispering.  Finally,  after  about  fifteen 
minutes,  they  got  settled  and  the  party  began.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  any  poor  unfortunate  who  has  never  been  to  a  convent 
spook  party  I  may  as  well  explain  that  all  you  do  is  sit 
around  in  the  darkest  corner  and  tell  the  horriblest  tales  you 
know.  Sneaking  carefully  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  could 
hear  them  whispering  and   then  Margaret   Jones   began   a 

story 

A  couple  of  scraggly  moonbeams  fell  across  the  floor  and 
it  sure  was  a  scary-looking  place.  I  wasn't  so  strong  on 
revenge  as  I  had  been  earlier  in  the  day.  Well,  we  waited 
with  bated  breaths  (as  authors  always  say),  till  the  story 
was  well  started.  Then  the  rest  of  the  girls  crept  down  to 
the  fourth  floor  to  await  developments  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  I  started  for  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  I,  being  the  best 
"sneaker"  of  the  eight,  had  been  elected  to  do  the  deed. 
Creeping  carefully  one  step  at  a  time,  I  finally  got  to  the 
landing.  Gathered  in  a  little  knot  in  the  farthest  corner 
were  the  girls.  I  wiggled  across  the  floor,  trusting  to  my 
black  uniform  to  help  me  in  concealment,  but  I  might  just 
as  well  have  stamped  across  in  hob-nailed  shoes,  for  all  the 
attention  those  "First  Ac's"  paid  me.     They  sat  with  throb- 
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bing  hearts,  afraid  to  turn  a  hair,  while  Margaret  told  her 
tale.  I  wasn't  so  glad  of  being  best  "sneaker"  as  I  crawled 
across  that  floor.  It  took  about  five  minutes  and  seemed  like 
five  hundred  years. 

Margaret  was  telling  a  blood-curdling  story  about  some- 
thing which  was  "tall  and  thin  and  white,  with  a  single 
gleaming  eye  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead!"  Grabbing  up 
the  sheet  which  we  had  hidden  in  the  opposite  corner  I 
draped  it  over  my  head  and  started  across  the  landing.  I 
had  taken  about  two  steps  when  Margaret  saw  me,  and  the 
yell  she  gave  scared  me  almost  out  of  my  seven  senses.  I 
guess  it  did  every  one,  for  there  was  a  wild  scramble,  some 
shrieks,  and  the  whole  crowd  fled  down  the  steps.  I  fled 
after  them,  for  I  wasn't  particularly  crazy  about  staying, 
even  if  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  only  ghost  in 
the  place.  On  the  fourth  floor  I  joined  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
and  whispering  and  giggling  we  started  for  the  "rec" — 
recreation  room.  But  on  the  third  floor  a  voice,  cold  and 
cutting,  froze  us  in  our  tracks: 

"Girls,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  and  out  of  the  com- 
munity room  walked  the  Sister  directress. 

"Nothing,  Sister." 

"Your   names?" 

One  by  one,  with  much  hesitation,  we  revealed  ourselves. 

"Go  to  the  recreation  room  at  once." 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  crowd,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
"rec."  There  was  no  sign  of  the  "First  Ac's,"  not  a  one  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  JSTor  did  they  appear  till  we  were  in  the 
alcoves  getting  ready  for  bed.     No  mention  was  made  of  the 


The  next  morning,  when  we  were  all  in  study  hour,  Sister 
Mary  Edith  tapped  the  bell  for  attention.  Every  one 
straightened  in  her  seat. 

"Girls,  I  regret  to  say  that  some  very  unladylike  conduct 
was  carried  on  last  evening.     The  eighth  grade  young  ladies 
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'sneaked'  out  of  the  recreation  room  and  were  found  creating 
great  disturbance  on  the  third  floor.  They  are  deprived  of 
evening  recreation  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  will  report 
here  every  evening  at  seven." 

Then  study  hour  went  on. 

Later  in  the  day  I  heard  Sister  Edna  say  to  Sister  Mary 
Edith: 

"I  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  the  first  academic 
girls  last  night  ?  Every  one  of  them  came  to  chapel  at  about 
seven-thirty  and  remained  till  after  the  bed  bell  rang.  It 
seems  rather  unusual." 

That  night  at  seven  we  began  to  "serve  our  time"  like  sure 
enough  convicts.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  girls,  but  I 
do  know  black  murder  gnawed  at  my  heart  as  I  sat,  arms 
folded,  and  heard  our  enemies  outside  shouting  to  our  own 
favorite  tune: 

"Has  anybody  here  seen  the  ghost,  g-h-o-s-t? 
Has  anybody  here  seen  the  ghost  ? 
Have  you  seen  it  passing  by  ? 
Its  eyes  are  blue  and  its  hair  is  red ; 
Its  dress  is  a  sheet,  and  it's  lost  its  head ; 
Has  anybody  here  seen  the  ghost — 
The  ghost  of  Mary  Smith  ?" 

My  name  is  Mary  Smith,  and  my  hair  is  red — and  deep 
in  my  soul  I  vowed  to  "get  square." 

R.  M.,  '14. 
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C&e  ^acreD  Peppers 

IT  was  a  hot  day  in  early  August,  so  hot  that  no  creature 
was  moving  energetically  except  a  measuring  worm, 
which  was  quietly  and  carefully  taking  the  dimensions 
of  a  post  of  grandmother  Gray's  back  porch.  At  the  top  of 
this  same  post  hung  a  fiery-looking  bunch  of  peppers  drying, 
and  imbibing  still  more  heat  from  the  relentless  sunshine  of 
the  cloudless  August  day.  This  shiny  redness  seemed  to  be 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  measurer,  although  his  course  was 
slow  and  indirect,  rather  checker-board  fashion. 

Two  youngsters  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  large  porch 
of  their  grandmother's  old  home,  where  they,  with  their 
mother  and  small  sister,  were  spending  the  summer.  Jack, 
the  largest  of  the  two,  sat  languidly  on  the  bottom  step  and 
occasionally  with  great  effort  heaved  a  pebble  at  the  inoffen- 
sive measuring  worm.  Billy  was  draped  limply  astride  the 
banister  flopping  his  feet  carelessly  against  the  rails. 

The  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  upstairs  to  cool  off  and 
hear  "grandmother"  read  "The  Sky  Pilot,"  leaving  the  two 
boys  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  could.  It  was  not 
often  that  they  were  thus  privileged,  for  their  diversions 
needed  supervision  and  modification;  but  Aunt  Sarah  re- 
marked as  she  went  upstairs  that  it  was  too  hot  even  for  those 
restless  imps  to  have  the  energy  to  get  into  mischief. 

"Jack,"  remarked  Billy  dangling  his  feet  noisily  against 
the  rails,  "did  you  hear  what  Aunt  Sarah  said  to  grand- 
mother about  us  this  morning?" 

"No,  but  I  reckon  it  wasn't  very  nice,  'cause  she  thinks 
we  are  awful  bad." 

"Well,  she  said  nothing  on  the  premises  was  sacred  when 
we  were  around,  and  that  we  were  so  mischievous  and 
destructive  that  she  wouldn't  have  a  valuable  thing  from 
garret  to  cellar  by  the  end  of  the  summer." 

"Well,"  sighed  Jack,  "I  don't  know  what  'sacred'  means, 
but  you  know  we  did  play  doctor  in  the  garret  and   use 
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Auntie's  wedding  veil  to  keep  the  yellow  fever  mosquitoes 
off  Mary.  And  then  we  dug  most  all  the  clay  out  under  the 
cellar  window  to  make  mud  houses  out  of,  but  we  had  such 
a  howling  good  time  doing  it.  I  wish  we  had  something 
to  do  now!" 

Jack's  eyes  followed  the  measuring  worm,  which  by  this 
time  had  reached  its  goal,  and  was  struggling  manfully  for 
a  footing  on  a  particularly  slippery  pepper. 

"Billy,  what  do  you  reckon  those  red,  slick  things  are 
hanging  up  there  ?" 

Billy  craned  his  neck  upward. 

"They  look  good  to  eat,  but  maybe  they  are  'sacred', 
'cause  I  never  saw  any  before ;  anyhow,  it's  too  hot  to  climb 
up  there  and  see." 

Jack,  however,  had  a  burning  thirst  for  adventure.  His 
curiosity  gradually  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  started  up 
in  the  tracks  of  the  measuring  worm. 

In  the  meantime  the  reading  upstairs  was  progressing 
peacefully.  Grandmother  had  just  got  to  the  saddest  part  of 
the  story  and  there  were  audible  sniffs  in  the  air.  Her  own 
voice  had  begun  to  quaver  a  little  and  the  whole  reading 
party  was  about  to  succumb  to  tears,  when  a  blood-curdling 
shriek  was  heard  downstairs.  The  boys'  mother  had  heard 
it  before,  but  there  was  a  despairing  note  in  this  that  even 
her  experienced  ears  had  never  heard  before.  With  an  ex- 
clamation :  "My  boys !"  she  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and 
gradually  the  assembled  company  followed. 

Such  a  sight  as  greeted  them !  Billy  was  tossing  frantic- 
ally over  the  grass  with  his  mother  trying  in  vain  to  stop  and 
calm  him.  Jack  was  standing  by  the  steps  blinking,  and 
every  time  he  thought  no  one  was  looking  he  wiped  his  tongue 
rapidly  with  his  sleeve. 

Finally,  quiet  was  restored,  the  sufferers  soothed,  and  as 
Aunt  Sarah  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  laid  cool  cloths  on 
Billy's  burning  eyes,  he  looked  up  gratefully  at  her  and 
asked :    "Auntie,  were  those  peppers  of  yours  sacred  ?" 

M.  B.,  '13. 
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Cfre  Donkep  anO  t&e  OEleptmnt 

BUT  there  aren't  any  Republicans  here,  Juliet,"  asserted 
Claiborne,  her  large,  taffeta  bow  rustling  in  argu- 
ment. "Do  you  know  any  people  who  are 
Republicans  ?" 

"No,"  admitted  Juliet  feebly. 

"There's  colored  people,"  put  in  a  third  member  of  the 
group  around  Claiborne's  battered  desk.  "They're  Republi- 
cans. That's  why  they  march  in  a  parade  on  New  Year's 
Day." 

"Well,"  answered  Claiborne,  "if  the  colored  people  are 
Republicans,  then  if  all  the  white  people  are  Democrats,  do 
you  suppose  the  Republicans  would  win?" 

No  one  felt  that  such  a  state  of  anarchy  could  ever  come 
to  pass. 

"Sh-sh,"  whispered  the  third  member,  suddenly,  "I  know 
somebody  who  is  a  Republican." 

The  heads  gathered  close  above  the  desk, 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  whispered :  "Charlotte  Bauer's 
father  is  a  Republican." 

With  one  accord  the  circle  of  heads  turned  towards  the 
desk  of  Charlotte  Bauer.  The  only  Republican  in  Miss 
Westwood's  Private  School  for  Girls  sat  placidly  eating- 
cheese  and  rye  bread  sandwiches  from  an  enormous  lunch 
box.  To  the  little  girls  around  the  desk  Charlotte  Bauer 
had  always  been  an  alien.  Her  light  plaits  were  tied  with 
the  skimpiest  of  bows,  her  mouth  never  opened  except  to 
answer  a  question.  Nightly  her  father's  name  in  red,  blue, 
and  green  electric  lights  winked  across  the  river  from  the 
top  of  the  largest  brewery  in  town.  The  fathers  of  Juliet 
and    Claiborne    mentioned    the   name    of    Mr.    Bauer   with 
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epithets  attached,  which  Mr.  Bauer  would  probably  not  have 
cared  to  incorporate  in  his  electrical  design.  Now,  Char- 
lotte's aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  explained. 
Charlotte  Bauer  was  a  Republican. 

"Claiborne  and  Juliet,  please  take  your  seats,"  said  the 
teacher's  voice.  The  teacher's  bell  rang  sharply  for  the 
second  time.  With  a  sigh,  the  class  abandoned  affairs  of  state 
and  came  forward  to  their  recitation  in  long  division.  Char- 
lotte Bauer  shook  the  last  crumbs  from  her  box  and  took 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

Under  cover  of  the  clatter  of  chalk  upon  the  blackboard, 
Claiborne  whispered  to  Juliet  with  pride:  "My  father's 
going  to  see  the  election  returns  come  in.  I'll  telephone  you 
as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

But  Claiborne,  daughter  of  the  solid  South,  did  not  tele- 
phone the  glad  news  to  Juliet,  for  those  were  the  days  of 
Bryan  and  16  to  1.  A  dejected  group  stood  next  morning 
around  Claiborne's  desk.  Charlotte  Bauer  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

"Here  she  comes,"  said  Juliet.  Charlotte,  her  heavy, 
square-toed  shoes  squeaking  loudly,  walked  to  her  desk. 
Charlotte  did  not  appear  to  rejoice  over  the  victory  of  her 
father's  forces.  She  went  her  stolid  way  through  the  morn- 
ing exercises  until  recess.  Claiborne  watched  her  with 
amazement.  Such  phlegm  on  the  part  of  a  conqueror  was 
inconceivable.  A  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Charlotte's 
political  beliefs  grew  in  Claiborne's  mind.  This  doubt  she 
communicated  to  the  gathering  at  recess. 

"Let's  go  ask  her,"  suggested  Juliet.  "You  go  ask  her, 
Claiborne." 

Claiborne  sat  down  in  the  desk  before  that  of  the  little 
German  girl.     An  awkward -silence  followed. 

"Hello,"  said  Claiborne  by  way  of  introduction. 

Charlotte  smiled  but  said  nothing.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Claiborne's  fluffy  curls,  on  Claiborne's  bright  blue  bow. 
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"Your  hair,  it  is  so  pretty,"  said  Charlotte.  Claiborne 
blushed.    This  compliment  from  the  enemy  salved  the  defeat. 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  fix  yours  this  way,"  she  replied. 

Again  Charlotte  smiled  and  was  silent.  Claiborne  became 
aware  that  the  group  which  she  had  left  had  gradually  re- 
assembled at  her  back.  She  must  ask  the  question  they 
expected. 

"Are  you — are  you  a  Kepublican  ?"   faltered   Claiborne. 

Charlotte  looked  puzzled. 

"A  Eepublican,  what  is  that  ?"  she  asked. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Claiborne  to  define  Republican- 
ism.    She  hesitated. 

"It's  the  side  that's  against  the  Democrats,"  broke  in 
Juliet. 

Charlotte  appeared  to  meditate  upon  this  thought. 

"What  are  you  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

With  heads  lifted  proudly  from  their  recent  overthrow, 
the  group  with  one  voice  cried,  "Democrats." 

Charlotte  looked  slowly  around  at  them. 

"Then,  I,  too,  am  a  Democrat,"  she  announced,  and  rais- 
ing her  round  face  to  theirs,  she  beamed  upon  her  fellow- 
partisans. 

M.  P.,  '13. 
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Cije  §>torp  of  t&e  JFan 

POOK  Fan!    poor  Fan!    poor  Fan!"  ticked  the  Swiss 
clock  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"Poor  Fan,  indeed !"  indignantly  responded  a 
crumpled  dance  programme,  which  lay  beside  it.  A  picture 
of  an  elderly  woman  in  a  silver  frame  rustled  curiously,  her 
brilliant,  rather  hard  eyes  intent  upon  the  fan,  as  it  lay 
broken  and  discarded  upon  the  shelf.  A  brass  Billiken 
grinned  at  her  maliciously,  from  the  shadow  of  the  clock. 
Some  day  those  cold,  hard  eyes  will  undoubtedly  dampen 
even  the  Billiken's  smile.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mantel 
stood  the  picture  of  a  man.  His  eyes  were  deep  set  and 
brimming  with  conviction  and  energy.  Below  him,  in  a  tiny 
Japanese  bowl,  were  the  cold,  gray  ashes  of  incense.  A  silly 
china  shepherdess  lay  on  her  face  near  it,  her  shiny  nose 
broken  from  her  fall. 

"Why  did  you  say  'Poor  Fan'  ?"  she  demanded  whimper- 
ingly of  the  clock. 

"Back's  broken !  back's  broken !  back's  broken !  back's 
broken !"  rhythmically  responded  the  clock. 

"Why  don't  you  say,  'Nose's  broken !'  for  me,  then  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  peevishly.  "I'm  sure  my  nose  hurts  far  worse 
than  the  Fan's  back."  And  she  wiped  a  china  tear  away  with 
a  tiny  china  handkerchief. 

"Ask  Fan,  ask  Fan,  ask  Fan !"  monotonously  answered  the 
clock. 

"I  say,  that's  a  jolly  idea !"  exclaimed  the  Billiken.  "Say, 
Fan,  how  did  you  bust  your  old  back  ?"  he  cried,  with  more 
joviality  than  tact. 

The  Fan  turned  over  with  a  groan  and  commenced  the 
following  narrative: 
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"I  don't  remember  anything  until  we  got  to  the  Ball.  It 
had  been  dark  where  I  had  been,  so  I  had  been  resting. 
Milady  was  standing  in  the  dressing-room  waiting  for  her 
mother  when  she  woke  me  by  pulling  at  my  spangles.  Two 
ladies  near  her  were   talking. 

"One  said:  'I  hear  Cecil  Masten  is  back  from  Africa.  I 
wonder  if  it's  true  V 

"  'Oh,  yes,  indeed !'  replied  the  other,  'and  he  is  here  to- 
night.   I  wonder  if  he  was  really  engaged  to  Euth  Wendon  ?' 

"Just  then  Milady's  mother  came  up  and  said,  'Lord 
Dalmer  is  waiting,  Katherine.     Let  us  go.' 

"I  was  sorry,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  Mr.  Masten," 
and  the  Fan  smiled  coquettishly  at  the  man  with  the  pleasant 


"Lord  Dalmer  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  for 
Milady.  His  face  was  shining  like  a  round,  red  moon,  and 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Milady  he  twisted  his  moustaches  so 
fiercely  that  it  must  have  hurt  him.  Milady  didn't  like 
something,  for  she  kept  nibbling  my  edge  with  her  teeth. 

"Lord  Dalmer  escorted  them  to  their  hostess  and  then  to 
a  quiet  corner.  But  no  sooner  were  they  seated  than  the 
corner  became  vastly  populous.  (Milady  had  chosen  to  make 
out  her  own  dance  card.)  Mr.  Masten  was  in  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  Milady,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  speak  to  her, 
Milady's  mother  took  her  daughter's  arm  and  asked  her  to  go 
with  her  to  see  old  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh.  I  think  Milady's  mother 
only  wanted  to  go  away,  for  she  barely  spoke  to  Mrs.  Fitz 
Hugh  when  she  did  see  her.  And  so  it  went  on.  Every  time 
Mr.  Masten  would  speak  with  Milady,  she  was  bustled  away. 

"Finally,  they  met  in  the  German.  'In  the  Conservatory 
during  the  next  dance?'  he  whispered.  Milady  shook  her 
head  but  held  up  two  fingers  and  he  nodded.  Nothing 
happened  until  the  second  dance.  Milady  was  dancing  with 
Lord  Dalmer  and  said  that  she  was  tired.  They  went  to  the 
Conservatory,  and  Lord  Dalmer  slipped  away  for  an  ice. 
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"Mr.  Masten  came  up  to  Milady  and  leaned  over  the  back 
of  her  chair. 

"  'Kate,  you  know  it  wasn't  true,  don't  you  ?' 

"  'Every  one  said  it  was  true,'  Milady  answered. 

"  'I  don't  care  a  hang  what  "every  one  says,"  I  want  to 
know  what  you  say,'  he  replied  rather  emphatically. 

"  'Mama  says  that  I  must  m — m — marry  Lord  Dalmer,' 
she  answered. 

"  'But  I '  Mr.  Masten  began. 

"Lord  Dalmer  was  returning  with  the  ices  and  Mr. 
Masten  slipped  away  among  the  palms. 

"  'I'm  sorry  I  was  slow,  Miss  Endicott,'  he  said.  Milady 
smiled  vaguely  at  him.  Thus  encouraged.  Lord  Dalmer  re- 
newed his  suit  with  much  vigor.  Milady  listened  to  him, 
tapping  nervously  with  me  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair,  but  I 
don't  think  she  heard  what  he  was  saying.  When  he  had 
finished,  Milady  stood  up. 

"  'I  think  mama  is  looking  for  me,  Lord  Dalmer,'  she  said. 
'It  must  be  time  we  were  going.' 

"There  was  nothing  for  Lord  Dalmer  to  do  but  offer  her 
his  arm  and  escort  her  to  her  mother.  Milady  told  her  mother 
she  was  tired  and  they  left  the  room.  As  they  went  up  the 
stairs  I  heard  Milady's  mother  whisper  savagely,  'I  hope  you 
haven't  refused  Lord  Dalmer  again,  Katherine !' 

"We  were  going  to  the  carriage  when  Milady  dropped  me 
on  the  carpet.  Mr.  Masten  picked  me  up  and  handed  me 
to  Milady,  and  mama  scowled  fiercely  upon  him.  But 
mama  didn't  know  that  he  had  handed  Milady  a  scrap  of 
paper  when  he  gave  her  back  her  fan. 

"Milady  kept  twisting  me  in  her  hands  as  we  drove  home. 
Mama  was  urging  her  to  marry  Lord  Dalmer,  and  Milady 
was  objecting.     They  were  almost  home  when  mama  said: 

"  'Katherine,  you  are  wicked  and  undutiful,  and  very 
selfish.  I  insist  that  you  tell  Lord  Dalmer  you  will  marry 
him.' 
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"Milady  grasped  me  in  her  hands:  'I  will  let  you  know 
to-morrow  whether  I  can  marry  him  or  not/  and  then  I 
broke.     I  wish  I  knew,"  sighed  the  Fan. 

"I  know,  I  know !"  shrieked  a  rumpled  piece  of  paper 
which  hitherto  had  lain  unnoticed  under  the  clock.  "Read 
me !"  it  cried  excitedly.  "I'm  the  paper  Mr.  Masten  gave 
Milady  with  her  fan." 

The  Billiken  smoothed  the  paper  and  read: 

"You  know  that  I  was  not  engaged  to  Ruth.  I  always 
loved  you.  I  must  sail  to-morrow  night.  It  is  our  last 
chance.  If  you  love  me  you  will  meet  me  at  Aunt  Nina's 
at  ten  to-morrow  morning." 

Just  as  he  finished  the  Swiss  clock  struck  quarter  of  ten. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  carriage  in  the  street  below,  and 
the  trinkets  on  the  mantel  were  left  alone  until  the  dust 
settled  in  the  locked  room,  so  thick  one  could  not  even  see 
the  Billiken  smile. 

G.   S. 
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Cfje  ©pen  iftoaD 

ATUKN"  of  the  trail,  and  we  nearly  step  upon  a  little 
clump  of  wild  flowers.  Indian  pipes  they  are,  with 
their  delicate  transparency  standing  out  against  a 
background  of  dark,  moist  pine-needles.  But  as  we  look 
upward  and  onward,  what  an  inspiring  view  greets  us !  The 
powerful  pines  on  either  side  of  the  path  form  a  rustic 
frame  for  our  picture.  Stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  is  the  open  road,  ever  beckoning  on,  ever  alluring.  The 
red  clay  soil  adds  a  vivid  touch  of  color  to  the  landscape,  and 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  solemn  old  mountains,  shrouded 
in  the  heliotrope  haze  of  an  Indian  summer  day.  Oh,  how 
the  invigorating  air  fills  one  with  the  joy  of  living!  Why  is 
it  all  so  beautiful,  we  wonder  ?  Perhaps,  because,  as  dutiful 
students  of  Sweet  Briar,  who  have  been  penned  up  within 
its  walls,  we  realize  the  difference  when  we  get  out  under  the 
broad,  blue  sky.  Our  meditations  are  interrupted,  however, 
by  an  energetic  little  squirrel,  which  whisks  around  briskly, 
as  he  gathers  in  his  winter  supply  of  nuts. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  are  the  flame-colored  leaves  of 
the  sumac  nestling  in  the  weather-beaten  crannies  of  an  old 
snake  fence.  The  clusters  of  crimson  berries  remind  one 
of  rich  hangings  in  king's  palaces,  so  fine  and  velvety  is 
their  texture.  Just  look  at  that  gnarled  apple  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  heavy  with  luscious  fruit!  We 
simply  must  get  some.  So  off  we  race,  and  I'm  sure  the 
equivalent,  if  not  the  very  same  stanza  of  Helen  Hunt,  is 
singing  in  all  our  hearts: 

"O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October's  bright  blue  weather." 

M.  J.,  '16. 
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CJ)e  association  of  jFormer  ^tunents 

AT  Commencement,  1910,  when  the  first  graduating 
class  of  Sweet  Briar  formed  an  Alumnae  Association, 
the  old  students  who  were  visiting  college,  feeling  a 
desire  for  an  association  that  could  bind  together  all  students 
of  Sweet  Briar — graduates  or  otherwise — formed  themselves 
into  an  organization  called  The  Association  of  Former  Stu- 
dents of  Sweet  Briar  College.  At  that  time  no  constitution 
was  drawn  up,  and  for  several  years  no  new  members  were 
enrolled  and  no  definite  work  accomplished. 

In  February,  1912,  however,  a  number  of  old  students 
visiting  at  Sweet  Briar  met  together,  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion, elected  officers,  and  discussed  various  plans  for  placing 
the  association  upon  a  working  basis. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  determined  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  association  should  be  to  carry  out  the  threefold  pur- 
pose intended  by  the  charter  members,  when  they  banded 
themselves  together  in  June,  1910 :  To  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  old  students  of  Sweet  Briar;  to  keep  every  old 
student  in  touch  with  the  college ;  to  keep  alive  in  the  heart 
of  every  girl  who  had  gone  out  from  Sweet  Briar  that  love 
which  she  had  felt  for  her  college  when  sheltered  within 
its  walls. 

In  order  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  all  old  students, 
it  was  decided  that  various  chapters  of  the  association 
should  be  formed  in  different  cities  and  sections  of  the 
country,  these  chapters  to  elect  their  own  officers,  carry  on 
their  own  work,  and  send  reports  to  the  association  at  the 
annual   meetings   in   June. 

That  the  old  students  might  be  kept  informed  with  regard 
to  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  college,  it  was  resolved 
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that  the  Executive  Committee  should  send  out  each  fall,  to 
every  member  of  the  association,  a  pamphlet,  containing  a 
list  of  students  in  college  at  the  time,  changes  in  the  faculty, 
changes  in  the  old  students'  addresses,  and  general  infor- 
mation concerning  the  growth  and  development  of  Sweet 
Briar. 

To  foster  a  love  for  Sweet  Briar  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  college,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
association  should  bend  all  of  its  energies  towards  raising 
an  Endowment  Fund.  It  was  thought  that  not  only  would 
the  endeavor  to  work  for  the  college  and  raise  the  fund  bring 
all  of  those  interested  in  Sweet  Briar  in  close  touch  with 
each  other,  and  make  them  feel  that  in  assisting  the  under- 
taking they  were  expressing  their  love  and  loyalty  in  a 
practical  way;  but  also  such  a  fund  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  towards  insuring  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  college. 

On  June  3,  1912,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  college  chapel  at  nine  a.  m.  About 
fifty  members  were  present.  Here,  as  at  the  February 
meeting,  plans  for  the  association  were  discussed,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  different  chapters,  and 
the  work  of  raising  an  Endowment  Fund.  It  was  announced 
that  six  hundred  and  eight  dollars  had  already  been  raised 
by  the  old  students  to  start  this  fund.  In  enthusiasm  and 
general  interest  on  the  part  of  those  present,  this  meeting 
in  June  was  all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 

The  Association  of  Former  Students  has  been  organized 
and  started  on  its  way.  It  remains  now  for  those  girls  who 
go  out  from  Sweet  Briar  year  by  year  to  do  their  part  to- 
wards making  the  organization  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  college. 

A.  M.  P.,  '10. 


EDITORIALS 


It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  students  who  come  to  Sweet 
Briar  from  schools  which  do  not  enjoy  a  system  of  student 
government  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
Student  embodied  in  this  form  of  discipline.     Many 

Government.  students  are  so  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
rules  as  unpleasant  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  an  unsympathetic  faculty,  that  it  is  at  first  hard  to 
change  this  mental  attitude,  and  to  realize  that  at  Sweet 
Briar  government  is  "by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  articles  of  the  student  govern- 
ment constitution  were  framed  before  some  of  the  present 
student  body  even  thought  of  entering  Sweet  Briar,  but  this 
is  no  adequate  reason  for  disclaiming  responsibility  in  up- 
holding these  laws.  In  every  form  of  corporate  life  the 
individual  must  sacrifice  some  personal  inclinations  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  Three  hundred  girls  could  not 
live  and  work  together  in  peace  and  tranquillity  without  some 
form  of  discipline.  Student  government,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  restraints  on  individual  liberty,  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  liberal  system  of  rule  possible  in  a  college.  When 
we  entered  the  Student  Government  Association  of  Sweet 
Briar  and  availed  ourselves  of  its  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, we  tacitly  consented  to  uphold  its  ideals  and  to  bear 
its  responsibilities,  and  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  so.  It 
should  be  the  pride  of  each  one  of  us  to  strive  to  interpret 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  idea  implied  in  the  words  "self- 
government." 
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Dramatics 


In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  trials  for  the 
chapters  of  the  association  were  held  during  the  second  week 
of  October.  The  following  girls  passed  the  requirements 
stipulated  by  the  Committee  on  Dramatics,  and  were  asked 
to  become  Merry  Jesters  and  Ripplers: 


Mildred  Montgomery 
Mary  Johns 
Sylvia  Deutsch 
Rachael  Forbush 
Bessie  Wheless 
Esther  Roberts 
Helen  Beryl 
Marjorie  Johnson 
Helen  Eubank 
Louise  Bennet 
Allen  Sinkler 
Martha  Darden 
Jessie  Darden 
Mary  Tayloe  Gwathmey 


Dorothy  Dishman 
Kathleen  Bingham 
Ruth  Patterson 
Christine  Gholson 
Mary  Pauline  Fordtr; 
Virginia  Lloyd 
Lucy  Gayl 
Florence  Barber 
Henrietta  Washburn 
Susie  Slaughter 
Eleanor  Kingsbury 
Jane  Henderson 
Ruth  Bowman 
Nancy  Munce 


On  November  4,  1912,  the  old  members  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  presented  "The  Twig  of  Thorn"  to  the  new 
students  of  the  college. 

The  caste: 

Nessa  Teig Anne  Shutte 

Maurya Margaret   Grant 

Oonah Delia  Lindsay 

Aengus  Arann Mary  Tyler 
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Father  Brian Helen  Lamfrom 

A  Faery  Child Mary  Osborne 

Finula Elizabeth  Anderson 

Kathleen Nancy  Watson 

Sheila Elizabeth   Baker 

Sheamus Frances  Richardson 

Martin Clare  Erck 

Trnnaus Elizabeth  Franke 

COMMITTEE 

Rebecca    White Chairman 

Helen  McCary Mistress  of  Wardrobe 

Elizabeth  Franke Stage  Manager 

M.  T.,  '13. 
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atretics 

The  Sweet  Briar  Athletic  Association  certainly  has  the 
right  to  feel  proud  from  the  very  start  this  year.  To  begin 
with  we  have  our  new  physical  director — Miss  Gascoigne — 
in  whose  praise  we  can  not  say  enough,  for  she  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  our  spirit,  and  a  spur  to  our  lagging.  As  a 
result  the  basket-ball  fields,  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  lake 
have  been  popular  from  the  very  first  days  of  college.  One 
strolls  toward  the  lake  and  sees  the  athletic  field  crowded 
almost  to  overflowing,  for  the  four  new  courts  have  proved 
an  attraction  not  only  to  the  girls  who  are  able  to  play,  but 
to  those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to.  Going  on  to  the  lake 
one  finds  all  the  boats  in  use,  and  a  few  hardy  swimmers 
whom  even  the  cold  weather  has  not  kept  out  of  the  water. 

Then  the  girls  who  do  not  go  in  for  these  phases  of 
athletics,  the  Walking  Club  has  taken  in  hand,  and  groups 
of  energetic  pedestrians  are  daily  seen  striding  to  the  monu- 
ments, or  along  the  road  to  Amherst. 

E.  F.,  '13. 
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&  W.  €♦  a.  H3otes 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  often  meets 
with  the  criticism  that  its  work  is  not  practical  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while.  Many  who  are  not  members  feel  that 
to  belong  implies  nothing  but  a  payment  of  dues  and  an 
attendance  at  meetings,  which  often  interfere  with  ordinary 
pleasures. 

We,  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Association  at  heart, 
and  therefore  realize  its  shortcomings  even  more  keenly,  feel 
it  our  duty  to  disabuse  unappreciative  minds  of  an  idea 
which  is,  in  the  main,  false.  We  feel  sure  that  this  idea  is 
the  result  of  lack  of  thought  or  information  on  the  part  of 
those  who  entertain  it,  for  the  aim  of  the  Association  is  to 
further  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  so  characteristic  of 
Sweet  Briar. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  Association  is  the  Indian 
Mission,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  college  build- 
ings. This  is  supported  in  the  main  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  the  students.  The  girls  are  now  trying  to  raise 
money  to  furnish  the  teacher's  cabin.  Two  or  three  members 
ride  to  the  Mission  weekly,  if  the  weather  permits,  to  teach 
the  children  sewing.  Every  year,  a  Christmas  tree  and 
stockings  are  given  to  the  Mission  children,  and  the  same  is 
done  for  the  little  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college. 

The  work  with  the  maids  is  also  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  Association.  Last  year  a  maids'  club 
and  classes  for  the  maids  were  formed.  Already  this  year 
Sunday  night  song  services  have  been  held,  in  which  the 
maids  have  shown  great  enthusiasm. 

If  for  nothing  else  than  as  a  manifestation  of  college  spirit, 
we  ask  the  help  of  every  individual  girl  to  make  the  Sweet 
Briar  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  equal  to  similar 
organizations  in  the  older  colleges,  the  academic  standards 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  emulate. 

H.  W.,  '14. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  morning  of  September  the  twenty-fifth,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  enter- 
tained at  a  reception  for  the  new  girls,  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  receiving  line  was  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  heads  of  student  organizations. 

On  Saturday,  September  the  twenty-eighth,  Mr.  Snyder, 
president  of  Wofford  College,  delivered  a  delightful  lecture 
on  "Some  Women  of  Shakespeare." 

The  following  Saturday,  October  the  fifth,  Miss  Brock- 
way  rendered  a  charming  musical  program  to  the  students 
of  Sweet  Briar.  Miss  Brockway  is  the  new  member  of  our 
musical  department  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

On  Thursday,  October  the  tenth,  the  faculty  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  entertained  at  tea  for  the  Association  of 
Episcopal  Ministers  of  Southwest  Virginia.  The  members 
of  the  Senior  class  and  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  were  invited  to  attend. 


Miss  Gardner  gave  a  concert  on  October  the  twelfth,  at 
which  she  gave  a  great  many  distinctive  numbers.  The 
program  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

On  Wednesday,  October  the  fifth,  Miss  Carolyn  Martin- 
dale  celebrated  her  fourth  birthday,  and  invited  a  number 
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of  her  faculty  friends,  as  well  as  the  Senior  class,  and  the 
younger  generation  of  Sweet  Briar,  to  enjoy  the  celebration 
with  her. 


On  Saturday  night,  October  the  nineteenth,  the  Merry 
Jesters  entertained  at  an  informal  dinner  in  the  Tea  House, 
in  honor  of  the  new  members  of  the  chapter.  Autumn  leaves 
and  the  club  banner  were  used  for  decorations,  also  Merry 
Jester  place  cards  and  candle  shades.     The  old  members  are : 


Mary  Tyler 
Ellen  Hayes 
Elizabeth  Baker 
Harriet  Evans 
Lillian  Fuller 
Elizabeth  Green 
Ellen  Howison 
Elise  Lloyd 
Helen  McCary 


Mary  Osborne 
Frances  Eichardson 
Rebecca  Stout 
Mayo  Thach 
Emmy  Thomas 
Nancy  Watson 
Sallie  Watson 
Euth  Maurice 


On  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  the  twenty-first,  the 
Eipplers  entertained  the  new  members  of  the  chapter  at  the 
Tea  House.  Autumn  leaves  and  banners  formed  the  decora- 
tions.    The  old  members  of  the  Eipplers  Chapter  are: 


Eugenia  Buffington 
Erna  Driver 
Clare  Erek 
Lillian  Foster 
Elizabeth  Franke 
Bessie  Grammer 
Dorothy  Grammer 
Mary  Page  Grammer 


Helen  Lamfrom 
Delia  Lindsay 
Mary  Pinkerton 
Bernice  Eichardson 
Anne   Schutte 
Enid  Sipe 
Margaret  Staley 
Eebecca  White 
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On  Monday  night,  November  the  fourth,  the  Dramatic 
Club  presented  "The  Twig  of  Thorn,"  by  Marie  Josephine 
Warren. 


The  following  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  have  been 
visiting  in  the  dormitories  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
college :  Lucile  Schoolfield,  Kate  Osborne,  Mary  Groover, 
Jeanette  Barr,  Louise  Beadles,  Adelaide  Schockey,  Claudine 
Griffin,  and  Margaret  Thomas. 
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iftetog  of  Jfotmer  ^tu Dents 

We  are  all  interested  in  hearing  of  former  students  of 
Sweet  Briar,  who  have  gone  out  into  different  fields  of 
activity.  Therefore  we  know  that  a  department  of  news 
concerning  former  students  and  teachers  will  be  welcomed 
by  girls  now  in  college,  as  well  as  by  any  former  students 
who  may  happen  to  read  the  magazine.  Any  news  items  for 
this  column  may  be  sent  to  the  alumnae  editor,  Miss  Eugenia 
Griffin,  of  Salem,  Va.,  or  to  the  editor-in-chief.  We  shall 
be  especially  glad  to  receive  news  from  the  Sweet  Briar 
Clubs  of  various  cities,  for  we  sincerely  hope  that  all  these 
different  organization  of  former  Sweet  Briar  girls  have  re- 
sumed their  activities  this  fall. 

Just  at  present  little  Dan  Cupid  seems  to  be  playing  an 
important  role  among  the  ranks  of  former  Sweet  Briar 
students.  Just  recently  has  he  claimed  seven  as  willing 
captives.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  these  brides 
were  students  of  that  famous  "First  Year." 

On  Wednesday,  September  the  eleventh,  Miss  Maria 
Garth,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Inge,  of 
Mobile,  Ala. 

On  September  the  twenty-second,  Miss  lone  Hinds,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Durbin  of  the  same 

city. 

On  Wednesday,  October  the  second,  at  "Edgewood," 
Amherst,  Va.,  Miss  Frances  Ellis  Harrison,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  Kandolph  Harrison,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Bye  Webster,  of  Montana. 

On  Tuesday,  October  the  eighth,  Miss  Elsie  Zaegel,  '12, 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  was  married  to  Mr.  I.  C.  Thomas,  of 
the  same  city. 
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On  October  the  ninth,  at  four  o'clock,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
at  Purcellville,  Va.,  was  the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Eloise  Hirst,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Townsend  Hirst, 
to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Miss  Isabel  Cornwall,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Douglas  Johnston  Miller,  on  Thursday,  October  the  seven- 
teenth. 

On  October  the  twenty-fourth,  Miss  Lillian  Lloyd,  of  Big 
Stone  Gap,  Va.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Thayer,  of  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Margaret  Thomas,  of  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  was 
married  to  Mr.  George  H.  Patton,  on  November  the  seventh. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patton  will  live  in  St.  Louis. 

November  the  twelfth  was  the  date  of  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Lou  Emma  McWhorter  to  Mr.  Richard  James  Carroll. 

Weddings,  however,  do  not  form  the  sole  topic  of  news 
for  this  column.  There  are  some  of  our  friends  who  are 
only  considering  such  a  step,  others  who  say  they  are  having 
too  good  a  time  to  consider  it,  and  still  others  who  write 
only  of  their  work. 

Of  our  former  Sweet  Briar  students  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Miss  Claudine  Hutter,  of  Lynchburg,  to  our  musical 
faculty.  Miss  Hutter,  a  member  of  the  original  "Thirty- 
Six,"  attended  our  college  for  its  first  two  years,  and  then 
— during  a  part  of  the  third  year — came  over  from  Lynch- 
burg to  continue  her  work  in  piano  under  Miss  Young.  In 
1909,  Miss  Hutter  went  to  Leipsic,  where  she  studied  under 
Herr  Teichmiiller  for  two  years.  Last  fall,  after  her  return 
home,  Miss  Hutter  assisted  in  our  musical  department  for 
several  months,  and  now  that  she  is  to  be  with  us  as  a  resi- 
dent teacher  we  wish  to  extend  to  her  a  cordial  welcome. 

Miss  Jennie  Hurt,  '11,  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
science  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Institute,  at  Abingdon,  Va. 
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Miss  Annie  Marion  Powell,  who,  since  her  graduation  in 
1910  has  been  filling  the  position  of  instructor  of  English  at 
Sweet  Briar,  is  away  on  a  leave  of  absence  this  year.  Miss 
Powell  is  studying  for  an  A.  M.  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    We  hope  to  have  her  with  us  again  next  year. 

Of  the  other  members  of  '10:  Miss  Annie  Cumnock  is 
teaching  in  the  graded  schools  of  Altavista,  Va. ;  Miss  Louise 
Hooper  is  occupying  the  chair  of  Latin  at  the  Lewisburg 
Female  Institute,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. ;  Miss  Frances 
Murrell  is  at  her  home  in  Lynchburg;  and  Miss  Eugenia 
Griffin  is  history  teacher  at  the  High  School  in  Salem,  Va. 

Miss  Frances  Matson,  '12,  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Fairmont  School,  Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Miss  Loulie  Wilson,  '12,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad.     She  is  now  at  her  home  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Miss  Adelaide  Schockey  has  been  visiting  Miss  Claudine 
Hutter,  at  Sweet  Briar.  On  Sunday  evening,  October 
twentieth,  she  gave  an  informal  concert  in  the  chapel. 

Mrs.  Humphries,  wife  of  our  former  Professor 
Humphries,  returned  to  America  this  summer.  Mrs. 
Humphries  has  been  studying  music  in  Vienna. 
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SnOentureD  Sertrice  in  tije  Colonies 

THE  prevalent  form  of  labor  organization  in  the 
Colonies  was,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  system  of  servitude  which  was  termed 
"indenture,"  in  legal  and  popular  phraseology.  The  status 
of  this  kind  of  service  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
slavery,  which  was  a  later  development  in  the  labor  system 
and  which,  in  a  way,  was  derived  from  it.  The  distinctions 
between  the  two  forms  may  be  summarized  as  differences 
in  the  time  of  duration  of  service  and  in  the  character  of  the 
constituents.  Slavery  was  for  lifetime,  and  was  hereditary ; 
servitude  was  for  a  limited  period  of  time  set  by  legal  con- 
tract or  by  custom,  and  was  not  transmissible  to  descendants. 
Slavery  was  restricted  to  colored  and  subordinate  races,  while 
indented  servants  were  frequently  persons  of  family  and 
influence. 

Indentured  servitude  was,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Colonies,  worked  out  as  a  two-fold  means  of  colonization 
and  of  labor  supply.  The  early  colonists  to  Virginia,  the  so- 
called  "Adventurers  of  the  Person,"  were  practically  laborers 
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who  had  bound  themselves  to  serve  the  Company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
maintenance  during  this  term,  and  also  for  any  share  of 
profits  that  might  be  distributed  among  them  as  shareholders 
in  the  Company.  They  were,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
colonization  of  Virginia,  in  a  state  of  "general  and  common 
servitude,"  being  forced  to  communal  labor  beyond  their 
contract  terms,  because  of  the  poor  financial  condition  of  the 
Company.  Complaints  were  made  that  persons  of  wealth 
and  family  were  held  at  "as  hard  service  and  labors  as  the 
basest  fellow  that  was  brought  out  of  Newgate."  By  1619,  a 
definite  system  of  contract  servitude  had  been  developed, 
laborers  being  transported  by  the  Company  and  by  different 
agencies  and  individual  planters.  In  the  years  1619  and 
1620  the  servant  trade  of  the  Company  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  servants. 

For  the  cost  of  transportation  and  maintenance,  the  person 
contracting  agreed  to  render  service  for  a  certain  period  of 
years.  From  the  name  of  the  agreement  between  importer 
and  laborer,  or  the  deed  indented,  these  laborers  came  to  be 
called  "indented"  or  "indentured"  servants.  Another  term 
frequently  used  was  that  of  "white  servant,"  although 
negroes  and  Indians  were  sometimes  included  in  the  class 
of  indentured  laborers. 

These  servants  came  to  this  country  either  voluntarily 
(in  which  case  we  may  designate  them  as  "free  willers"  or 
"redemptioners")  or  involuntarily,  as  criminals,  political 
offenders,  and  those  kidnapped  or  "spirited  away." 

The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  all  the  classes  are  the 
"free  willers,"  who  sold  their  services  for  a  limited  term 
(generally  five  years)  to  pay  for  the  price  of  their  own  trans- 
portation, or  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  for  mainte- 
nance during  the  voyage  and  the  time  of  service.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
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to  come  to  Virginia,  even  under  the  condition  of  serving 
terms  after  their  arrival,  when  one  studies  the  conditions  of 
the  agricultural  laborers  in  England  at  this  time.  No  matter 
how  hard  they  worked  or  how  plentiful  the  year,  many  had 
barely  enough  to  live  on.  The  fact  that  a  person  was  in  a 
condition  of  poverty  was  no  proof  at  all  of  his  thriftlessness. 
There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  emigration,  for  there 
were  always  persons  anxious  to  transport  them.  In  every 
seaport  town  from  which  ships  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade 
took  their  departure,  there  were  agents  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  bring  together  the  supply  and  demand  of  contract 
labor,  disposing  of  prospective  servants  to  those  emigrating 
to  the  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  opening  plantations. 
These  agents  were  also  engaged  in  collecting  servants  for  the 
merchants  who  transported  them.  The  transporters  could 
always  count  upon  a  sure  market  for  their  "goods,"  although 
they  were  subject  to  great  risk  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  price 
of  tobacco,  for  which  the  servants  were  bartered  in  Virginia, 
like  all  the  other  species  of  merchandise.  The  merchants 
were  anxious  to  procure  them  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  outward  voyage  there  was  not  as  much  cargo  as  when 
they  were  returning.  Under  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  the 
servant  had  to  be  provided  with  apparel  and  similar  neces- 
saries: one  cloth,  and  one  canvas  suit,  one  waistcoat,  one 
pair  of  woolen  drawers,  three  shirts,  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  cap,  three  handkerchiefs,  four  ells  of 
strong  canvas,  one  bed  and  bolster,  two  blankets,  and  a  rug. 
Frequently  children  who  were  burdens  upon  their  parishes 
in  England  were  obtained  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  brought  over 
under  the  condition  that  they  should  be  educated  in  trades 
or  learned  professions.  Generally  apprenticeship  continued 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  if  they  were  boys; 
or  until  they  were  married,  if  they  were  girls.     It  was  re- 
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quired  that,  in  addition  to  the  training  during  the  term  of 
service,  they  should  be  amply  provided,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  with  such  things  as  were  necessary  to  start  them 
upon  an  independent  career.  These  apprentices  were  not 
always  bound  out  by  the  local  authorities  in  England,  but 
often  emigrated  with  kinsmen  or  friends,  or  were  sent  over 
by  their  parents  or  guardians.  These  youthful  laborers  were 
considered  in  the  Colonies  to  be  especially  choice,  because  of 
longer  term  of  service.  A  majority  of  the  servants  who  emi- 
grated were  of  this  youthful  class.  Information  is  preserved 
in  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  ship 
Conquer  in  1657,  ready  to  sail  for  Virginia.  Of  the  in- 
dentured servants  among  them  the  average  age  was  nineteen. 
A  great  many  of  the  indented  servants  belonged  to  the 
class  of  convicts  or  deported  criminals.  Transportation  to 
America  was  regarded  by  the  English  government  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  looking  after 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  also  as  a  good  method  of  provid- 
ing the  Colonies  with  laborers.  At  this  time  the  English  law 
prescribed  death  for  the  slightest  offence.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  at  least  of  more  humane  feeling  than  the  merciless 
law,  were  naturally  reluctant  to  apply  the  punishment  in 
many  instances,  especially  when  the  conditions  of  the  case 
in  hand  were  such  as  to  detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
offence.  Therefore,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  executing  the 
law,  which  they  would  have  had  to  do  if  the  offender  re- 
mained in  the  kingdom,  they  resorted  to  deporting  such  petty 
criminals  to  the  Colonies.  During  the  Protectorate  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  scores  of  convicted 
felons  were  pardoned  on  condition  of  going  to  the  planta- 
tions. In  1679,  the  English  Habeas  Corpus  Act  provided 
that  no  person  could  be  imprisoned  beyond  the  seas,  but  that 
convicted  felons  in  court  might  pray  to  be  transported,  and 
could  then  be  carried  to  any  plantation  of  the  King.     In 
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1717,  the  transportation  of  convicts  was  systematized  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  provided  that  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  should  be  transported 
for  seven  years,  while  those  excluded  from  such  benefit 
should  be  transported  for  fourteen  years.  The  introduction 
of  criminals  naturally  aroused  a  very  strong  feeling  of  hos- 
tility in  the  Colonies.  Alarmed  by  the  increasing  number 
of  these  petty  offenders,  the  colonists  began  to  protest  against 
the  importation  of  "jail-birds."  In  April,  1670,  the  Gene- 
ral Court  prohibited  the  introduction  of  English  felons 
after  January  20,  1671. 

Many  laws  of  this  kind  were  passed  by  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  colonies  were  especially  opposed  to  the 
transportation  of  criminals,  but  they  were  all  ineffective, 
being  vetoed  by  England.  Maryland  had  the  greatest  pro- 
portionate number  of  convicts.  Many  of  these  offenders 
were  well  educated  and  were  employed  by  their  masters  in 
important  positions.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  such 
servants,  upon  being  freed,  rising  to  social  and  political 
equality,  or  even  prominence.  Many  became  planters  or 
overseers,  or  migrated  to  the  frontiers  where  land  was  cheap. 
In  Virginia  one  penitent  thief,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  rose 
to  the  position  of  attorney-general.  In  Maryland,  a  majority 
of  the  schoolmasters,  in  1773,  were  transported  convicts. 

Many  of  the  deported  criminals  were  guilty  of  no  other 
offence  than  having  taken  part  in  political  dissensions  and 
revolutions.  Irishmen  who  defended  their  country  against 
the  invasion  of  Cromwell ;  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who 
would  not  tolerate  the  harsh  measure  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  were  transported  to  the  plantations.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  and  the  crushing  of  the  Jacobite  hopes, 
hundreds  of  Scots  betook  themselves  to  America  without 
waiting  to  be  transported.  These  political  offenders,  far 
from  belonging  to  a  low  station  in  their  native  country,  fre- 
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quently  represented  the  most  respectable  element  in  their 
native  country,  and  were  men  of  courage  and  patriotism, 
who  loved  their  homes  and  were  devoted  to  their  principles. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  indentured  servants  were  those 
who  were  kidnapped  or  Spirited  away"  from  London  and 
from  the  surrounding  country  by  persons  regularly  engaged 
in  such  traffic,  and  who  were  sold  by  them  into  service.     In 

1670,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  spirited 
away  in  one  year.  Usually  they  belonged  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  frequently  the  kidnappers  employed  this  means 
to  extort  money  from  wealthy  persons.  The  extent  of  the 
practice  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  of  a  "spirit,"  in 

1671,  that  for  twelve  years  past  he  had  each  year  sent  five 
hundred  kidnapped  persons  to  the  Colonies.  There  is  a  case 
recorded  of  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  being  spirited  away 
by  a  man  and  woman,  who  were  fined  twelve  pence  each ; 
had  they  stolen  goods  to  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  they 
would  have  been  sentenced  to  death.  In  every  seaport  town 
there  were  such  persons  who  earned  a  living  by  alluring 
young  persons  to  their  houses,  altering  their  appearance  as 
much  as  possible  by  such  means  as  cropping  the  hair,  and 
then  selling  them  to  persons  engaged  in  sending  out  servants 
to  the  plantations.  Not  only  were  children  kidnapped,  but 
often  grown  persons  were  enticed  away  by  promises  of  good 
fortune  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  other  means.  There  is  an 
instance  of  a  young  woman  in  search  of  employment  who 
had  been  told  that  by  going  on  board  a  ship  she  would  find 
a  place  in  Virginia,  which  was  represented  to  her  as  a  town 
situated  only  a  few  miles  down  the  Thames.  Another  in- 
stance is  of  a  young  man  who  was  made  drunk,  and,  while 
in  that  condition,  enticed  into  a  vessel,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  returning  home.  The  term,  "to  spirit  away," 
came  to  be  full  of  the  most  terrifying  significance.  So 
flagrant  became  the  traffic  that  Parliament,  finally  realizing 
the  evil,  passed  an  Act  providing  that  all  who  were  found 
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guilty  of  stealing  and  transporting  persons  should  be 
punished  with  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But,  in  spite 
of  attempts  to  eradicate  it,  the  evil  remained  prevalent.  The 
government  itself  winked  at  the  evil,  guided  by  the  policy 
that  a  large  number  of  white  servants  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plantations.  Judges  were  lenient  in 
regard  to  spiriting,  being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  fre- 
quently persons  would  sell  themselves  to  merchants,  desert 
at  some  outport  down  the  channel,  and  then  claim  to  have 
been  spirited  away.  Then,  too,  many  who  went  to  the 
Colonies  willingly  would  afterwards  get  their  friends  in 
England  to  begin  prosecutions  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels, 
on  a  similar  claim  of  having  been  kidnapped.  For  this 
reason  the  rule  was  made,  in  1664,  that  laborers  bound  for 
the  Colonies  should  be  required  to  enter,  before  sailing,  into 
formal  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  ships,  in  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate. 

The  vessels  carrying  indentured  servants  generally  sailed 
from  England  in  September.  The  voyage  was  usually  at- 
tended by  extreme  hardships,  such  as  those  arising  from 
improper  fare  and  overcrowding,  which  were  the  natural 
results  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  transporters  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  voyage.  Often  they  were  fed  so  poorly  that 
many  perished  during  the  voyage.  Epidemics  of  fever  fre- 
quently broke  out  in  the  Colonies  after  landing,  on  account 
of  diseases  contracted  during  the  passage  over,  due  to  the 
insufficient  and  improper  food  provided.  Another  great  evil 
attendant  upon  the  voyage  was  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
passengers  by  the  captain.  They  were  completely  under  his 
power,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  irascible  and  cruel,  they 
were  given  the  most  terrible  punishments  for  the  least  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  vessels  carrying  servants  would  go  either  directly  to 
the  landings  of  the  planters  under  whom  they  were  to  serve, 
or  to  some  general  port  where  the  planters  could  get  them 
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conveniently.  If  they  had  not  been  previously  consigned  to 
any  special  master,  they  would  be  disposed  of  to  planters 
who  would  go  on  board  and  buy  in  person. 

Indentures  were  drawn  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
the  voyage.  If  there  was  no  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  service,  the  servants  could  be  sold  only  for  the 
period  established  by  custom,  for  which  reason  they  were 
sometimes  called  "servants  according  to  the  custom."  This 
length  of  time  set  by  custom  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  the 
different  Colonies,  but  that  in  Pennsylvania  may"  be  taken 
as  a  fair  example,  which  was  five  years  for  any  one  over 
seventeen  years  old,  and  until  the  age  of  twenty-four  for 
any  one  under  seventeen. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  term  "servant"  then  had 
such  a  menial  significance  as  it  now  has.  Until  negro  slavery 
degraded  the  position  of  the  white  laborer  the  condition  of 
the  indentured  servant  in  the  Colonies  was  good,  and  they 
enjoyed  many  rights,  such  as  free  time,  medical  attention, 
right  of  suit  in  case  of  mistreatment  or  breach  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  freedom  dues  to  start  them  off 
upon  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  protection  from  service 
to  colored  persons  or  infidels.  Little  social  prejudice  was 
attached  to  the  freed  man  because  of  his  previous  servile 
condition. 

A  mass  of  custom  and  law  grew  up  in  regard  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  master  and  servant.  Generally  the  kind  and 
amount  of  service  was  not  fixed  by  contract,  but  was  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  master.  The  condition  of  the 
servant  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  English  villein. 
He  was  a  practical  chattel,  being  listed  with  the  rest  of  the 
personal  estate  in  the  inventories  of  the  master.  His  own 
property  rights  were  taken  away  from  him  for  the  time  of 
service,  although  he  could  sue  for  maltreatment.  If  the 
master  so  desired,  his  time  could  be  rented  out,  or  his  service 
could  be  sold  outright.     The  servant's  conduct  was  regulated 
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by  additions  to  the  time  of  service  and  by  corporal  punish- 
ment for  numerous  petty  offences.  In  Virginia  a  runaway 
was  given  thirty-nine  lashes  and  compelled  to  serve  his 
master  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  double  the  time  that 
he  was  gone,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  public  for  the  expense 
of  catching  him.  In  Maryland  ten  days'  extra  service  might 
be  exacted  for  each  day  of  freedom.  A  South  Carolina  law, 
of  1686,  provided  twenty-eight  days  extra  for  each  day's 
absence.  This  especial  stringency  in  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary 
facilities  there  for  the  escape  of  servants. 

The  fact  that  the  servant's  term  was  limited  frequently 
made  the  master  desire  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  him  while 
he  was  under  contract,  and  made  necessary  some  legislation 
to  prevent  too  cruel  exactions.  In  one  case,  Virginia  magis- 
trates went  so  far  as  to  release  the  servants  of  a  cruel  mistress 
and  to  forbid  her  to  employ  others. 

When  a  servant's  term  was  ended,  he  was  not  to  "be  sent 
away  empty,"  but  was  to  be  provided  with  clothing  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  was  often  given  fifty  acres  of 
land  to  help  in  securing  his  future  prosperity. 

The  economic  importance  of  this  system  will  be  realized 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  it  was  the  source  of  all 
skilled  and  high-grade  labor  until  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  practically  the  only  source  of  labor  of  any 
kind  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
system  first  developed  in  Virginia,  and  soon  extended  to  all 
the  English  Colonies,  being  of  the  greatest  economic  im- 
portance in  the  large  agricultural  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  the  certainty  and 
control  of  the  labor  supply  by  this  system  of  contract  service, 
and  because  of  the  more  economical  cost  in  conparison  with 
wage-labor,  indentured  service  was  unquestionably  superior 
to  completely  free  labor.  In  those  first  years  of  colonization, 
when  forests  had  to  be  cleared  and  new  lands  opened  up,  a 
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planter  was  almost  entirely  helpless  without  assistance.  In 
Virginia  especially  was  labor  indispensable,  for  there  the 
principal  product  was  tobacco,  which  is  very  exhausting  on 
the  soil,  and  therefore  required  that  new  land  should  con- 
stantly be  cleared  for  new  crops.  So  constant  and  extended 
was  the  demand  for  laborers  that  those  who  traded  in 
servants  were  always  sure  of  finding  a  ready  market  for 
them. 

Servitude  was  beneficial  not  only  in  providing  labor  for 
planters,  but  also  in  offering  a  means  of  settling  the  country 
with  an  element  trained  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  during 
a  fixed  period  of  service,  which  was,  therefore,  fitted  to  enter 
upon  an  independent  and  economically  useful  career  when 
the  term  of  contract  was  ended.  The  indentured  servants, 
especially  the  "free  willers,"  were  of  a  very  industrious  and 
promising  character.  Even  those  who  came  because  they 
were  driven  by  poverty  from  their  homes,  when  given  full 
economic,  social,  and  political  privileges,  which  they  sooner 
or  later  enjoyed  in  the  new  country,  could  generally,  by 
thrift  and  industry,  secure  for  themselves  an  independent 
position. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  in  Georgia  there  were  fewer  servants 
than  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  Northern 
Colonies,  because  there  slave  labor  was  more  adaptable  to 
the  products.  Labor  in  the  rice  swamps  and  on  the  indigo 
farms  required  the  negro  laborer,  whose  constitution  is  more 
adapted  to  heat  and  hard  labor.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
proportion  to  that  of  white  servants  became  so  great  that  it 
became  necessary  to  restrict  the  growth  of  slavery. 

In  1698  an  Act  was  passed  in  South  Carolina  providing 
that  "whereas,  the  great  number  of  negroes  which  of  late 
have  been  imported  into  this  Colony  may  endanger  the  safety 
thereof  if  speedy  care  be  not  taken  and  encouragement  given 
for  the  importation  of  white  servants,  be  it  enacted  .  .  . 
that  every  owner  of  every  plantation  to  which  doth  belong 
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six  men  negro  slaves  above  sixteen  years  old  shall  take  from 
the  Receiver  one  servant  .  .  .  and  the  owner  of  every 
plantation  to  which  doth  belong  twelve  negro  men  shall  take 
two  servants ;  and  every  master  of  every  plantation  propor- 
tionately." This  proportion  could  not  be  maintained,  but 
the  Act  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  attempt  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  white  servants  in  preference  to 
the  introduction  of  more  slaves. 

In  Georgia  servitude  was  at  first  encouraged  because  it 
was  thought  that  skilled  labor  rather  than  labor  of  an  endur- 
ing character  was  needed.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
farm  hands,  and  not  artisans,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  were 
needed,  and  the  sentiment  turned  away  from  Welsh,  English, 
and  German  servants  toward  slaves,  who  were  alone  suited 
for  the  climate.  White  labor  was  so  dear  and  so  uneco- 
nomical that  the  Georgians  employing  it  found  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  those  who  employed  slavery,  which 
was  very  much  less  expensive. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  white  servant  was  the  main  in- 
dustrial pillar  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  slave  played  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the 
economic  life.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the 
demand  for  slaves  increased  and  servitude  rapidly  declined, 
until,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  number  of  both  was 
about  the  same.  This  transition  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  slave.  White  servants  were  not  dis- 
pensed with  entirely,  however,  even  at  this  later  period.  It 
was  after  the  Revolution  before  the  importation  of  servants 
was  finally  extinguished  in  Virginia. 

L.  W.,  '12. 

^ote. — This  essay  was  awarded  the  prize  given  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  Virginia  to  the  best  essay  dealing  with 
some  phase  of  colonial  history. 
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Cfje  Vengeance  of  "Cjje  <£igf)t" 

THURSDAY  night  was  the  night  we  planned  for  the 
campaign.  It  was  a  campaign,  too;  not  of  course  just 
like  those  jou  learn  about  in  history,  but  pretty  near  to 
one.  We  eight  were  going  forth  to  wreak  our  vengeance 
upon  our  most  hated  enemies,  the  "First  Ac's."  I  might  as 
well  explain  right  here  that  "We  Eight"  are  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  "First  Ac's"  are  the  ninth.  And  if  you  ever  saw 
two  crowds  of  girls  who  hated  each  other  more  I'd  just  like 
you  to  show  them  to  me.  Of  course,  being  in  a  convent,  we 
couldn't  hate  them  as  much,  but  just  the  same  the  "spirit  of 
sisterly  love"  that  Sister  Mary  Edith  tells  us  so  much  about 
isn't  just  what  it  should  be  between  us.  For  hadn't  the 
"First  Ac's"  made  "Dutch"  beds  on  our  whole  dormitory, 
and  hadn't  we  been  punished  for  the  amount  of  noise  we 
made  after  lights,  while  trying  to  straighten  ourselves  out? 
Hadn't  they  put  red  ink  in  the  holy  water  font  just  inside 
the  chapel  door,  because  one  of  the  "ninnies"  heard  us  plan- 
ning to  do  it  and  told  her  "first  case,"  who  happens  to  be  the 
president  of  their  class  ?  Then  they  did  it  and  we  got 
blamed,  because  Sister  Miriam  heard  us  talking  about  it. 
So  you  needn't  be  surprised  that  we  weren't  on  the  best  and 
most  loving  of  terms. 

Early  Thursday  afternoon  we  gathered  and  laid  our  plans. 
The  "First  Ac's"  were  going  to  have  a  spook  party  that  night 
up  on  the  fifth  floor  landing.  Now,  if  any  place  was  ever 
made  for  spook  parties  it  was  that  fifth  floor  landing.  Large 
and  dark,  with  two  little  windows  way  high  up,  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  nuns'  stairs  to  the  fifth  floor.  ISTo  one  ever  went 
up  that  way,  not  even  the  nuns — at  least  not  very  often. 
Sneaking  up  there  required  a  great  deal  of  caution,  for  it 
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was  forbidden  ground,  and  you  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  chapel  and  community  room  doors.  Then,  too,  some  good 
and  holy  nun  was  liable  to  bob  up  from  any  corner  and  ask 
where  you  were  going  and  what  you  were  doing  there.  Well, 
anyway,  Thursday  night  "We  Eight"  dropped  out  of  chapel 
ranks  behind  convenient  posts  and,  when  all  the  girls  and 
nuns  were  safely  in  at  benediction,  made  our  way  to  the 
fourth  floor  to  Rosemary  Smith's  private  room.  Rosemary 
was  our  best  Senior  ladylove  and  stand-by.  To  her  alone 
had  been  revealed  our  terrible  plans  for  revenge.  There  we 
waited  for  our  victims.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  heard 
them  cautiously  coming  up  the  steps,  one  by  one,  on  tiptoe, 
giggling  and  whispering.  Finally,  after  about  fifteen 
minutes,  they  got  settled  and  the  party  began.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  any  poor  unfortunate  who  has  never  been  to  a  convent 
spook  party  I  may  as  well  explain  that  all  you  do  is  sit 
around  in  the  darkest  corner  and  tell  the  horriblest  tales  you 
know.  Sneaking  carefully  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  we  could 
hear  them  whispering  and   then  Margaret   Jones   began   a 

story 

A  couple  of  scraggly  moonbeams  fell  across  the  floor  and 
it  sure  was  a  scary-looking  place.  I  wasn't  so  strong  on 
revenge  as  I  had  been  earlier  in  the  day.  Well,  we  waited 
with  bated  breaths  (as  authors  always  say),  till  the  story 
was  well  started.  Then  the  rest  of  the  girls  crept  down  to 
the  fourth  floor  to  await  developments  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  I  started  for  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  I,  being  the  best 
"sneaker"  of  the  eight,  had  been  elected  to  do  the  deed. 
Creeping  carefully  one  step  at  a  time,  I  finally  got  to  the 
landing.  Gathered  in  a  little  knot  in  the  farthest  corner 
were  the  girls.  I  wiggled  across  the  floor,  trusting  to  my 
black  uniform  to  help  me  in  concealment,  but  I  might  just 
as  well  have  stamped  across  in  hob-nailed  shoes,  for  all  the 
attention  those  "First  Ac's"  paid  me.     They  sat  with  throb- 
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bing  hearts,  afraid  to  turn  a  hair,  while  Margaret  told  her 
tale.  I  wasn't  so  glad  of  being  best  "sneaker"  as  I  crawled 
across  that  floor.  It  took  about  five  minutes  and  seemed  like 
five  hundred  years. 

Margaret  was  telling  a  blood-curdling  story  about  some- 
thing which  was  "tall  and  thin  and  white,  with  a  single 
gleaming  eye  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead !"  Grabbing  up 
the  sheet  which  we  had  hidden  in  the  opposite  corner  I 
draped  it  over  my  head  and  started  across  the  landing.  I 
had  taken  about  two  steps  when  Margaret  saw  me,  and  the 
yell  she  gave  scared  me  almost  out  of  my  seven  senses.  I 
guess  it  did  every  one,  for  there  was  a  wild  scramble,  some 
shrieks,  and  the  whole  crowd  fled  down  the  steps.  I  fled 
after  them,  for  I  wasn't  particularly  crazy  about  staying, 
even  if  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  only  ghost  in 
the  place.  On  the  fourth  floor  I  joined  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
and  whispering  and  giggling  we  started  for  the  "rec" — 
recreation  room.  But  on  the  third  floor  a  voice,  cold  and 
cutting,  froze  us  in  our  tracks: 

"Girls,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  and  out  of  the  com- 
munity room  walked  the  Sister  directress. 

"Nothing,  Sister." 

"Your   names?" 

One  by  one,  with  much  hesitation,  we  revealed  ourselves. 

"Go  to  the  recreation  room  at  once." 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  crowd,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
"rec."  There  was  no  sign  of  the  "First  Ac's,"  not  a  one  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  Nor  did  they  appear  till  we  were  in  the 
alcoves  getting  ready  for  bed.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
ghost. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  were  all  in  study  hour,  Sister 
Mary  Edith  tapped  the  bell  for  attention.  Every  one 
straightened  in  her  seat. 

"Girls,  I  regret  to  say  that  some  very  unladylike  conduct 
was  carried  on  last  evening.     The  eighth  grade  young  ladies 
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'sneaked'  out  of  the  recreation  room  and  were  found  creating 
great  disturbance  on  the  third  floor.  They  are  deprived  of 
evening  recreation  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  will  report 
here  every  evening  at  seven." 

Then  study  hour  went  on. 

Later  in  the  day  I  heard  Sister  Edna  say  to  Sister  Mary 
Edith : 

"I  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  the  first  academic 
girls  last  night  ?  Every  one  of  them  came  to  chapel  at  about 
seven-thirty  and  remained  till  after  the  bed  bell  rang.  It 
seems  rather  unusual." 

That  night  at  seven  we  began  to  "serve  our  time"  like  sure 
enough  convicts.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  girls,  but  I 
do  know  black  murder  gnawed  at  my  heart  as  I  sat,  arms 
folded,  and  heard  our  enemies  outside  shouting  to  our  own 
favorite  tune: 

"Has  anybody  here  seen  the  ghost,  g-h-o-s-t? 
Has  anybody  here  seen  the  ghost? 
Have  you  seen  it  passing  by  ? 
Its  eyes  are  blue  and  its  hair  is  red ; 
Its  dress  is  a  sheet,  and  it's  lost  its  head; 
Has  anybody  here  seen  the  ghost — 
The  ghost  of  Mary  Smith  ?" 

My  name  is  Mary  Smith,  and  my  hair  is  red — and  deep 
in  my  soul  I  vowed  to  "get  square." 

E.  M.,  '14. 
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C&e  ^acreO  Peppers 

IT  was  a  hot  day  in  early  August,  so  hot  that  no  creature 
was  moving  energetically  except  a  measuring  worm, 
which  was  quietly  and  carefully  taking  the  dimensions 
of  a  post  of  grandmother  Gray's  back  porch.  At  the  top  of 
this  same  post  hung  a  fiery-looking  bunch  of  peppers  drying, 
and  imbibing  still  more  heat  from  the  relentless  sunshine  of 
the  cloudless  August  day.  This  shiny  redness  seemed  to  be 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  measurer,  although  his  course  was 
slow  and  indirect,  rather  checker-board  fashion. 

Two  youngsters  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  large  porch 
of  their  grandmother's  old  home,  where  they,  with  their 
mother  and  small  sister,  were  spending  the  summer.  Jack, 
the  largest  of  the  two,  sat  languidly  on  the  bottom  step  and 
occasionally  with  great  effort  heaved  a  pebble  at  the  inoffen- 
sive measuring  worm.  Billy  was  draped  limply  astride  the 
banister  flopping  his  feet  carelessly  against  the  rails. 

The  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  upstairs  to  cool  off  and 
hear  ''grandmother"  read  "The  Sky  Pilot,"  leaving  the  two 
boys  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  could.  It  was  not 
often  that  they  were  thus  privileged,  for  their  diversions 
needed  supervision  and  modification;  but  Aunt  Sarah  re- 
marked as  she  went  upstairs  that  it  was  too  hot  even  for  those 
restless  imps  to  have  the  energy  to  get  into  mischief. 

"Jack,"  remarked  Billy  dangling  his  feet  noisily  against 
the  rails,  "did  you  hear  what  Aunt  Sarah  said  to  grand- 
mother about  us  this  morning?" 

"No,  but  I  reckon  it  wasn't  very  nice,  'cause  she  thinks 
we  are  awful  bad." 

"Well,  she  said  nothing  on  the  premises  was  sacred  when 
we  were  around,  and  that  we  were  so  mischievous  and 
destructive  that  she  wouldn't  have  a  valuable  thing  from 
garret  to  cellar  by  the  end  of  the  summer." 

"Well,"  sighed  Jack,  "I  don't  know  what  'sacred'  means, 
but  you  know  we  did  play  doctor  in  the  garret   and  use 
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Auntie's  wedding  veil  to  keep  the  yellow  fever  mosquitoes 
off  Mary.  And  then  we  dug  most  all  the  clay  out  under  the 
cellar  window  to  make  mud  houses  out  of,  but  we  had  such 
a  howling  good  time  doing  it.  I  wish  we  had  something 
to  do  now !" 

Jack's  eyes  followed  the  measuring  worm,  which  by  this 
time  had  reached  its  goal,  and  was  struggling  manfully  for 
a  footing  on  a  particularly  slippery  pepper. 

"Billy,  what  do  you  reckon  those  red,  slick  things  are 
hanging  up  there  ?" 

Billy  craned  his  neck  upward. 

"They  look  good  to  eat,  but  maybe  they  are  'sacred', 
'cause  I  never  saw  any  before ;  anyhow,  it's  too  hot  to  climb 
up  there  and  see." 

Jack,  however,  had  a  burning  thirst  for  adventure.  His 
curiosity  gradually  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  started  up 
in  the  tracks  of  the  measuring  worm. 

In  the  meantime  the  reading  upstairs  was  progressing 
peacefully.  Grandmother  had  just  got  to  the  saddest  part  of 
the  story  and  there  were  audible  sniffs  in  the  air.  Her  own 
voice  had  begun  to  quaver  a  little  and  the  whole  reading 
party  was  about  to  succumb  to  tears,  when  a  blood-curdling 
shriek  was  heard  downstairs.  The  boys'  mother  had  heard 
it  before,  but  there  was  a  despairing  note  in  this  that  even 
her  experienced  ears  had  never  heard  before.  With  an  ex- 
clamation :  "My  boys !"  she  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and 
gradually  the  assembled  company  followed. 

Such  a  sight  as  greeted  them !  Billy  was  tossing  frantic- 
ally over  the  grass  with  his  mother  trying  in  vain  to  stop  and 
calm  him.  Jack  was  standing  by  the  steps  blinking,  and 
every  time  he  thought  no  one  was  looking  he  wiped  his  tongue 
rapidly  with  his  sleeve. 

Finally,  quiet  was  restored,  the  sufferers  soothed,  and  as 
Aunt  Sarah  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  laid  cool  cloths  on 
Billy's  burning  eyes,  he  looked  up  gratefully  at  her  and 
asked :    "Auntie,  were  those  peppers  of  yours  sacred  ?" 

M.  R.,  '13. 
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Cfje  Donfeep  an&  tfte  dBlepfjant 

BUT  there  aren't  any  Kepublicans  here,  Juliet/'  asserted 
Claiborne,  her  large,  taffeta  bow  rustling  in  argu- 
ment. "Do  you  know  any  people  who  are 
Kepublicans  ?" 

"No,"  admitted  Juliet  feebly. 

"There's  colored  people,"  put  in  a  third  member  of  the 
group  around  Claiborne's  battered  desk.  "They're  Republi- 
cans. That's  why  they  march  in  a  parade  on  New  Year's 
Day." 

"Well,"  answered  Claiborne,  "if  the  colored  people  are 
Republicans,  then  if  all  the  white  people  are  Democrats,  do 
you  suppose  the  Republicans  would  win?" 

No  one  felt  that  such  a  state  of  anarchy  could  ever  come 
to  pass. 

"Sh-sh,"  whispered  the  third  member,  suddenly,  "I  know 
somebody  who  is  a  Republican." 

The  heads  gathered  close  above  the  desk, 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  whispered :  "Charlotte  Bauer's 
father  is  a  Republican." 

With  one  accord  the  circle  of  heads  turned  towards  the 
desk  of  Charlotte  Bauer.  The  only  Republican  in  Miss 
Westwood's  Private  School  for  Girls  sat  placidly  eating 
cheese  and  rye  bread  sandwiches  from  an  enormous  lunch 
box.  To  the  little  girls  around  the  desk  Charlotte  Bauer 
had  always  been  an  alien.  Her  light  plaits  were  tied  with 
the  skimpiest  of  bows,  her  mouth  never  opened  except  to 
answer  a  question.  Nightly  her  father's  name  in  red,  blue, 
and  green  electric  lights  winked  across  the  river  from  the 
top  of  the  largest  brewery  in  town.  The  fathers  of  Juliet 
and    Claiborne    mentioned    the   name    of   Mr.    Bauer   with 
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epithets  attached,  which  Mr.  Bauer  would  probably  not  have 
cared  to  incorporate  in  his  electrical  design.  Now,  Char- 
lotte's aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  explained. 
Charlotte  Bauer  was  a  Republican. 

"Claiborne  and  Juliet,  please  take  your  seats,"  said  the 
teacher's  voice.  The  teacher's  bell  rang  sharply  for  the 
second  time.  With  a  sigh,  the  class  abandoned  affairs  of  state 
and  came  forward  to  their  recitation  in  long  division.  Char- 
lotte Bauer  shook  the  last  crumbs  from  her  box  and  took 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

Under  cover  of  the  clatter  of  chalk  upon  the  blackboard, 
Claiborne  whispered  to  Juliet  with  pride:  "My  father's 
going  to  see  the  election  returns  come  in.  I'll  telephone  you 
as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

But  Claiborne,  daughter  of  the  solid  South,  did  not  tele- 
phone the  glad  news  to  Juliet,  for  those  were  the  days  of 
Bryan  and  16  to  1.  A  dejected  group  stood  next  morning 
around  Claiborne's  desk.  Charlotte  Bauer  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

"Here  she  comes,"  said  Juliet.  Charlotte,  her  heavy, 
square-toed  shoes  squeaking  loudly,  walked  to  her  desk. 
Charlotte  did  not  appear  to  rejoice  over  the  victory  of  her 
father's  forces.  She  went  her  stolid  way  through  the  morn- 
ing exercises  until  recess.  Claiborne  watched  her  with 
amazement.  Such  phlegm  on  the  part  of  a  conqueror  was 
inconceivable.  A  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Charlotte's 
political  beliefs  grew  in  Claiborne's  mind.  This  doubt  she 
communicated  to  the  gathering  at  recess. 

"Let's  go  ask  her,"  suggested  Juliet.  "You  go  ask  her, 
Claiborne." 

Claiborne  sat  down  in  the  desk  before  that  of  the  little 
German  girl.     An  awkward  silence  followed. 

"Hello,"  said  Claiborne  by  way  of  introduction. 

Charlotte  smiled  but  said  nothing.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Claiborne's  fluffy  curls,  on  Claiborne's  bright  blue  bow. 
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"Your  hair,  it  is  so  pretty,"  said  Charlotte.  Claiborne 
blushed.    This  compliment  from  the  enemy  salved  the  defeat. 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  fix  yours  this  way,"  she  replied. 

Again  Charlotte  smiled  and  was  silent.  Claiborne  became 
aware  that  the  group  which  she  had  left  had  gradually  re- 
assembled at  her  back.  She  must  ask  the  question  they 
expected. 

"Are  you — are  you  a  Republican  ?"   faltered   Claiborne. 

Charlotte  looked  puzzled. 

"A  Republican,  what  is  that  ?"  she  asked. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Claiborne  to  define  Republican- 
ism.    She  hesitated. 

"It's  the  side  that's  against  the  Democrats,"  broke  in 
Juliet. 

Charlotte  appeared  to  meditate  upon  this  thought. 

"What  are  you  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

With  heads  lifted  proudly  from  their  recent  overthrow, 
the  group  with  one  voice  cried,  "Democrats." 

Charlotte  looked  slowly  around  at  them. 

"Then,  I,  too,  am  a  Democrat,"  she  announced,  and  rais- 
ing her  round  face  to  theirs,  she  beamed  upon  her  fellow- 
partisans. 

M.  P.,  '13. 
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Cije  ^totp  of  t&e  jFan 

POOK  Fan!    poor  Fan!    poor  Fan!"  ticked  the  Swiss 
clock  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"Poor  Fan,  indeed !"  indignantly  responded  a 
crumpled  dance  programme,  which  lay  beside  it.  A  picture 
of  an  elderly  woman  in  a  silver  frame  rustled  curiously,  her 
brilliant,  rather  hard  eyes  intent  upon  the  fan,  as  it  lay 
broken  and  discarded  upon  the  shelf.  A  brass  Billiken 
grinned  at  her  maliciously,  from  the  shadow  of  the  clock. 
Some  day  those  cold,  hard  eyes  will  undoubtedly  dampen 
even  the  Billiken's  smile.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mantel 
stood  the  picture  of  a  man.  His  eyes  were  deep  set  and 
brimming  with  conviction  and  energy.  Below  him,  in  a  tiny 
Japanese  bowl,  were  the  cold,  gray  ashes  of  incense.  A  silly 
china  shepherdess  lay  on  her  face  near  it,  her  shiny  nose 
broken  from  her  fall. 

"Why  did  you  say  'Poor  Fan'  ?"  she  demanded  whimper- 
ingly of  the  clock. 

"Back's  broken !  back's  broken !  back's  broken !  back's 
broken !"  rhythmically  responded  the  clock. 

"Why  don't  you  say,  'Nose's  broken !'  for  me,  then  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  peevishly.  "I'm  sure  my  nose  hurts  far  worse 
than  the  Fan's  back."  And  she  wiped  a  china  tear  away  with 
a  tiny  china  handkerchief. 

"Ask  Fan,  ask  Fan,  ask  Fan !"  monotonously  answered  the 
clock. 

"I  say,  that's  a  jolly  idea !"  exclaimed  the  Billiken.  "Say, 
Fan,  how  did  you  bust  your  old  back  ?"  he  cried,  with  more 
joviality  than  tact. 

The  Fan  turned  over  with  a  groan  and  commenced  the 
following  narrative: 
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"I  don't  remember  anything  until  we  got  to  the  Ball.  It 
had  been  dark  where  I  had  been,  so  I  had  been  resting. 
Milady  was  standing  in  the  dressing-room  waiting  for  her 
mother  when  she  woke  me  by  pulling  at  my  spangles.  Two 
ladies  near   her   were   talking. 

"One  said :  'I  hear  Cecil  Masten  is  back  from  Africa.  I 
wonder  if  it's  true  ?' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  indeed !'  replied  the  other,  'and  he  is  here  to- 
night.   I  wonder  if  he  was  really  engaged  to  Euth  Wendon  ?' 

"Just  then  Milady's  mother  came  up  and  said,  'Lord 
Dalmer  is  waiting,  Katherine.     Let  us  go.' 

"I  was  sorry,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  Mr.  Masten," 
and  the  Fan  smiled  coquettishly  at  the  man  with  the  pleasant 
eyes. 

"Lord  Dalmer  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  for 
Milady.  His  face  was  shining  like  a  round,  red  moon,  and 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Milady  he  twisted  his  moustaches  so 
fiercely  that  it  must  have  hurt  him.  Milady  didn't  like 
something,  for  she  kept  nibbling  my  edge  with  her  teeth. 

"Lord  Dalmer  escorted  them  to  their  hostess  and  then  to 
a  quiet  corner.  But  no  sooner  were  they  seated  than  the 
corner  became  vastly  populous.  (Milady  had  chosen  to  make 
out  her  own  dance  card.)  Mr.  Masten  was  in  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  Milady,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  speak  to  her, 
Milady's  mother  took  her  daughter's  arm  and  asked  her  to  go 
with  her  to  see  old  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh.  I  think  Milady's  mother 
only  wanted  to  go  away,  for  she  barely  spoke  to  Mrs.  Fitz 
Hugh  when  she  did  see  her.  And  so  it  went  on.  Every  time 
Mr.  Masten  would  speak  with  Milady,  she  was  bustled  away. 

"Finally,  they  met  in  the  German.  'In  the  Conservatory 
during  the  next  dance?'  he  whispered.  Milady  shook  her 
head  but  held  up  two  fingers  and  he  nodded.  Nothing 
happened  until  the  second  dance.  Milady  was  dancing  with 
Lord  Dalmer  and  said  that  she  was  tired.  They  went  to  the 
Conservatory,  and  Lord  Dalmer  slipped  away  for  an  ice. 
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*'Mr.  Masten  came  up  to  Milady  and  leaned  over  the  back 
of  her  chair. 

"  'Kate,  you  know  it  wasn't  true,  don't  you  V 

"  'Every  one  said  it  was  true,'  Milady  answered. 

"  'I  don't  care  a  hang  what  '"every  one  says,"  I  want  to 
know  what  you  say,'  he  replied  rather  emphatically. 

"  'Mama  says  that  I  must  m — m — marry  Lord  Dalmer,' 
she  answered. 

"  'But  I '  Mr.  Masten  began. 

''Lord  Dalmer  was  returning  with  the  ices  and  Mr. 
Masten  slipped  away  among  the  palms. 

"  'I'm  sorry  I  was  slow,  Miss  Endicott."  he  said.  Milady 
smiled  vaguely  at  him.  Thus  encouraged.  Lord  Dalmer  re- 
newed his  suit  with  much  vigor.  Milady  listened  to  him. 
tapping  nervously  with  me  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair,  but  I 
don't  think  she  heard  what  he  was  saying.  When  he  had 
finished.  Milady  stood  up. 

"  T  think  mama  is  looking  for  me.  Lord  Dalmer.'  she  said. 
'It  must  be  time  we  were  going.' 

"There  was  nothing  for  Lord  Dalmer  to  do  but  offer  her 
his  arm  and  escort  her  to  her  mother.  Milady  told  her  mother 
she  was  tired  and  they  left  the  room.  As  they  went  up  the 
stairs  I  heard  Milady's  mother  whisper  savagely.  T  hope  you 
haven't  refused  Lord  Dalmer  again,  Katherine !' 

"We  were  going  to  the  carriage  when  Milady  dropped  me 
on  the  carpet.  Mr.  Masten  picked  me  up  and  handed  me 
to  Milady,  and  mama  scowled  fiercely  upon  him.  But 
mama  didn't  know  that  he  had  handed  Milady  a  scrap  of 
paper  when  he  gave  her  back  her  fan. 

"Milady  kept  twisting  me  in  her  hands  as  we  drove  home. 
Mama  was  urging  her  to  marry  Lord  Dalmer,  and  Milady 
was  objecting.     They  were  almost  home  when  mama  said: 

"  'Katherine,  you  are  wicked  and  undutiful,  and  very 
selfish.  I  insist  that  you  tell  Lord  Dalmer  you  will  marry 
him.' 
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"Milady  grasped  me  in  her  hands :  'I  will  let  you  know 
to-morrow  whether  I  can  marry  him  or  not/  and  then  I 
broke.     I  wish  I  knew,"  sighed  the  Fan. 

"I  know,  I  know !"  shrieked  a  rumpled  piece  of  paper 
which  hitherto  had  lain  unnoticed  under  the  clock.  "Read 
me !"  it  cried  excitedly.  "I'm  the  paper  Mr.  Masten  gave 
Milady  with  her  fan." 

The  Billiken  smoothed  the  paper  and  read: 

"You  know  that  I  was  not  engaged  to  Ruth.  I  always 
loved  you.  I  must  sail  to-morrow  night.  It  is  our  last 
chance.  If  you  love  me  you  will  meet  me  at  Aunt  Nina's 
at  ten  to-morrow  morning." 

Just  as  he  finished  the  Swiss  clock  struck  quarter  of  ten. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  carriage  in  the  street  below,  and 
the  trinkets  on  the  mantel  were  left  alone  until  the  dust 
settled  in  the  locked  room,  so  thick  one  could  not  even  see 
the  Billiken  smile. 

G.  S. 
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Cjje  ©pen  Eoati 

A  TURN"  of  the  trail,  and  we  nearly  step  upon  a  little 
clump  of  wild  flowers.  Indian  pipes  they  are,  with 
their  delicate  transparency  standing  out  against  a 
background  of  dark,  moist  pine-needles.  But  as  we  look 
upward  and  onward,  what  an  inspiring  view  greets  us !  The 
powerful  pines  on  either  side  of  the  path  form  a  rustic 
frame  for  our  picture.  Stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  is  the  open  road,  ever  beckoning  on,  ever  alluring.  The 
red  clay  soil  adds  a  vivid  touch  of  color  to  the  landscape,  and 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  solemn  old  mountains,  shrouded 
in  the  heliotrope  haze  of  an  Indian  summer  day.  Oh,  how 
the  invigorating  air  fills  one  with  the  joy  of  living!  Why  is 
it  all  so  beautiful,  we  wonder  ?  Perhaps,  because,  as  dutiful 
students  of  Sweet  Briar,  who  have  been  penned  up  within 
its  walls,  we  realize  the  difference  when  we  get  out  under  the 
broad,  blue  sky.  Our  meditations  are  interrupted,  however, 
by  an  energetic  little  squirrel,  which  whisks  around  briskly, 
as  he  gathers  in  his  winter  supply  of  nuts. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  are  the  flame-colored  leaves  of 
the  sumac  nestling  in  the  weather-beaten  crannies  of  an  old 
snake  fence.  The  clusters  of  crimson  berries  remind  one 
of  rich  hangings  in  king's  palaces,  so  fine  and  velvety  is 
their  texture.  Just  look  at  that  gnarled  apple  tree  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  heavy  with  luscious  fruit!  We 
simply  must  get  some.  So  off  we  race,  and  I'm  sure  the 
equivalent,  if  not  the  very  same  stanza  of  Helen  Hunt,  is 
singing  in  all  our  hearts: 

"O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October's  bright  blue  weather." 

M.  J.,  '16. 
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C&e  association  of  Jfotmet  ^tu Dents 

AT  Commencement,  1910,  when  the  first  graduating 
class  of  Sweet  Briar  formed  an  Alumnae  Association, 
the  old  students  who  were  visiting  college,  feeling  a 
desire  for  an  association  that  could  bind  together  all  students 
of  Sweet  Briar — graduates  or  otherwise — formed  themselves 
into  an  organization  called  The  Association  of  Former  Stu- 
dents of  Sweet  Briar  College.  At  that  time  no  constitution 
was  drawn  up,  and  for  several  years  no  new  members  were 
enrolled  and  no  definite  work  accomplished. 

In  February,  1912,  however,  a  number  of  old  students 
visiting  at  Sweet  Briar  met  together,  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion, elected  officers,  and  discussed  various  plans  for  placing 
the  association  upon  a  working  basis. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  determined  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  association  should  be  to  carry  out  the  threefold  pur- 
pose intended  by  the  charter  members,  when  they  banded 
themselves  together  in  June,  1910 :  To  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  old  students  of  Sweet  Briar;  to  keep  every  old 
student  in  touch  with  the  college ;  to  keep  alive  in  the  heart 
of  every  girl  who  had  gone  out  from  Sweet  Briar  that  love 
which  she  had  felt  for  her  college  when  sheltered  within 
its  walls. 

In  order  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  all  old  students, 
it  was  decided  that  various  chapters  of  the  association 
should  be  formed  in  different  cities  and  sections  of  the 
country,  these  chapters  to  elect  their  own  officers,  carry  on 
their  own  work,  and  send  reports  to  the  association  at  the 
annual  meetings   in   June. 

That  the  old  students  might  be  kept  informed  with  regard 
to  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  college,  it  was  resolved 
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that  the  Executive  Committee  should  send  out  each  fall,  to 
every  member  of  the  association,  a  pamphlet,  containing  a 
list  of  students  in  college  at  the  time,  changes  in  the  faculty, 
changes  in  the  old  students'  addresses,  and  general  infor- 
mation concerning  the  growth  and  development  of  Sweet 
Briar. 

To  foster  a  love  for  Sweet  Briar  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  college,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
association  should  bend  all  of  its  energies  towards  raising 
an  Endowment  Fund.  It  was  thought  that  not  only  would 
the  endeavor  to  work  for  the  college  and  raise  the  fund  bring 
all  of  those  interested  in  Sweet  Briar  in  close  touch  with 
each  other,  and  make  them  feel  that  in  assisting  the  under- 
taking they  were  expressing  their  love  and  loyalty  in  a 
practical  way;  but  also  such  a  fund  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  towards  insuring  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  college. 

On  June  3,  1912,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  college  chapel  at  nine  a.  m.  About 
fifty  members  were  present.  Here,  as  at  the  February 
meeting,  plans  for  the  association  were  discussed,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  different  chapters,  and 
the  work  of  raising  an  Endowment  Fund.  It  was  announced 
that  six  hundred  and  eight  dollars  had  already  been  raised 
by  the  old  students  to  start  this  fund.  In  enthusiasm  and 
general  interest  on  the  part  of  those  present,  this  meeting 
in  June  was  all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 

The  Association  of  Former  Students  has  been  organized 
and  started  on  its  way.  It  remains  now  for  those  girls  who 
go  out  from  Sweet  Briar  year  by  year  to  do  their  part  to- 
wards making  the  organization  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  college. 

A.  M.  P.,  '10. 


EDITORIALS 


It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  students  who  come  to  Sweet 
Briar  from  schools  which  do  not  enjoy  a  system  of  student 
government  to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
Student  embodied  in  this  form  of  discipline.     Many 

Government.  students  are  so  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
rules  as  unpleasant  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  an  unsympathetic  faculty,  that  it  is  at  first  hard  to 
change  this  mental  attitude,  and  to  realize  that  at  Sweet 
Briar  government  is  "by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  articles  of  the  student  govern- 
ment constitution  were  framed  before  some  of  the  present 
student  body  even  thought  of  entering  Sweet  Briar,  but  this 
is  no  adequate  reason  for  disclaiming  responsibility  in  up- 
holding these  laws.  In  every  form  of  corporate  life  the 
individual  must  sacrifice  some  personal  inclinations  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  Three  hundred  girls  could  not 
live  and  work  together  in  peace  and  tranquillity  without  some 
form  of  discipline.  Student  government,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  restraints  on  individual  liberty,  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  liberal  system  of  rule  possible  in  a  college.  When 
we  entered  the  Student  Government  Association  of  Sweet 
Briar  and  availed  ourselves  of  its  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, we  tacitly  consented  to  uphold  its  ideals  and  to  bear 
its  responsibilities,  and  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  so.  It 
should  be  the  pride  of  each  one  of  us  to  strive  to  interpret 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  idea  implied  in  the  words  "self- 
government." 
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Dramatics 


In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  trials  for  the 
chapters  of  the  association  were  held  during  the  second  week 
of  October.  The  following  girls  passed  the  requirements 
stipulated  by  the  Committee  on  Dramatics,  and  were  asked 
to  become  Merry  Jesters  and  Ripplers: 


Mildred  Montgomery 
Mary  Johns 
Sylvia  Deutsch 
Eachael  Forbush 
Bessie  Wheless 
Esther  Roberts 
Helen  Beryl 
Marjorie  Johnson 
Helen  Eubank 
Louise  Bennet 
Allen  Sinkler 
Martha  Darden 
Jessie  Darden 
Mary  Tayloe  Gwathmey 


Dorothy  Dishman 
Kathleen  Bingham 
Ruth  Patterson 
Christine  Gholson 
Mary  Pauline  Fordtran 
Virginia  Lloyd 
Lucy  Gayl 
Florence  Barber 
Henrietta  Washburn 
Susie  Slaughter 
Eleanor  Kingsbury 
Jane  Henderson 
Ruth  Bowman 
Nancy  Munce 


On  November  4,  1912,  the  old  members  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  presented  "The  Twig  of  Thorn"  to  the  new 
students  of  the  college. 

The  caste: 

Nessa  Teig Anne  Shutte 

Maurya Margaret  Grant 

Oonah Delia  Lindsay 

Aengus  Arann Mary  Tyler 
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Father  Brian Helen  Lamfrom 

A  Faery  Child Mary  Osborne 

Finnla Elizabeth  Anderson 

Kathleen Nancy  Watson 

Sheila Elizabeth   Baker 

Sheamus Frances  Kichardson 

Martin Clare  Erck 

Tumaus Elizabeth  Franke 

COMMITTEE 

Eebecca   White Chairman 

Helen  McCary Mistress  of  Wardrobe 

Elizabeth  Franke Stage  Manager 

M.  T.,  '13. 
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athletic* 

The  Sweet  Briar  Athletic  Association  certainly  has  the 
right  to  feel  proud  from  the  very  start  this  year.  To  begin 
with  we  have  our  new  physical  director — Miss  Gascoigne — 
in  whose  praise  we  can  not  say  enough,  for  she  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  our  spirit,  and  a  spur  to  our  lagging.  As  a 
result  the  basket-ball  fields,  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  lake 
have  been  popular  from  the  very  first  days  of  college.  One 
strolls  toward  the  lake  and  sees  the  athletic  field  crowded 
almost  to  overflowing,  for  the  four  new  courts  have  proved 
an  attraction  not  only  to  the  girls  who  are  able  to  play,  but 
to  those  who  would  like  to  be  able  to.  Going  on  to  the  lake 
one  finds  all  the  boats  in  use,  and  a  few  hardy  swimmers 
whom  even  the  cold  weather  has  not  kept  out  of  the  water. 

Then  the  girls  who  do  not  go  in  for  these  phases  of 
athletics,  the  Walking  Club  has  taken  in  hand,  and  groups 
of  energetic  pedestrians  are  daily  seen  striding  to  the  monu- 
ments, or  along  the  road  to  Amherst. 

E.  F.,  '13. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  often  meets 
with  the  criticism  that  its  work  is  not  practical  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while.  Many  who  are  not  members  feel  that 
to  belong  implies  nothing  but  a  payment  of  dues  and  an 
attendance  at  meetings,  which  often  interfere  with  ordinary 
pleasures. 

We,  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Association  at  heart, 
and  therefore  realize  its  shortcomings  even  more  keenly,  feel 
it  our  duty  to  disabuse  unappreciative  minds  of  an  idea 
which  is,  in  the  main,  false.  We  feel  sure  that  this  idea  is 
the  result  of  lack  of  thought  or  information  on  the  part  of 
those  who  entertain  it,  for  the  aim  of  the  Association  is  to 
further  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  so  characteristic  of 
Sweet  Briar. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  Association  is  the  Indian 
Mission,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  college  build- 
ings. This  is  supported  in  the  main  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  the  students.  The  girls  are  now  trying  to  raise 
money  to  furnish  the  teacher's  cabin.  Two  or  three  members 
ride  to  the  Mission  weekly,  if  the  weather  permits,  to  teach 
the  children  sewing.  Every  year,  a  Christmas  tree  and 
stockings  are  given  to  the  Mission  children,  and  the  same  is 
done  for  the  little  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college. 

The  work  with  the  maids  is  also  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  Association.  Last  year  a  maids'  club 
and  classes  for  the  maids  were  formed.  Already  this  year 
Sunday  night  song  services  have  been  held,  in  which  the 
maids  have  shown  great  enthusiasm. 

If  for  nothing  else  than  as  a  manifestation  of  college  spirit, 
we  ask  the  help  of  every  individual  girl  to  make  the  Sweet 
Briar  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  equal  to  similar 
organizations  in  the  older  colleges,  the  academic  standards 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  emulate. 

H.  W.,  '14. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  morning  of  September  the  twenty-fifth,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  enter- 
tained at  a  reception  for  the  new  girls,  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  receiving  line  was  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  heads  of  student  organizations. 


On  Saturday,  September  the  twenty-eighth,  Mr.  Snyder, 
president  of  Wofford  College,  delivered  a  delightful  lecture 
on  "Some  Women  of  Shakespeare." 

The  following  Saturday,  October  the  fifth,  Miss  Brock- 
way  rendered  a  charming  musical  program  to  the  students 
of  Sweet  Briar.  Miss  Brockway  is  the  new  member  of  our 
musical  department  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

On  Thursday,  October  the  tenth,  the  faculty  of  Sweet 
Briar  College  entertained  at  tea  for  the  Association  of 
Episcopal  Ministers  of  Southwest  Virginia.  The  members 
of  the  Senior  class  and  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  were  invited  to  attend. 


Miss  Gardner  gave  a  concert  on  October  the  twelfth,  at 
which  she  gave  a  great  many  distinctive  numbers.  The 
program  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

On  Wednesday,  October  the  fifth,  Miss  Carolyn  Martin- 
dale  celebrated  her  fourth  birthday,  and  invited  a  number 
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of  her  faculty  friends,  as  well  as  the  Senior  class,  and  the 
younger  generation  of  Sweet  Briar,  to  enjoy  the  celebration 
with  her. 


On  Saturday  night,  October  the  nineteenth,  the  Merry 
Jesters  entertained  at  an  informal  dinner  in  the  Tea  House, 
in  honor  of  the  new  members  of  the  chapter.  Autumn  leaves 
and  the  club  banner  were  used  for  decorations,  also  Merry 
Jester  place  cards  and  candle  shades.    The  old  members  are : 


Mary  Tyler 
Ellen  Hayes 
Elizabeth  Baker 
Harriet  Evans 
Lillian  Fuller 
Elizabeth  Green 
Ellen  Howison 
Elise  Lloyd 
Helen  McCary 


Mary  Osborne 
Frances  Richardson 
Rebecca  Stout 
Mayo  Thach 
Emmy  Thomas 
Nancy  Watson 
Sallie  Watson 
Ruth  Maurice 


On  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  the  twenty-first,  the 
Ripplers  entertained  the  new  members  of  the  chapter  at  the 
Tea  House.  Autumn  leaves  and  banners  formed  the  decora- 
tions.    The  old  members  of  the  Ripplers  Chapter  are: 


Eugenia  Buffington 
Erna  Driver 
Clare  Erck 
Lillian  Foster 
Elizabeth  Franke 
Bessie  Grammer 
Dorothy  Grammer 
Marv  Page  Grammer 


Helen  Lamfrom 
Delia  Lindsay 
Mary  Pinkerton 
Bernice  Richardson 
Anne   Schutte 
Enid  Sipe 
Margaret  Staley 
Rebecca  White 
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On  Monday  night,  November  the  fourth,  the  Dramatic 
Club  presented  "The  Twig  of  Thorn,"  by  Marie  Josephine 
Warren. 

The  following  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  have  been 
visiting  in  the  dormitories  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
college :  Lucile  Schoolfield,  Kate  Osborne,  Mary  Groover, 
Jeanette  Barr,  Louise  Beadles,  Adelaide  Schockey,  Claudine 
Griffin,  and  Margaret  Thomas. 
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Pettis  of  jFotmet  §>tu  Dents 

We  are  all  interested  in  hearing  of  former  students  of 
Sweet  Briar,  who  have  gone  out  into  different  fields  of 
activity.  Therefore  we  know  that  a  department  of  news 
concerning  former  students  and  teachers  will  be  welcomed 
by  girls  now  in  college,  as  well  as  by  any  former  students 
who  may  happen  to  read  the  magazine.  Any  news  items  for 
this  column  may  be  sent  to  the  alumnse  editor,  Miss  Eugenia 
Griffin,  of  Salem,  Va.,  or  to  the  editor-in-chief.  We  shall 
be  especially  glad  to  receive  news  from  the  Sweet  Briar 
Clubs  of  various  cities,  for  we  sincerely  hope  that  all  these 
different  organization  of  former  Sweet  Briar  girls  have  re- 
sumed their  activities  this  fall. 

Just  at  present  little  Dan  Cupid  seems  to  be  playing  an 
important  role  among  the  ranks  of  former  Sweet  Briar 
students.  Just  recently  has  he  claimed  seven  as  willing 
captives.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  these  brides 
were  students  of  that  famous  "First  Year." 

On  Wednesday,  September  the  eleventh,  Miss  Maria 
Garth,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Inge,  of 
Mobile,  Ala. 

On  September  the  twenty-second,  Miss  lone  Hinds,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Durbin  of  the  same 

city. 

On  Wednesday,  October  the  second,  at  "Edgewood," 
Amherst,  Va.,  Miss  Frances  Ellis  Harrison,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  Bandolph  Harrison,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Bye  Webster,  of  Montana. 

On  Tuesday,  October  the  eighth,  Miss  Elsie  Zaegel,  '12, 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  was  married  to  Mr.  I.  C.  Thomas,  of 
the  same  city. 
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On  October  the  ninth,  at  four  o'clock,  St.  Peter's  Church, 
at  Purcellville,  Va.,  was  the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Eloise  Hirst,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Townsend  Hirst, 
to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Miss  Isabel  Cornwall,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Douglas  Johnston  Miller,  on  Thursday,  October  the  seven- 
teenth. 

On  October  the  twenty-fourth,  Miss  Lillian  Lloyd,  of  Big 
Stone  Gap,  Va.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Thayer,  of  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Margaret  Thomas,  of  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  was 
married  to  Mr.  George  H.  Patton,  on  November  the  seventh. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patton  will  live  in  St.  Louis. 

November  the'  twelfth  was  the  date  of  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Lou  Emma  McWhorter  to  Mr.  Richard  James  Carroll. 

Weddings,  however,  do  not  form  the  sole  topic  of  news 
for  this  column.  There  are  some  of  our  friends  who  are 
only  considering  such  a  step,  others  who  say  they  are  having 
too  good  a  time  to  consider  it,  and  still  others  who  write 
only  of  their  work. 

Of  our  former  Sweet  Briar  students  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Miss  Claudine  Hutter,  of  Lynchburg,  to  our  musical 
faculty.  Miss  Hutter,  a  member  of  the  original  "Thirty- 
Six,"  attended  our  college  for  its  first  two  years,  and  then 
— during  a  part  of  the  third  year — came  over  from  Lynch- 
burg to  continue  her  work  in  piano  under  Miss  Young.  In 
1909,  Miss  Hutter  went  to  Leipsic,  where  she  studied  under 
Herr  Teichmuller  for  two  years.  Last  fall,  after  her  return 
home,  Miss  Hutter  assisted  in  our  musical  department  for 
several  months,  and  now  that  she  is  to  be  with  us  as  a  resi- 
dent teacher  we  wish  to  extend  to  her  a  cordial  welcome. 

Miss  Jennie  Hurt,  '11,  is  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
science  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Institute,  at  Abingdon,  Va. 
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Miss  Annie  Marion  Powell,  who,  since  her  graduation  in 
1910  has  been  filling  the  position  of  instructor  of  English  at 
Sweet  Briar,  is  away  on  a  leave  of  absence  this  year.  Miss 
Powell  is  studying  for  an  A.  M.  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    We  hope  to  have  her  with  us  again  next  year. 

Of  the  other  members  of  '10:  Miss  Annie  Cumnock  is 
teaching  in  the  graded  schools  of  Altavista,  Va. ;  Miss  Louise 
Hooper  is  occupying  the  chair  of  Latin  at  the  Lewisburg 
Female  Institute,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. ;  Miss  Frances 
Murrell  is  at  her  home  in  Lynchburg;  and  Miss  Eugenia 
Griffin  is  history  teacher  at  the  High  School  in  Salem,  Va. 

Miss  Frances  Matson,  '12,  is  teaching  French  at  the 
Fairmont  School,  Monteagle,  Tenn. 

Miss  Loulie  Wilson,  '12,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad.     She  is  now  at  her  home  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Miss  Adelaide  Schockey  has  been  visiting  Miss  Claudine 
Hutter,  at  Sweet  Briar.  On  Sunday  evening,  October 
twentieth,  she  gave  an  informal  concert  in  the  chapel. 

Mrs.  Humphries,  wife  of  our  former  Professor 
Humphries,  returned  to  America  this  summer.  Mrs. 
Humphries  has  been  studying  music  in  Vienna. 
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Spring  at  Jamestofcm 

Their  first-beholding  eyes  saw  saffron-dyed, 

The  flooding  river,  and  a  golden  tide 

That  overflowed  with  buttercups  the  fields  beside. 

In  lovely  May; 

And  here  to-day 
Full  bosomed  swells  the  swollen  river  high: 
All   green    and   gold    and    gold   and    green    the    quickening 
spring  fields  lie. 

They  saw  the  cherry  petals'  blowing  mass, 
Wind-scattered  or  snow-drifted  on  the  grass. 

In  every  May; 

And  here  to-day 
White  storms  of  wild  sweet  blossoms  for  us  flung; 
The   redbird's    song — the   same   song   when   Matoakan   was 
young. 
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3fulie 

JULIE  was  "de  mauvaise  irameur."  Everything  had  gone 
wrong.  She  must  have  gotten  out  of  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed.  How  cold  and  chilly  it  had  been  when  she  got 
up  to  milk  the  cow,  and  the  stove  smoked,  and  the  bread 
wouldn't  bake.  "Le  grandpere"  had  been  particularly  exact- 
ing, and  had  kept  her  busy  first  with  one  little  thing  and 
then  another.  The  simple  round  of  household  duties  was  a 
burden  to  her.  Yet,  when  the  butter  wouldn't  come,  and  she 
broke  her  pitcher  at  the  spring,  she  said  to  herself : 

"Why  should  I  be  sad  ?  Grandpere  has  been  cross  to-day, 
but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  he  is  not  what  he  used  to  be. 
To-day  has  not  gone  so  wrong  after  all — and  then,  am  I  not 
going  to  Marie's  to  a  party  to-night?" 

Julie's  blue  eyes  brightened,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her 
flaxen  braids  bobbed  up  and  down  to  the  even  beat  of  the 
churn. 

"Henriette,  Junon,  and  Eeine  will  be  there.  I  wonder 
how  many  shawls  they  have  knit  since  I  last  saw  them,  and  if 
Junon's  "petite  soeur"  has  gotten  over  the  cough.  Jean  and 
Paul  will  be  there — and  Erancois.  I  wonder  if  Erancois 
will  dance  with  me  many  times,  and  if  he  will  ask  to  come 
home  with  me  ?" 

By  this  time  Julie  was  smiling  to  herself  and  singing, 
"Cher  petit  oiseau"  under  her  breath.  It  was  growing  dark. 
The  butter  had  come,  so  she  washed  the  crocks  in  the  clear, 
cold  spring  water,  put  them  away,  locked  the  spring-house 
door,  and  before  she  entered  the  "chalet,"  stood  looking 
around  her.  The  sun  had  just  gone  down  and  the  soft  gray 
light  of  early  spring  was  enfolding  the  little  valley  below. 
The  lake  far  below  her  had  merged  into  the  mountain,  and 
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the  patches  of  snow  on  the  peaks  were  growing  rosy  with  the 
fading  light.  Julie  drew  a  deep  breath.  This  world  was  so 
beautiful  that  everybody  should  be  happy  and  contented  and 
live  in  harmony  with  it.  She  had  acted  shamefully  to-day. 
She  had  had  bitter  thoughts  because  she  couldn't  have  pretty 
girdles  and  caps  like  the  other  girls,  and  because  she  was 
confined  so  closely  to  the  house  with  her  old  grandfather. 
She  should  not  make  duties  of  her  tasks,  but  pleasures.  She 
remembered  what  her  mother  had  said  to  her  shortly  before 
she  died: 

"Mon  enfant,  you  will  be  all  alone  except  for  'le  grandpere'. 
He  will  be  a  care  to  you,  but  in  caring  for  him  you  will  find 
your  greatest  happiness.  He  took  us  in  when  we  were  home- 
less, and  it  will  be  your  privilege  to  try  to  repay  him  for  his 
love." 

Julie  recalled  these  things  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  her  little  cottage,  and  with  a  happy  heart  went  in  to  warm 
the  milk  for  "le  grandpere." 

"Julie,  Julie,  mon  enfant,  why  hast  thou  been  so  long 
over  my  'souper'  ?     Knowest  thou  not  that  I  am  waiting  V 

Julie  set  the  simple  meal  before  him,  and  sat  down  on  a 
stool  beside  him. 

"Cher  grandpere,"  she  began,  "Marie  Cuendet  is  giving 
a  little  party  to-night  and  I  have  been  invited.  On  my  way 
home  with  the  cows,  I  stopped  at  Madame  Pavol's  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  come  and  sit  with  you  by  the  fire  and  knit 
while  I  was  at  Marie's." 

The  old  man  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  but  Julie  noticed 
a  tear  trickling  down  into  his  beard. 

"Cher  grandpere,  what  is  the  matter?  There,  there,  I 
won't  go,  dearie,  I  won't  leave  you  with  Pavol.  Come,  eat 
your  supper,  and  afterwards  we'll  tell  stories." 

Julie  comforted  the  old  man,  told  him  stories,  and  at  last 
put  him  to  bed.     She  had  not  previously  had  time  to  give  up 
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to  her  feeling  of  disappointment,  but,  now  that  the  old  man 
was  in  bed,  and  she  had  the  long,  lonely  evening  before  her, 
she  sat  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  bowed  her  head  in  her  arms 
and  wept.  It  was  hard,  she  sobbed,  that  after  many  weeks 
of  anticipation  she  should  not  be  able  to  go. 

"They  are  dancing  now,  and  maybe  Francois  is  looking 
around  for  me.  When  he  sees  that  I  am  not  there,  he  will 
be  sorry,  but  he  will  forget  all  about  it." 

She  had  sat  thus  for  some  time  in  the  firelight,  when  she 
heard  footsteps  outside.  She  jumped  hastily  up,  smoothed 
her  braids  and  brushed  the  tears  away.  Surely,  it  was 
Madame  Pavol — but,  no,  the  footsteps  were  too  heavy.  Her 
heart  beat  quickly.  There  was  a  knock ;  she  ran  and  unbolted 
the  door,  and  Frangois  entered. 

"Bon  soir,  monsieur." 

"Bon  soir,  mademoiselle." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  Frangois  said  bluntly: 

"Julie,  why  were  you  not  at  the  party?" 

They  took  their  places  by  the  fireside,  and  in  the  soft  glow 
of  the  embers  their  tongues  were  unloosed  and  they  talked  of 
many  things.     At  last,  he  got  up  to  go. 

"Julie,  may  I  come  to  see  you  and  the  old  grandpere 
to-morrow  evening?" 

He  was  gone,  and  Julie,  with  shining  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks,  lighted  the  candle  and  climbed  slowly  up  the  narrow 
stairs  to  her  little  chamber. 

D.  G. 
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JFfeJrfng,  mitb  tfje  "3foi)n  l&enrps" 

TO-MOKKOW,  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr.,  to-morrow 
you  will  take  me  fishing,  please.  I  feel  that  I  really 
ought  to  know  how  they  do  it." 

Such  had  been  the  final  decree  and  ultimatum  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  Jr.,  the  previous  day.  Her  dutiful  husband  now 
sat  on  the  end  of  their  pier,  awaiting  the  inevitable.  But  the 
inevitable  was  evidently  taking  her  own  sweet  time.  John 
Henry  smiled  to  the  angle-worms  waiting  with  him.  They 
were  the  proverbially  early  worms,  every  one  of  them,  for 
John  Henry  had  been  hurried  off  to  the  woods  behind  the 
little  cottage  before  he  had  quite  finished  his  early  breakfast. 

"Just  juicy  ones,  please !  And  hurry,  dear !"  she  had 
called  after  him.  "The  grocer  says  the  nicest  fish  bite  early 
in  the  morning." 

"I  fear  me,  it's  a  second-class  bourgeois  catch  for  us  to- 
day," John  Henry  confided  to  the  angle-worms. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  lazy,  contented  meditating  by  a 
light  touch  on  the  shoulder.  Jumping  to  his  feet,  he  was 
dumfounded  at  the  ghastly  apparition  of  his  wife,  much  be- 
daubed with  cold  cream,  which  to  his  uninitiated  masculine 
eyes  seemed  as  the  pallor  of  death.  He  tried  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  but  she  broke  away,  smiling  bravely. 

"How  queerly  you  act,  John  Henry.  Please  don't  muss 
up  my  complexion.  'Put  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  cold 
cream  on  the  face  before  venturing  out  in  the  hot  sun,'  "  she 
quoted  solemnly.     "Are  you  ready  to  go,  dear  ?" 

In  dignified  silence,  John  Henry  helped  his  wife  into  the 
boat.  In  dignified  silence,  he  pushed  off  from  the  pier  and 
pulled  on  his  creaking  oars.  But  who  could  effect  solemnity 
on  that  happy  July  morning  ?  The  serene,  blue  sky  defied  it, 
the  rippling  waters  of  the  little  bay,  their  destination,  chal- 
lenged  a   frown.      It  was   a   day  to   laugh  and   sing,    and 
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Mrs.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr.,  realized  it.  Not  so  with  her 
husband.  Laughter  and  singing  were  well  enough  in  their 
place,  but  after  one's  anchor  was  down,  and  one's  baited 
hook  dropped  into  the  water,  naught  should  be  heard  but  the 
lapping  of  the  little  waves  against  the  boat  and  distant 
shore-sounds. 

"Now,  let  us  both  be  very  quiet,  and  if  you  will  please 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  try  not  to  thrash  the  water 
with  your  pole  any  more  than  necessary,  you  may  get  one, 
soon,"  suggested  John  Henry. 

Injured  silence  for  three  seconds.  Then,  in  a  deprecating 
whisper,  she  said,  "John,  love,  my  bait  is  all  gone.  Some- 
thing ate  it,  I  guess." 

Lives  there  a  "John,  love,"  who  has  not  heard  that  apolo- 
getic, pleading  tone  ? 

Soon,  gaining  courage,  she  continued,  "It  must  have  been 
a  'perk.'  The  grocer  says  that  'perk'  are  the  greediest  fish 
in  this  lake,  and  all  the  time  eat  your  bait," 

John  Henry  smiled  and  his  wife  breathed  freely  again.  A 
light  breeze  swung  the  bow  of  the  boat  away  from  the  anchor. 
The  bobbers  of  the  two  poles  drifted  together  at  the  move- 
ment and  simultaneously  went  under. 

"We've  both  got  one.  Don't  let  him  go !"  shouted  John 
Henry  in  ungrammatical  glee. 

Eight  lustily  did  his  wife  hoist  her  line  out  of  the  water. 
She  was  struggling  bravely  with  a  porpoise,  she  told  herself. 
John  Henry  seemed  to  be  having  the  same  trouble.  Then, 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  arose  a  huge,  knotted  mass  of 
seaweed  supported  by  two  hooks  and  lines.  A  minute  it 
wavered  there  and  then  went  down,  and,  above  the  widen- 
ing ripple  it  left,  dangled  two  lines  minus  hooks  and  bobbers. 

"John  Henry,  let's  go  home  and  see  if  the  grocer  brought 
any  mail."  She  spoke  demurely  enough,  but  John  Henry's 
eyes  were  carefully  averted  from  her  face  as  he  turned  to 
lift  anchor.  R.  B.  F.,  '16. 
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C&e  CotoarD 

THE  Medicine  Man  was  speaking,  and  a  feeling  of  awe, 
and  yet  of  hope,  swept  over  the  strangely  haggard 
faces  of  the  Braves,  for  on  the  Wise  Man's  words  the 
fate  of  the  Seneca  tribe  lay  trembling  in  the  balance. 

"Oh,  my  children!  oh,  my  children!"  he  began,  "I  know 
not  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Father  that  ye  perish.  I 
know  not.  But  the  Great  All-Knowing  Pine  Tree,  whisper- 
ing softly,  told  me  this : 

"  'Go,  one  of  ye,  the  one  who  least  desires  to  risk  it,  go,  at 
sundown,  to  the  river  of  the  Seven  Forks,  and  when  the  last 
bird  has  trilled  its  last  note,  standing  upon  the  Eock  of  Fate, 
look  down  into  the  waters  and  see  that  which,  looking  up, 
ye  see  again.  If  what  ye  see  is  bright  and  beautiful,  then 
are  ye  saved ;  if  not,  ye  perish.  Ye  perish,  unless — he  who 
goes  will  die  there — in  the  deep  waters.  But  he  who  goes 
must  be  a  coward,  and  must  go  willingly.'  " 

There  arose  a  cry  among  the  Braves :  "There  is  no  coward 
amongst  us !"  But  a  woman's  voice,  shrilly  protesting, 
answered  mockingly  as  she  pointed  to  one  man: 

"Do  you  rank  yourselves  with  Faintheart,  when  you  go 
upon  the  warpath?  Surely,  he  is  not  a  Brave!"  And  the 
men  knew  that  she  was  right. 

An  ashen  color  crept  into  the  man's  face  as  he  heard  him- 
self denounced  so  openly.  He,  the  poet  and  the  dreamer, 
the  nature  lover,  the  squaw-man  of  the  Seneca — yes,  she  was 
right,  he  was  a  coward,  the  only  one  in  the  tribe.  As  the 
men  approached  him  with  that  vital  question  on  their  lips, 
"Will  you  go?"  he  turned  bitterly  and  cried: 

"I  know  not.     Let  me  think." 

Out  to  the  flowers,  his  children,  and  the  trees,  his 
teachers,  he  wandered,  sick  at  heart,  seeking  comfort  and 
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advice.  Well  he  knew  that  gradually  his  people,  once  so 
powerful,  had  been  subdued  and  were  now  threatened  with 
being  crushed  out  altogether  by  the  fierce,  new,  Northern 
tribes.  It  was  the  Medicine  Man  who  had  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  Great  Father  was  angered  at  some  offense  unwit- 
tingly done  by  them.  And  he,  Faintheart,  son  of  Oka,  could 
alone  appease  His  wrath  by  giving  up  his  life,  if  necessary, 
for  he  was  the  only  coward. 

He  extended  his  arms  and  looked  deep  into  the  heart  of 
his  favorite  tree,  but  it  seemed  only  to  murmur,  and  to  stir 
uneasily,  as  if  afraid  to  give  an  answer.  For  once  all  his 
trees  failed  him.  They  seemed  to  ask  the  question:  "Why, 
oh,  why,  do  you  hesitate?" 

He  went  down  into  the  meadows  where  the  sun  does  not 
need  to  creep  in  among  dark  branches,  but  spreads  out 
merrily  over  all  the  dancing  flowers.  To  them  he  turned  for 
aid. 

"Come,  live,  live,  and  be  happy,"  they  cried.  "Life  is  so 
full  of  sunshine  and  joy !" 

He  looked  up  to  the  trees  on  the  mountain  side,  baffled,  and 
then  down  on  the  rollicking  meadow  in  the  valley.  Should 
he  choose  the  light  and  easy  course,  or  that  which  was  darker 
and  lay  higher  ?  Slowly  pondering,  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  wigwams ;  and,  finally,  standing  as  erect  as  his 
favorite  oak,  with  a  fierce,  exultant  light  burning  in  his  eyes, 
he  cried  to  the  Braves: 

"I  will  go !" 

For  above  the  darkness  of  the  trees,  he  knew  lay  the  Great 
Light. 

On  and  on  he  sped,  towards  the  Eock  of  Fate,  having  left 
his  home  two  hours  ere  the  sun  would  set.  Swiftly  he  ran, 
his  moccasined  feet  gliding  over  the  pine-covered  paths, 
keeping  rhythm   to   the   wild  beating   of  his   heart.      Past 
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mountain,  field,  and  stream  he  sped,  nor  did  he  stop  till, 
near  the  Great  Eock,  he  saw  that  the  shadows  were  lengthen- 
ing all  abont  him.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the 
tree-tops;  taking  a  long  breath,  he  sat  down  to  watch  it  as 
it  sank.  Before  he  could  go  to  the  Fatal  Eock  he  had  to  wait 
till  the  last  bird  had  trilled  its  last  note.  The  sky,  so  red  a 
moment  ago,  changed  to  pink,  the  pink  faded  into  yellow, 
and  the  yellow  turned  to  a  bluish  haze,  which  was  finally 
submerged  in  a  great,  black  sea  of  darkness. 

All  about  him,  dark,  indefinable  shapes  loomed,  moving 
and  rustling  in  the  cool  night  air  now  rapidly  stealing  on. 
A  cricket  chirped  near  him ;  far  in  the  distance  came  the 
sweet  notes  of  a  thrush  calling  to  her  mate ;  then  the  shriller 
cry  of  an  owl  broke  the  stillness ;  after  that,  silence,  un- 
broken. Faintheart  crept  forward.  Again  came  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  thrush,  and  again  the  great  owl  hooted.  He 
was  not  to  go  till  the  last  bird  had  trilled  its  last  note. 

The  minutes  passed ;  still  silence.  Faintheart  moved  for- 
ward stealthily,  but  still  no  sound  broke  on  the  night  air.  A 
leap,  a  bound,  and  he  had  reached  the  rock.  He  looked 
straight  up — into  an  empty  sky;  he  looked  down — into  the 
darkness  of  the  waters  below.  His  time  had  come.  There 
was  a  splash,  and  a  ripple  broke  the  smoothness  of  the  river. 
That  was  all.  Then  out  of  the  misty  hush  of  the  night,  the 
wood-thrush's  notes  came  again,  and  far  above,  the  Evening 
Star  appeared,  casting  its  quivering  reflection  in  the  waters 
directly  below,  where  the  man  had  stood.  Faintheart  had 
jumped  too  soon;  unnecessarily,  he  had  given  up  his  life, 
for  he  had  not  waited  for  the  last  note. 

This,  my  story,  is  an  old,  old  story.  For  centuries  after, 
the  Seneca  people  were  all-powerful,  and  they  still  speak 
lovingly  of  him,  whom  they  once  called  Faintheart,  but  who 
is  remembered  as  Braveheart. 

H.  D. 
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Ci)e  Little  2DID  LaDp 

OXE  snowy,  winter  afternoon,  a  Little  Old  Lady  sat 
before  a  giowing,  flickering  fire  dreaming,  as  little 
old  ladies  do.  She  was  sitting  in  a  large,  square 
room  furnished  with  massive,  gleaming  old  mahogany,  the 
pride  of  many  generations  of  her  people.  As  the  short  after- 
noon drew  to  a  close,  and  the  winter  twilight  fell,  the  room 
became  indistinct,  full  of  shadows,  and  there  was  no  light 
but  the  flickering  firelight.  Sometimes  the  red  coals  would 
give  forth  a  steady  glow;  at  other  times,  the  light,  flaring 
up,  would  be  reflected  many  times  in  the  shining  brass  and- 
irons and  the  brass  rail  around  the  hearth.  At  such  times, 
the  room  would  be  filled  with  warm  light,  and  the  mahogany 
would  gleam,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  big  room  the  light  would 
be  caught  by  some  bright  object  and  held  for  a  moment. 

To  some  prosaic  people,  that  fire  would  seem  only  an 
instrument  of  warmth;  some  very  young  people,  looking 
into  its  bright,  shifting  depths,  would  see  rosy  visions  of  the 
future;  but  the  Little  Old  Lady  saw  in  the  glowing  coals 
of  that  fire  only  scenes  and  pictures  from  the  dim,  sweet 
past.  There  she  sat — little,  and  old,  and  wrinkled,  with  her 
soft,  white  hair,  and  her  wistful  eyes,  and  her  dreams  of 
her  lost  girlhood,  and  dreams  of  her  lost  youth.  In  her  lap 
she  held  a  box,  yellowed  with  age,  and  in  the  box  were  layers 
of  pressed  flowers,  frail  and  delicate,  but  still  preserving  a 
musty  fragrance. 

For  many  years  that  box  had  been  packed  away  and  undis- 
turbed, but  on  this  day  the  Little  Old  Lady  had  unpacked 
it  and  carried  it  down  to  the  quiet  room  and  big  fireplace, 
for  this  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  what  was  to  have 
been — as  she  thought  of  it  the  wistful  smile  deepened,  and 
she  repeated  it  to  herself — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  what 
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was  to  have  been  her  wedding  day.  It  was  this  box  that  had 
brought  the  wistful  look  to  the  Little  Old  Lady's  eyes,  and  the 
droop  to  her  mouth,  for  the  fragrance  of  these  flowers  held 
memories  of  forgotten  days  and  dead  romances.  As  a  girl 
of  to-day  would  keep  a  memory  book,  so  had  the  Little  Old 
Lady,  when  she  was  a  girl,  kept  her  pressed  flowers,  and  each 
of  the  little  withered  things  brought  back  the  old  days  so 
vividly  that  she  almost  forgot  that  she  was  a  little  old  lady, 
and  in  imagination  she  was  a  girl  again. 

There  were  many  flowers  in  the  box,  but  the  Little  Old 
Lady  seemed  interested  only  in  a  few  near  the  top.  With 
loving  fingers  she  lifted  up  one  of  the  flowers — a  pink  rose — 
and  at  its  touch  and  its  fragrance  she  saw  before  her,  instead 
of  the  broad  old  fireplace,  a  Virginia  home,  white-pillared, 
gleaming  with  lights,  and  many  girls  and  young  men  grouped 
about  on  the  big  porches  and  wide,  front  steps ;  and  she  saw 
one  girl,  the  girl  that  she  had  been,  standing  in  the  square, 
front  hall,  and  a  tall  young  man,  the  man  she  was  to  have 
married,  was  being  presented  to  her.  She  had  worn  the  rose 
in  her  hair  that  night. 

Then  she  took  up  a  little  pressed  daisy,  with  its  petals 
brown  and  shriveled,  but  it  called  to  the  mind  of  the  Little 
Old  Lady  the  morning,  so  many  years  ago,  when  she  and  the 
tall  young  man  were  walking  down  the  old  road  that  ran  by 
her  home,  and  he  had  picked  that  daisy  for  her,  and  kept 
one  for  himself. 

Then,  at  the  sight  of  the  little  piece  of  golden-rod  that  lay 
next  the  daisy,  her  eyes  grew  misty,  and  she  gazed  unsee- 
ingly  before  her,  thinking  of  that  golden  autumn  day,  when, 
among  a  crowd  of  girls  and  boys,  she  had  gone  chestnut 
hunting,  and  he  and  she  had  become  separated  from  the 
others,  and  all  that  morning  had  wandered  around,  pretend- 
ing to  hunt  chestnuts.  He  had  picked  the  golden-rod  then, 
for  her  to  wear  in  her  belt. 
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For  a  long  time  she  lived  over  again  that  happy  morn- 
ing, and  then  she  turned  once  more  to  the  box,  and,  with 
fingers  that  trembled,  she  gently  touched  the  little  spray  of 
lilies-of-the-valley  that  lay  there.  Oh,  how  well  she  remem- 
bered that  day  in  the  spring  of  1861,  at  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  great  war,  when  he  had  come  to  tell  her  good-bye. 
She  could  see  him  standing  there,  tall  and  handsome,  in  his 
gray  uniform,  with  the  shoulder-straps  of  a  Confederate 
Captain.  How  she  had  loved  that  gray  uniform,  and  how 
happy  and  confident  she  had  been.  Of  course  they  were 
going  to  beat  the  Yankees  and  drive  them  out  of  Virginia, 
and  then  he  was  coming  back  to  her,  and  they  would  be 
happy.  How  was  she  to  know,  then,  that  in  a  little  over  a 
year  he  would  lie  dead  on  the  bloody  battle-field  of  Malvern 
Hill !  And  how  was  she  to  know,  then,  that  after  four  years 
of  wonderfully  heroic  fighting  the  great  red  battle-flag  of 
the  Confederacy  would  be  dragged  in  the  dust,  and  that  the 
Confederacy  itself  would  go  down  in  history  as  the  Lost 
Cause ! 

The  Little  Old  Lady  sat  there,  with  her  flowers  and  her 
memories,  and,  from  dreaming  of  what  had  been,  she  drifted 
into  that  dim  land,  so  full  of  pain,  so  full  of  sweetness,  the 
great  land  of  the  Might-Have-Been. 

M.  B.,  '16. 
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Cfmsing  a  DtamonO  Hing 

HEKRY,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  to  her  husband,  who 
was  getting  ready  to  leave  the  house,   "to-morrow 
is  my  birthday,  you  know,  and  I  would  so  like  to 
have  a  diamond  ring.     I've  often  regretted  that  my  engage- 
ment ring  wasn't  a  solitaire,  though  I  didn't  want  one  at 
the  time." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  replied  Henry,  smiling  down  at 
the  pretty,  blushing  Emelie,  "wait  and  see  what  to-morrow 
brings  forth." 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  he  was  looking  over  his  mail  at  the 
office,  Mr.  Thomas  came  across  a  dainty-looking  envelope, 
addressed  in  a  very  neat  hand.  Opening  it,  he  read  the 
following : 

"Dear  Cousin  Henry — I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  that 
my  birthday  is  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  will  be 
eighteen  years  old.  You  know  it  is  a  long  time  since  you 
promised  me  a  diamond  ring  for  my  eighteenth  birthday, 
and  this  note  is  meant  for  a  gentle  reminder. 

Trusting  you  will  not  be  offended,  I  am,  as  ever, 
"Your  loving  cousin, 

"Henrietta." 

"By  jingo !"  exclaimed  Henry,  "I'd  clean  forgotten  it. 
In  for  two  diamond  rings  at  the  same  time !  I  can't  aiford 
two  now,  either.  I  can't  disappoint  Henrietta,  but  what 
would  Emelie  think?" 

During  the  day,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  hatched  out  a  nice 
little  plan.  That  night  when  he  went  home  he  had  in  his 
possession  two  diamond  rings — one  a  cheap  ring  purchased 
at  a  little  Jewish  shop  on  a  small  side  street,  and  another,  a 
magnificent  one  for  which  he  paid  a  tremendous  sum  at  a 
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first-class  jeweler's  on  Fifth  Avenue.  And  the  next  day 
Emelie  and  Henrietta  each  received  the  expected  ring;  the 
latter  never  dreaming,  however,  of  the  true  value  of  the  one 
which  came  to  her. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Mrs.  Black,  a  neighbor,  called  on 
Mrs.  Thomas,  and  naturally  Emelie  showed  her  the  diamond 
ring. 

"Really,  my  dear,  it  is  very  pretty  considering  the  place 
where  it  was  bought,"  said  Mrs.  Black. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  the  astonished  Emelie, 
indignantly.     "What  are  you  trying  to  insinuate?" 

"Oh,  don't  be  alarmed,"  was  the  reply.  "It's  simply 
that  on  Tuesday,  when  my  husband  was  going  past  some 
pawnshop-or-other,  Mr.  Thomas  came  out,  and,  showing 
him  a  diamond  ring,  asked  him  how  he  thought  it  would  do 
for  someone  who  would  probably  lose  it  directly." 

Poor  Emelie's  feelings  can  be  imagined.  She  contained 
herself  as  well  as  she  could  before  Mrs.  Black;  but  that 
worthy  lady  had  scarcely  made  her  departure  before  the  ring 
was  off  and  had  been  given  to  Bridget,  the  cook. 

She  meant  to  have  it  out  with  Henry  that  night,  but  she 
had  to  be  decent  to  him,  as  he  brought  home  a  friend  to 
dinner.  She  left  them  rather  early,  and  did  not  get  up  next 
day  till  Henry  had  gone. 

Then  who  should  come  in  but  Henrietta,  to  tell  her  about 
her  lovely  gift  from  Henry. 

"It  is  so  beautiful,  Emelie,"  she  said.  "You  really  ought 
to  see  it.  I  didn't  wear  it  because  I  was  afraid  I'd  lose  it. 
I  know  it  came  from  Tiffany's.  Grace  Bridge  said  it  surely 
did,  and  she  knows." 

Emelie  nursed  her  wrath  in  silence  the  rest  of  that  day, 
but  steadily  her  resentment  grew,  and  when,  finally,  Henry 
came  in,  cheery  and  smiling,  she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"Henry,"  she  burst  out,  "I  hate  you !  I  hate  you !"  and 
she  sank  into  a  chair. 
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"Why,  little  woman,  whatever  is  wrong?"  cried  her  bewil- 
dered and  scarce-believing  spouse.     "What  have  I  done  ?" 

"Done  ?  Oh,  yes,  done.  You  know  well  enough.  Maybe 
Henrietta  can  tell  you,  if  you  don't  know." 

"Thunder!  Did  Henrietta  find  it  out?"  cried  Henry. 
"Isn't  that  the  dickens  of  a  note  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  Henrietta  didn't  find  it  out,  but  I  found  it  out, 
and  I  hate  you  and  your  old  pawnshop  rings !" 

"But,  dear,  I  couldn't  afford  two  rings  like  yours,  and  I 
thought  Henrietta  would  lose  hers  in  a  month,  anyway, 
and " 

"Like  mine?"  cried  Mrs.  Thomas,  sitting  up  suddenly. 
"Like  mine?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Henry  Thomas,  that 
my  ring  was  the  good  one,  and " 

"Why,  yes,  Girl,"  her  husband  interrupted.  "Oh,  yes, 
now  I  see !  You  thought — but  did  you  think  for  a  minute 
that  I'd  treat  you  so  ?  I  couldn't  afford  two  first-class  stones 
just  at  present,  and  I  didn't  want  to  take  off  the  cost  of 
yours  for  Henrietta's ;    so  I " 

But  Mrs.  Thomas,  turning  very  white,  stopped  him.  "Oh, 
Henry,"  she  almost  whispered  in  the  sudden  fear  that 
clutched  her,  "what  shall  I  do  ?  I  was  so  angry  I  gave  the 
ring  to  Bridget." 

"Oh,  Bridget  will  give  it  to  us  if  I  explain,"  he  replied. 

But  when  Mr.  Henry  R.  Thomas  encountered  Bridget  he 
was  met  with  this  reply:  "Sure,  an'  if  it  warn't  good  enough 
fer  the  Missus  it  warn't  good  enough  fer  me,  and  so  I  gave 
it  ter  the  washwoman." 

Well,  when  he  went  to  the  washwoman,  she  had  given  it 
to  the  ashman,  and  the  ashman  had  given  it  to  his  daughter ; 
she,  in  turn,  said  she  gave  it  to  her  sweetheart  to  remember 
her  by,  and  the  sweetheart,  being  "hard  up,"  had  sold  it  for 
ten  dollars  to  a  man  who  evidently  knew  what  he  was  buying. 
This  man,  said  Lizzie's  beau,  was  staying  at  a  nearby  hotel, 
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but  when  Henry  went  thither  in  great  haste,  he  found  he 
had  just  left  for  the  3  :45  for  St  Louis.  It  was  3 :25  now, 
but  at  3  :42  Henry  was  interviewing  the  owner  of  the  ring 
on  board  the  train,  and  though  he  never  could  tell  how  he 
got  it,  he  secured  it  from  the  good-natured  old  gentleman, 
and  carried  it  home  to  Emelie. 

"And  now,  dear,"  said  she,  as  she  gazed  proudly  at  the 
sparkling  jewel  on  her  finger,  "we  must  never  let  Henrietta 
know  anything  about  it.  But  really,  Henry,  dear,  I'll  have 
to  say  something  to  Mrs.  Black." 
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Cimstmas  <Z£toe 

IT  WAS  Christmas  Eve.  The  snow  which  had  first  begun 
with  a  few  stray  flakes,  was  steadily  piling  flake  upon 
flake,  until  a  blanket  of  down  covered  the  earth.  The 
street  lights,  usually  brilliant  and  harsh,  shed  soft  and  sub- 
dued rays  upon  the  last  Christmas  shoppers  who  were 
trudging  cheerfully  along  the  snow-covered  walks. 

In  an  alley  a  man  was  crouched,  shivering  with  cold.  The 
sound  of  every  passing  footstep  sent  him  farther  into  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  night,  while  a  gay  laugh  or  happy 
Christmas  wish  brought  a  grim,  hard  look  into  his  eyes. 
Suddenly,  he  heard  a  small  voice  ask: 

"Oh,  where  is  I  ?  Ought'en  I  to  find  Santa  purty  sooner  ? 
Wonder  where  nursie  is  ?"  The  last  question  was  followed 
by  a  gleeful  laugh. 

The  man,  peering  through  the  darkness,  beheld  before  him 
a  wee  little  girl.  At  the  same  moment  she  beheld  him.  The 
man  crouched  back  again,  but  the  small  maiden  ran  to  him. 

"Oh,  you  is  Santa,"  she  cried  joyfully,  and  she  ran  to  him, 
throwing  her  arms  around  him. 

"JSTursie  said  I'd  never  see  Santa,  'cause  I'm — I'm  a  bad 
girl  un  runned  away." 

The  man  started  to  thrust  her  from  him,  but  her  soft, 
tender  hands  against  his  cheek  stayed  his  impulse. 

"Dear  Santa,  I  want  un  doll,  un  little  boy  doll  that  looks 
really,  truely  real,  and  I'll  name  him  Fredwick  Stout;  he's 
my  daddy." 

Frederick  Stout!  The  man  clutched  his  hands;  oh,  how 
he  hated  that  man ;  oh,  how  he  hated,  hated,  hated  that  man, 
the  one  who  despite  his  wealth,  family,  and  comforts,  had 
ruined  him,  just  so  that  Frederick  Stout  could  gain  a  few 
more  thousands !      Suddenly  he  sprang  up  with  the  small 
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maiden  tightly  clasped  in  his  arms.  He'd  have  his  revenge ! 
O  Lord,  how  Frederick  Stout  must  adore  this  beautiful 
child  of  his.  He  knew,  for  his  own  dear  child  had  left  him 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  to  go  above  where  all 'little  children 
are  made  happy.     He  rushed  madly  from  his  hiding-place. 

"Dear  Santa — I  love  you,"  the  maiden  sleepily  whispered. 
Her  head  was  nestled  comfortably  against  his  shoulder. 

Could  he  betray  this  child  who  trusted  him  so  perfectly? 
he  wondered.     Ah,  he  couldn't. 

Slowly  he  retraced  his  way  back  to  her  home;  he  started 
to  mount  the  steps,  when  through  the  window  he  saw  the 
proud,  pompous  figure  of  Frederick  Stout  strut  across  the 
room. 

All  his  bitterness  and  hatred  for  this  man  rushed  through 
him  again.  Fiercely,  he  clutched  the  sleeping  child,  and 
ran  out  into  the  night. 

H.  B. 
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C&e  Counsel  for  t&e  Defense 

AT  TEN  o'clock  the  court  opened;  at  ten  fifteen,  John 
Whitacre,  who,  according  to  the  warrant  read  by 
the  clerk,  "did  then  and  there  feloniously  assault 
with  a  knife,  one  Timothy  Minor,  inflicting  such  wounds 
that  the  said  Timothy  Minor  did  die,"  was  asked  if  he  had 
counsel. 

"No,  sir,  your  Honor,  I  haven't,"  stammered  the  prisoner, 
very  pale  of  face  and  red  of  eye,  "but  I  didn't " 

"You  need  not  say  anything  until  you  have  counsel,"  said 
the  judge,  not  unkindly,  "and  one  will  be  appointed  accord- 
ing to  the  law.    Have  you  any  preference?" 

A  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply,  and  at  ten  twenty, 
M.  E.  Maitland,  attorney-at-law,  was  appointed  counsel  for 
the  defense.  Now  Lawyer  Maitland  was  golden-haired  and 
blue-eyed,  and  wore  a  bunch  of  violets,  so  when  the  prisoner 
turned  to  look,  he  groaned  audibly,  "Holy  cats,  a  girl !" 

uBang!"  went  the  judge's  gavel,  repressing  a  titter,  but, 
be  it  said  to  her  credit,  Marjorie  Eudora  Maitland  did  not 
flush,  but  turned  to  smile  reassuringly  at  her  client. 

At  half  past  ten,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  answered 
"Not  guilty"  to  the  question  of  the  court,  and  the  case  had 
been  set  for  a  date  three  weeks  away.  Marjorie  followed 
Whitacre  into  his  cell  and  seated  herself  on  the  only  chair 
in  the  tiny  room.  "Now,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you'll  tell  me 
all  about  it,  so  that  I  shall  know  what  to  say.  You  must  tell 
me  the  whole  truth,  for  even  if  you  did  ki — are  guilty,  you 
can  throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court,  though  you  did 
plead  'Not  guilty.'  " 

But  as  he  kept  a  stubborn  silence,  she  proceeded  to  outline 
the  case  as  she  knew  it.  "It  seems,"  she  explained,  "that  at 
half  past  twelve  on  Monday  night,  Minor  was  found  in  an 
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alley-way,  cut  all  about  the  body.  One  of  the  blows  of  the 
assailant's  knife  had  broken  and  stopped  his  watch  at  eleven 
forty-five.  The  policeman  who  found  him  called  Dr.  Dunn, 
who  remembered  having  seen  you  near  there  a  little  while 
before.  He  even  knew  the  exact  time,  because  he  had  just 
passed  the  market,  and,  looking  in,  had  seen  by  the  clock 
that  it  was  just  midnight.  Won't  you  tell  me  your  side  of 
it,  Mr.  Whitacre?" 

"I  ain't  killed  nobody,  miss !"  burst  out  the  man.  "I 
were  near  the  market,  but  I  took  the  las'  car  home,  an'  that 
leaves  at  half  pas'  eleven." 

"But  Dr.  Dunn  saw  you  there  at  twelve  o'clock,"  objected 
Marjorie;    "why  won't  you  tell  me  the  truth?" 

"It  ain't  no  use,  they're  bound  to  hang  me,"  muttered  the 
man,  "but,  miss,  I'll  tell  you.  I  were  in  town  that  night,  an' 
I  didn't  kill  nobody,  but  I  stole — I  stole  a  statue  from 
Mr.  Moreland's  lawn.  I  calculated  to  sell  it  to  the  junk 
man,  but  I  met  Bill  Thompson,  an'  he  give  me  two  plunks 
for  it.  It  were  wort'  more,  but  I  had  a  thirst,  an'  I  needed 
de  dough.  Then  I  took  the  car,  an'  was  goin'  to  the  booze 
house,  when  de  cops  got  me.  An'  fore  Gawd,  miss,  dat's  de 
truth !" 

"But  Dr.  Dunn "  began  Marjorie. 

"I  don't  know  what  he's  got  agin'  me,  miss,  but  what  I 
been  a-tellin'  you  is  Gawd's  own  truth !" 

Marjorie  sighed  hopelessly  as  she  rose,  and  said,  ".Well, 
I'm  going  out  to  prove  it,  and  if  you've  lied  to  me,  I'll  throw 
up  the  whole  case,  and  then  they'll  know  you're  guilty." 

From  the  jail,  she  went  directly  to  interview  Mr.  More- 
land,  where  she  found  that  he  had  had  stolen  from  his  lawn 
a  small,  bronze  figure,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  This 
cheered  her  up  somewhat,  as  she  felt  that  her  client  had 
been  truthful  in  at  least  one  thing.  But,  as  the  days  went 
by,  and  she  was  unable  to  get  any  more  clues,  she  became 
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more  and  more  despondent.  At  last,  one  evening  she  came 
downstairs  in  her  street  clothes. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  take  me  to  town,  now. 
I've  been  over  the  whole  ground,  time  and  time  again,  by  day, 
now  I  am  going  to  see  what  clues  darkness  will  bring  forth." 

But  darkness  seemed  unproductive,  and  as  they  passed 
the  market,  Marjorie  said  to  her  father,  with  a  sigh  of 
despair,  "I  guess  it  is  no  use,  Dad;  I've  failed,"  and  she 
turned  toward  the  window  to  hide  the  quiver  of  her  lips. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  cried,  "Oh,  Dad!  Dad!  who  owns  this 
store,  and  where  does  he  live  ?  Oh,  come  quickly !"  And 
down  the  street  she  tore,  quite  regardless  of  age  or  dignity. 
At  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Martin,  she  held  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  the  proprietor  of  the  Marvel  Meat  Market, 
leaving  with  a  laughing  injunction,  "not  to  tell  any  one, 
dear  Mr.  Martin !"  and  danced  excitedly  home. 

The  day  of  the  trial  dawned,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  court- 
house doors  were  closed.  Selecting  the  jury  took  only  a 
short  time,  as  there  were  no  objections  raised  by  either  side, 
and  by  noon  the  state  had  presented  most  of  its  witnesses. 
Dr.  Dunn  testified  that  he  had  seen  Whitacre  the  night  of 
the  murder,  near  the  alley  where  Minor  was  found,  and  that 
it  was  exactly  midnight  by  the  clock  in  the  market.  Other 
witnesses  testified  that  Whitacre  was  a  man  of  bad  reputa- 
tion, a  thief  and  a  brawler. 

At  last  it  came  time  for  witnesses  for  the  defense,  and 
Marjorie  called  to  the  stand  Mr.  Moreland,  who  testified 
that  his  bronze  statue  had  been  stolen  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der, and  identified  as  his  the  shattered  figure  of  a  fawn 
which  Marjorie  had  discovered  in  a  junk  shop.  Then  Mar- 
tin was  sworn  in,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  butcher,  proprietor 
of  the  Marvel  Meat  Market,  and  several  other  apparently 
needless  facts.  Then  Marjorie  caused  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment to  appear  on  the  faces  of  the  jury  by  asking,  "Do  you 
sell  meat  ?" 
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"Naturally,  being  a  butcher,  my  dear  young "  began 

Martin,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  judge's  gavel. 

"How  do  you  sell  it?"  continued  Marjorie,  "by  liquid 
measure,  linear  measure,  or  what  ?" 

"By  weight,  of  course,"  was  the  disgusted  answer. 

"How  do  you  weigh  it  ?"  came  the  next  question,  and  a 
smile  of  comprehension  slowly  dawned  on  the  face  of  the 
witness. 

"On  spring  scales,"  was  his  answer. 

"Have  you  a  clock  in  your  market  ?"  quickly  followed  his 
last  word. 

"]STo,  miss,  nor  never  had.  The  only  thing  in  my  store 
that  looks  the  least  bit  like  a  clock  is  the  dial  of  my  scales." 

And,  when  in  answer  to  another  question,  he  described 
how,  when  the  scales  were  not  in  use,  the  index  finger 
pointed  to  the  top  of  the  scales,  Marjorie  turned  to  Dr.  Dunn : 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  saw  a  clock  in  the  market,  sir?" 

The  jury  left  the  room,  but  even  before  they  came  back 
with  the  verdict  "Not  guilty,"  the  judge  had  leaned  over, 
and  smilingly  congratulated  Marjorie. 

"You  certainly  have  made  good  as  counsel  for  the  defense, 
Miss  Maitland,"  he  said. 

E.  K. 
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4£00ap  on  a  l^pmn  OBook 

I  WENT  to  an  old  Methodist  Church,  this  summer,  and 
was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  red  edges  of  the  new  hymn 
books,  which  were  put  around  in  the  backs  of  the  pews. 
As  I  took  my  place  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  I  noticed  that 
in  the  little  rack  there  was  one  new  hymn  book,  all  stiff  and 
crackly,  and  one  very  old  one,  with  a  very  floppy,  worn  back. 
Somehow,  the  old  hymn  book  brought  back  memories  of  a 
well-worn  "First  Year  Latin,"  that  had  had  just  such  dog- 
eared corners,  and  just  such  a  floppy  back.  I  picked  up  the 
old  book,  and  it  opened,  as  if  from  habit,  to  "Rock  of  Ages." 
Poor,  dilapidated,  little  Methodist  hymn  book !  How  often 
have  you  been  opened  to  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  how 
many  trembling  voices  have  sung  from  you  at  some  dear 
friend's  funeral  ?  How  many  times  have  you  been  used  in 
weddings,  when  your  singer  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  bride 
that  you  were  quite  forgotten?  How  many  little  children 
have  torn  out  your  front  and  back  pages  to  draw  funny 
pictures  with  "father's  pencil  ?"  Have  not  many  young 
lovers  held  you,  together  ?  Have  you  not  felt  some  of  the 
thrill  when  their  fingers  overlapped  ?  How  tenderly  you 
have  been  clasped  by  the  dear  old  men  and  women,  and  how 
quavering  the  voices  that  sang  your  songs !  Dear  little 
Methodist  hymn  book,  I  am  sure  you  have  served  your  day. 

R.  S.  '16. 
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jFo*  punting  in  jRineteen  Ctoeltoe 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  whole  college  was  very  much 
excited  over  the  fox  hunt  which  was  to  start  from 
Sweet  Briar  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Months  before,  horses  for  this  occasion  had  been  engaged. 
I  felt  myself  to  be  too  inexperienced  a  horse-woman  for  such 
riding,  but  I  looked  with  admiration  at  the  girls  who  were 
plucky  enough  to  follow  the  hounds.  I  had  heard  and  read 
so  much  about  fox  hunting,  that  I  looked  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  hunt,  thinking  that  I  would  see  it  even  if  I 
could  not  join  in  some  real  sport. 

The  long-expected  day  dawned  crisp  and  cold.  The  whole 
earth  was  a  fairyland,  transformed  by  a  filmy  mantle  of 
snow  which  covered  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  and  the 
brown,  uninviting  earth.  Surely  this  was  a  splendid  day 
for  the  hunt!  The  hunters  were  to  start  at  six  a.  m.,  but 
were  forced,  by  reason  of  the  snow,  to  wait  until  half  past 
nine. 

When  they  did  start,  I  looked  incredulously  at  the  horses 
which  the  girls  were  riding.  Were  these  the  steeple-chasers, 
the  hurdlers,  the  quivering  animals,  impatient  for  the  chase  ? 
Here  and  there  was  a  spirited  mount  belonging  to  some  red- 
coated  member  of  the  Hunt  Club,  but  the  majority  of  steeds 
resembled  Ichabod  Crane's  borrowed  horse,  and  looked  as 
though  the  very  thought  of  a  fence  would  cause  them  heart 
failure.  I  was  soon  informed  that  these  horses  would  not 
have  to  take  fences  and  ditches,  but  would  go  through  gates 
in  the  former,  and  on  bridges  over  the  latter.  I  tried  to  for- 
get as  soon  as  possible  this  unpleasant  disillusion.  At  twelve 
thirty,  the  hunters  returned  with  a  fox  slung  over  the  saddle 
of  the  fair  Diana,  who  had  been  "in  at  the  death."  At  least, 
I  thought,  this  is  sport;    but  what  was  my  chagrin  to  find 
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that,  a  little  while  before  the  hunters  left,  a  fox,  which  had 
been  carefully  raised  for  the  purpose,  had  been  let  loose, 
given  a  few  minutes'  start,  and  then  pursued  by  the  eager 
hounds ! 

What  would  our  grandfathers  have  said,  they  who  arose 
at  daybreak  with  shout  and  halloo,  amid  the  baying  of  deep- 
throated  hounds,  to  ride  over  the  broad  country-side  in  quest 
of  the  red-tailed  tyrant  who  had  been  a  menace  to  them  for 
so  long?  Of  course,  it  was  very  sensible  of  the  girls  to  go 
through  gates  and  over  bridges,  instead  of  vainly  attempting 
to  jump,  but  why  were  there  gates  ?  They  rode  too  near 
civilization.  Of  course,  it  was  very  sensible  of  the  Hunt 
Club  to  raise  a  tame  fox,  as  they  were  in  want  of  a  wild  one, 
but  the  very  fact  that  he  was  tame  and  did  not  have  a  long 
start  by  which  to  leave  the  hounds  far  behind,  seems  to  take 
all  idea  of  sport  from  this  hunt. 

M.  M. 
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C&e  am&erst  jfair 

WHAT  a  kaleidoscope!  is  the  first  thought  that  enters 
our  minds  as  we  enter  the  fair  grounds.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  it  all  in  at  one  full  swoop ;  it 
has  to  sink  in  gradually.  If  you  have  ever  been  to  a  country 
fair,  you  will  remember  the  pavilion  where  all  the  farm  prod- 
uce is  exhibited.  Rows  upon  rows  of  gleaming  fruits,  each 
shining  as  a  separate  orb,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  size 
and  perfection,  show  that  the  natives  of  Amherst  have  a  pride 
in  what  they  can  do  when  they  really  try.  But  we  wonder 
which  variety  of  "maiden  blush"  that  bashful  swain  is 
gazing  at  so  pensively.  It  is  surely  not  wasted  on  the  desert 
air,  however,  for,  with  a  flippant  gesture,  the  fair  maid 
chucks  him  under  the  chin  with  the  handle  of  a  cane,  from 
which  flies  a  gaudy  ribbon  labeled  "Everybody's  doin'  it !" 
Oh,  what  a  sad  come-down  to  this  bit  of  rustic  romance ! 

Ker-choo !  What  is  all  that  confetti  ?  But,  before  you 
have  time  to  brush  away  the  feather-duster  effect  that  has 
lashed  your  face,  you  see  the  burly,  "slightly  incapacitated" 
man  melt  into  the  crowd,  shouting,  "Come,  have  your  pic- 
tures took — four  for  fifty.  Right  this  way,  ladies !"  above 
the  din  of  merry-go-round  music,  and  toy  whistles  that  sound 
like  an  expiring  pig.  This  is  certainly  a  unique  place.  Just 
as  we  discover  the  "midway,"  we  are  nearly  run  over  by  a 
prancing  steed  bearing  an  Indian  Princess.  She  rides 
astride,  rolls  her  dark  eyes  at  the  poor,  innocent,  country 
bumpkins,  tosses  back  her  long,  black  braids,  and  with  a 
radiant  smile  which  shows  dazzling,  white  teeth,  she  whips 
up  her  pony  and  gallops  through  the  buzzing  crowd. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  see,  and  interesting  charac- 
ters to  analyze;  but  it  is  not  yet  time  for  the  horse-show, 
and  awarding  of  ribbons,  so  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  that  fascinat- 
ing tent  yonder.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  fortune-tellers  are  a 
class  of  people  with  whom  the  world  could  well  dispense,  but 
just  the  same,  there  is  always  an  allurement  in  finding  out 
one's  future.  M.  P.  J.,  '16. 


EDITORIALS 


We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  haste  at  college.  Few  of  us 
are  strangers  to  that  oppressive  feeling  of  having  more  to  do 
than  can  possibly  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
College  given.     Yet  our  weekly  assignments  of  lessons 

Activities,  are  not  unreasonably  long,  although  we  may 
often  think  so.  Why  are  we  constantly  besieged 
by  this  feeling  of  high  pressure  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  attempt  to  do  too  many 
things  at  one  time.  There  are  those  who  think  that  our 
college  activities  are  too  varied  and  numerous.  It  is  true, 
that,  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  students  than  many 
other  colleges,  we  attempt  to  vie  with  these  colleges  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  our  college  activities.  We  give  more 
plays  than  some  colleges  with  twice  our  number  of  students 
from  which  to  draw  material.  We  try  to  keep  our  athletic 
record  up  to  that  of  colleges  much  larger.  Then,  there  are 
many  smaller  entertainments  and  social  gatherings  which 
require  thought  and  active  work. 

Yet  what  part  of  our  college  life  would  we  give  up  to 
relieve  the  pressure  %  We  have  already  pruned  off  our 
Debating  Club,  because  the  debates,  prepared  hastily  and 
superficially,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  things,  were 
uninteresting  to  the  debaters  and  to  the  listeners. 

We  pause,  however,  before  sacrificing  any  other  part  of 
our  college  life.  We  must  keep  up  our  athletic  standard. 
And  our  plan  of  giving  a  number  of  small  plays  instead  of 
one  or  two  more  ambitious  performances,  enables  a  larger 
number  of  girls  to  develop  what  dramatic  talent  they  may 
have.  Neither  could  we  make  up  our  minds  to  give  up  our 
parties  and  social  gatherings.  We  must  have  play,  even 
when  this  play  involves  work,  as  it  invariably  does. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  solution  to  this  problem.  We  must 
remember,  however,  when  we  are  groaning  under  the  burden 
of  our  responsibilities,  that  we,  ourselves,  do  much  to  make 
our  college  life  more  complex. 


Since  Sweet  Briar  was  founded,  in  1906.  many  students 
have  gone  out  from  her  walls.  Many  of  the  larger  cities, 
both  Xorth  and  South,  contain  groups  of  former 
Former  Sweet  Briar  students.  It  seems  natural,  there- 
Students,  fore,  that  these  alumnae  should  be  drawn  together, 
by  love  of  their  college,  and  should  form  local 
chapters  of  the  Association  of  Former  Students,  which  was 
formed  in  February,  1912. 

Though  many  of  these  chapters  have  been  formed,  they 
have  led,  hitherto,  a  rather  desultory  existence.  While  all 
former  students  of  a  college  are  drawn  together  by  love  of 
their  common  alma  mater,  yet  such  a  bond  is,  at  most,  rather 
vague  and  intangible.  An  active  expression  of  their  affection 
for  Sweet  Briar  is  necessary  for  the  continued  growth  and 
vitality  of  these  local  chapters  of  former  students.  If  the 
chapters  could  adopt  some  definite  purpose  for  which  to 
work,  the  bond  of  fellowship  uniting  the  members  would 
assume  a  firmer,  and  more  lasting  character. 
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Dramatic  !2ote0 

"The  Twig  of  Thorx" 

On  Monday,  Xoveniber  4,  the  old  members  of  the  Dra- 
matic Association  presented  "The  Twig  of  Thorn''  in  honor 
of  the  new  students.  The  choice  of  the  play  seems  both  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate;  fortunate,  in  that  it  maintained 
the  high,  literary  standard  we  have  set  for  our  opening  plays, 
and  unfortunate,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  presenting  an 
Irish  Fairy  Play,  and  because  it  did  not  show  to  the  fullest 
advantage  the  talent  of  our  association. 

Delia  Lindsay,  as  Oonah,  was  just  what  one  would  wish, 
a  beauty-loving  Irish  girl,  with  a  certain  innate  superstition, 
but  with  a  great  heart,  which  instinctively  told  her  which  of 
her  lovers  was  worthiest  of  her  affections.  Mary  Tyler,  as 
Aengus  Araan,  Oonah's  successful  suitor,  was  her  usual, 
irresistible  self,  playing  the  part  of  a  "plain  man"  in  such 
a  convincing  way.  that  no  girl  could  fail  to  be  won  by  his 
wooing.  By  far  the  most  difficult  part  was  that  of  Aileel, 
the  poet,  well  played  by  Adelaide  Hempstead.  Mary  Os- 
borne, as  "A  Faery  Child,"  interpreted  her  part  with  taste 
and  sympathy,  entering  admirably  into  the  spirit  of  the 
"Little  People"  whose  representative  she  was.  iVnne  Schutte 
and  Margaret  Grant,  as  Xessa  and  Maurya,  were  delightful 
examples  of  the  old  woman  of  Irish  tradition.  The  priest 
was,  of  course,  Helen  Lamfrom.  whose  long  experience  in 
clerical  roles  made  her  very  much  at  home  in  her  part.  The 
peasant  men  and  girls  were  excellent  in  their  embarrassed 
awkwardness  at  Oonah's  "hoine  coming,"  and  in  their  whole- 
hearted enjoyment  of  the  country  dance. 

Finally,  to  the  committee,  Rebecca  White,  Helen  McCary, 
and  Elizabeth  Franke,  much  praise  is  due  for  their  patient 
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preparations,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  won. 
May  it  be  said,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  criticism,  that 
the  costuming  was  more  becoming  to  the  players,  than  appro- 
priate to  poor,  Irish  peasants. 

The  Dramatic  Association  may  be  justly  proud  of  a  play 
in  which  there  was  so  much  romance  and  strange  charm, 
and  which  was  fascinating  alike  to  actors  and  audience. 

S.  S.,  '13. 


"A  Rose  o'  Plymouth-Town" 

PRESENTED    BY 

The  Ripplers 

November  11,  1912 

Miles  Standish,  Captain  of  Plymouth Sylvia  Deutsch 

Garrett  Poster,  of  Weston's  men Plorence  Barbour 

John  Margeson  |  of  Plymouth  f  Jane  Henderson 

Philippe  de  la  ]SToye  J      Colonists  {  Eachel  Forbush 

Miriam  Chillingsley,  cousin  to  the  Captain .  .  Helen  Eubank 

Barbara  Standish,  wife  to  the  Captain Louise  Bennett 

Resolute   Story,   aunt  to   the   Captain, 

Mary  Pauline  Fordtran 
Rose  de  la  Noye Helen  Beye 

Place:  Plymouth  in  New  England. 
Period:  1622-1623. 

Act  I — An  early  morning  in  August.     Stolen  Fruit. 
Act  II — An  afternoon  in  October.     A  Maid's  Toys. 
Act  III— A  night  in  March.     The  Red  Light  on  the  Snow. 
Act  IV— The  next  afternoon.     The  Better  Man. 
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On  November  11,  eight  of  the  new  "Ripplers"  presented 
"A  Rose  o'Plymouth-Town"  in  a  manner  so  entirely  charm- 
ing that  it  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  plays  ever  given  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Miss  Helen  Beye,  as  Rose  de  la  Noye,  was  all  that  one 
could  wish  for  as  the  irresistible  little  French  maid,  who 
turned  every  heart  in  stern  old  Plymouth;  and  Florence 
Barbour,  as  Garrett  Foster,  of  Weston's  men,  was  a  most 
gallant  hero.  Helen  Eubank,  as  Miriam  Chillingsley,  showed 
talent  in  a  most  difficult  part;  and  Rachel  Forbush,  as  her 
lover,  Philippe,  captivated  every  heart  in  the  audience. 
Captain  Standish  was  a  most  austere  old  Puritan,  and  yet, 
when  with  his  wife,  Barbara  Standish,  the  demure  little 
Puritan  matron,  he  was  a  most  lovable  old  soldier.  Mary 
Pauline  Fordtran,  as  Aunt  Resolute  Story,  showed  such  true 
dramatic  ability,  that  throughout  the  play  her  wit  and  charm 
were  ever  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

The  part  of  John  Margeson,  played  by  Jane  Henderson, 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  difficult  part  in  the  play. 
She  interpreted  the  character  remarkably  well,  and  deserves 
much  credit, 

The  Committee  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  The 
Chairman,  Esther  Roberts,  was  most  diligent  and  faithful  in 
her  duties;  Mildred  Montgomery,  as  mistress  of  the  ward- 
robe, and  Henrietta  Washburn,  as  stage  manager,  performed 
their  parts  well,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

M.  T.,  '13. 
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"The  Colonel's  Maid" 

presented  by 

The  Merry  Jesters 

CAST 

Colonel  Robert  Rudd — Widower  of  North  Carolina, 

Allen  Sinkler 
Colonel  Richard  Byrd — Widower  of  South  Carolina, 

Dorothy  Dishman 
Bob  Rudd  1  Not  so  antagonistic  as  f  Eleanor  Kingsbury 
Marjorie  Byrd  j     their  resPective  fathers  j  Nancy  Munce 

Mrs.  Carroll — Sister-in-Law  of  Colonel  Rudd.  .Lucy  Gayle 

Julia  Carroll — Her  Daughter Bessie  Wheless 

Ned  Graydon — A  Forgetful  Young  Gentleman, 

Jessie  Darden 
Mr.  Baskom — Colonel  Rudd's  Lawyer.  .  .Mary  Lilias  Johns 
Ching-Ah-Ling — The  Chinese  Cook Martha  Darden 

Act   I — Early  morning   in   the  kitchen   of  the   Rudd 

bachelor  establishment. 
Act  II — The  Rudd  library,  five  days  later. 
Act  III — The  same.     Evening  of  the  same  day. 

committee 

Harriett  Evans,  Chairman 

Nancy  Watson,  Stage  Manager 

Sallie  Watson,  Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe 

On  November  thirtieth,  the  new  members  of  the  Merry 
Jester  Chapter  of  the 'Dramatic  Association  presented  "The 
Colonel's  Maid."  The  cast  was  well  filled,  Allen  Sinkler 
and  Martha  Darden  being  the  particular  "stars"  of  the  occa- 
sion.    Miss  Sinkler  took  the  part  of  the  testy  colonel  with  a 
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great  deal  of  energy.  We  felt  for  her  vocal  chords  after 
her  repeated  roars  of  "Ching !"  Martha  Darden,  as  "Ching," 
pranced  in  and  out  with  true  Oriental  grace.  Nancy  Munce, 
as  the  Maid,  also  deserves  credit  for  her  suave  "Yes,  sirs," 
and  excellent  impersonation  of  the  "parent  of  gentle  folk," 
as  the  colonel  felt  her  to  be. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  cast  for  their  efforts,  and  our- 
selves for  having  them  as  members  of  the  Association. 

R.  M.,  '15. 
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&.  ffli.  €♦  &  Botes 

Every  year,  the  branches  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  in  the  various  women's  colleges  and  schools  in 
Virginia,  hold  a  convention  at  some  one  of  the  colleges.  This 
year,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Association  to 
entertain  this  convention.  Delegates  from  all  the  Virginia 
schools  were  present.  The  leaders  of  the  council  were  Miss 
Oolooah  Burner,  Secretary  of  the  Student  Department  of  the 
]STational  Board;  Miss  Mary  Porter,  Student  Secretary  for 
the  South  Atlantic  Field;  Miss  Ella  Agnew,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Miss  Jean  Paxton,  of 
Randolph-Macon  College ;  Miss  Dodge,  of  Farmville  Normal 
School,  and  Dr.  Rollins,  of  Sweet  Briar. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  an  informal  reception  in 
Sweet  Briar  House.  The  leaders  of  the  council,  and  the 
cabinet  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Association,  received  the  guests. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  exercises  opened  at  8  :45.  After 
the  prayer  by  Dr.  Rollins,  Bessie  Grammer,  president  of  our 
Association,  welcomed  the  guests  in  a  very  graceful  little 
speech.  Miss  Annie  Kate  Gilbert,  of  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege, answered  in  behalf  of  the  visiting  delegates.  The 
remainder  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  various  problems  which  confront  the  Associations. 

On  Saturday  evening,  a  foreign  pageant  was  presented, 
in  which  students  from  Randolph-Macon,  Farmville,  Hollins, 
and  Sweet  Briar  took  part.  The  pageant  was  beautiful  in 
pictorial  effect,  and  gave  the  audience  a  very  vivid  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  foreign  lands.  The  orchestra  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening  by  rendering  selections  from  Chinese,  Indian,  and 
Japanese  music. 
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Miss  Agnew  addressed  the  Association  at  the  usual  six 
o'clock  chapel  service  on  Sunday  evening.  At  seven  o'clock 
on  the  same  evening,  Miss  Burner  gave  a  very  inspiring  talk. 

Monday  was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  business,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  various  methods  of  work.  On  Monday 
evening,  a  bonfire  was  held  at  the  lakeside,  in  honor  of  our 
guests. 

The  council  was  a  new  and  interesting  experience  to  many 
of  us.  Not  only  did  it  give  us  new  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  but  by  bring- 
ing us  in  touch  with  delegates  from  all  the  other  colleges  of 
Virginia,  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  establish  bonds  of 
friendship  with  our  neighbors  throughout  the  state. 
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atretics 

In  the  past  month,  there  have  been  two  series  of  basket- 
ball games,  one  between  the  class  teams,  and  one  between  the 
College  team  and  the  Sub-Specials. 

The  first  game  of  the  interclass  series  was  played  on 
November  eighteenth,  between  the  Senior-Sophomore  Team, 
and  that  of  the  Sub-Specials.     The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Sub-Special  Senior-Sophomore 

Darden  (Opt.)    j ^^ (  McCary  (Opt.) 

Massie                   J                                          (  Portman 

Guenther      )  f  Tyler 

Fuller  J (     Grammer 

Kunkle       1 Guards I       Franke 

Lloyd  j  1         Taylor 

Referee:  Miss  Gascoigne 

SCOKE 

15  13 

Darden  1      \ Fouls i     McCary  1 

Massie  4       J  j    Portman  6 

Darden  2     1 Goals f  Portman  3 

Massie  3     j  \ 

SCOEE 

Senior-Soph.  Junior-Fresh. 

Portman  4  )  Fo  1*  ^    Bennett  7 

2  } 

Portman  4  J 

The  interclass  championship  will  be  decided  at  a  later  date. 


Martin  2 
McCary  2    ]  .Goals.  .  f      Martin  3 
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Two  games  out  of  the  scheduled  three  have  been  played 
between  the  Collegiate  and  the  Sub-Special  Teams.  The 
deciding  game  will  give  the  Sweet  Briar  championship  to 
the  winning  team.  The  first  game  was  played  November 
twenty-sixth,  and  ended  with  the  score  14-12  in  favor  of 
the  college. 

Score 

Sub-Special  College 

Massie  2 Fouls Martin  4 

Massie  1      )  Goals  I     Martin  2 

Darden  4     j  (  Portman  3 

Line-TJp 

Massie      I Forwards {  Portman 

Darden     j  (     Martin 

1st  half  2nd   half 

Fuller         1 Centers j  T^ler     MaUrice 

Guenther    J  [  Erck      Erck 

L%d     1 Guards...  jFranke        T^ler 

Kunkle  j  I  Grammer    Grammer 

The  second  game,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  was  won  by 
the  Sub-Specials,  with  the  score  of  14-13. 

Score 

Sub-Special  Collegiate 

Massie  2    Fouls Martin  1 

Massie  2       )  ~     ,  f  Portman  6 

_.     ,  Y Goals < 

Fordtran  4  j  I 

Line-Up 

Massie      )  ^  ,  f  Portman 

^,     _  } Forwards <      M     , . 

Fordtran  J  I      Martin 

Fuller       1  Centers  {        ^ 

Guenther  J  1  Erck 

Uo7A       j Guards jGrammer 

Kunkle     )  I  Harrison 
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The  second  game  of  the  series  was  between  the  Junior- 
Freshman  Team  and  the  victorious  Sub-Specials. 


Sub-Special 
Massie  (Capt.) 
Darden 
Fuller 
Guentler 
Lloyd 
Kunkle 


kle     J 


9 
Darden  1 


Massie  1 
Darden 


w 


Line-Up 


Junior-Freshman 


JForwardap*™^*-*!0^ 


Center: 


Guards 

Referee:  Miss  Gascoigne 

Scoee 


lHar 


Bennett 
Erck 

Swain 
Patton 
rison 


Fouls 
,  Goals . 


10 
f   Martin  1 
\  Bennett  1 
f  Bennett  4 


On  the  twenty-first  the  two  class  teams  met.     The  final 
score  was  16-15  in  favor  of  the  Senior-Sophomore  players. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  evening  of  October  nineteenth,  a  concert  was  given 
by  the  Kronold  Concert  Company. 

On  October  the  twenty-eighth,  the  new  girls  gave  a 
glorious  Hallowe'en  frolic  in  the  gardens  of  Sweet  Briar 
House.  The  weird,  fantastic  decorations  were  very  appro- 
priate for  a  Hallowe'en  party.  The  old  girls  were  escorted 
from  the  gymnasium  to  the  gardens  by  ghosts  and  witches. 
The  success  of  the  party  was  due  to  the  chairman,  Bland 
Tomlinson,  and  to  her  committee. 

On  November  the  first,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  John 
Cowper  Powyss  on  "The  Study  of  Poetry."  His  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subject,  and  his  delightful  way  of  presenting  it, 
were  keenly  appreciated  by  his  Sweet  Briar  audience. 

On  the  evening  of  November  the  second,  the  Schubert 
String  Quartette  gave  a  concert. 

On  the  evening  of  November  the  ninth,  the  Senior  Class 
presented  the  laughable  farce,  "The  Deacon's  Second  Wife." 

On  November  the  eleventh,  several  new  dramatic  stars 
were  discovered  in  the  presentation  of  "The  Bose  o'  Ply- 
mouth-Town" by  the  new  girls  of  the  Rippler  Chapter  of 
the  Dramatic  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  Huss  gave  a  concert  on  November 
the  eighteenth. 

Founder's  Day  was  celebrated  on  November  twenty- 
second.  The  morning  exercises  began  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Dr.  Benedict  presided.  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  spoke  on  "The  Art  of 
Happiness,"  and  the  Reverend  Carl  E.  Grammer,  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  described  the  difficulties 
and  drawbacks  which  the  trustees  of  the  college  met  with 
in  carrying  out  Mrs.  Williams'  will  in  regard  to  the  found- 
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ing  of  Sweet  Briar.  He  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  development  of  our  college,  and  urged  us  to  maintain 
Sweet  Briar's  high  standard  in  academic  work. 

In  the  evening  of  Founder's  Day,  the  annual  dance  was 
enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  the  students.  It  was  a 
Thanksgiving  affair,  the  decorations  being  autumn  leaves, 
pumpkins,  and  corn  stalks.  Demurely  clad  Puritan  maids 
served  at  the  refreshment  tables,  made  to  represent  corn 
stacks.  Quaker  Girl  music  was  furnished  by  Shroeder's 
Orchestra  of  Washington,  for  the  old  girls'  figure,  which 
was  led  by  Miss  Emmy  Thomas  with  Mr.  Coyle  Kennedy, 
of  Princeton.  Miss  Thomas'  committee  was  composed  of 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  Elsie  Palmer,  and  Adelaide  Hempstead. 

On  November  the  twenty-third,  the  Juniors  gave  a 
"bacon  bat"  in  honor  of  the  Freshmen,  and  of  the  honorary 
members  of  the  two  sister  classes. 

On  Thanksgiving  evening,  Dr.  Walker,  of  Mount  St. 
Angelo,  entertained  the  students  and  faculty  of  Sweet  Briar 
at  a  bonfire.  Every  one  joined  in  the  rollicking  march 
around  the  fire.  We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
delightful  hospitality  of  the  Walker  family. 

The  Athletic  Association  gave  a  very  clever  vaudeville 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gymnasium,  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber thirtieth.  Two  very  clever  little  plays  were  presented, 
as  well  as  a  song  by  Enid  Sipe,  and  a  monologue  by  Erna 
Driver. 

On  the  evening  of  December  the  second,  the  Sweet  Briar 
Orchestra  gave  a  most  delightful  concert. 

From  December  sixth  to  the  ninth,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  held  a  council  at  Sweet  Briar. 

On  December  the  tenth,  the  Extension  Committee  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  gave  a  one-act  play. 
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The  cast,  which  consisted  of  May  Foster,  Elise  Lloyd, 
Antoinette  Camp,  and  Gladys  Schummers,  was  well  chosen. 
The  little  play  was  brimming  with  fun,  from  beginning  to 
end.  After  the  play,  two  films  of  moving-pictures  were 
presented.  These  moving-pictures,  which  were  an  innova- 
tion at  Sweet  Briar,  were  exceedingly  clever,  and  called 
forth  much  enthusiasm  from  the  audience. 

The  Christmas  Song  Service  was  given  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, December  fifteenth.  This  service  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  beautiful  events  of  the  college  year.  Miss 
Brockway,  Clare  Erck,  Martha  Darden,  Florence  Barbour, 
and  Constance  Leachman,  had  solo  parts.  The  chorus  was 
rendered  by  our  vested  choir.  Christmas  greens  in  profu- 
sion, and  soft  lights,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  as  usual, 
invited  the  children  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sweet  Briar 
to  a  Christmas  tree.  The  exercises  took  place  on  December 
the  sixteenth.  Anne  Schutte,  as  Santa  Claus,  presided  over 
the  tree,  and  dispensed  the  Christmas  stockings  to  the  throng 
of  happy  children  gathered  in  the  chapel.  The  Extension 
Committee,  of  which  Margaretha  Ribble  is  chairman,  had 
decorated  the  tree  and  filled  the  Christmas  stockings. 

December  the  nineteenth  was  the  date  of  the  Students' 
Recital.     The  program  was  as  follows : 

Wagner March    from    Tannhauser 

The  Orchestra 

Arthur  Foote An  Irish  Folk  Song 

Miss  Mathilde  Boothe 

Sinding Marche    Grotesque 

Miss  Sallie  Watson 

Prehl Holy  Night — Part  Song  for  Xmas 

Semi-Chorus 
With  aceomp.  of   1st  and  2d  Violin,  'Cello   and  Piano 
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Saint-Saens The  Swan — for  Violin 

Wieniawski    Kuiawiak 

Miss  Grace  Martin 

Liszt Consolations — No.  6 

Miss  Catherine  Pickett 

Nevin "Au  Soir" — Duo  for  two  Violins 

Miss  Grace  Martin,  Miss  Margaret  Lewis 

Harriet  Ware Highland  Joy 

Miss  Constance  Leachman 

Hiller Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  F-sharp  minor 

(last  movement) 
Miss  Florence  Barbour 

Accompanied  by  String  Quintette  and  2d  Piano 

Mendelssohn     Greeting 

Strauss Blue  Danube  Waltzes 

The  Glee  Club 

The  Christmas  holidays  began  on  Friday,  the  twentieth 
of  December.  In  accordance  with  a  very  beautiful  custom, 
the  members  of  the  Sweet  Briar  choir  sang  Christmas  carols 
beneath  the  dormitory  windows,  before  daybreak,  on  this  last 
morning  before  the  holidays. 
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J!3eto0  of  jformer  §>tuOent0 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  weddings  should  form  the 
chief  topic  of  this  department.  We  have  five  to  report  this 
month. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Douglas  Gray,  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Powell  Gray,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Sweet  Briar,  was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Barnes  Tyler. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  Washington, 
Va. 

Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  the 
scene  of  the  marriage  of  Roxlena  Johnson,  of  Coffeyville, 
Kansas,  to  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Johnson,  of  Frostburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  eleventh  of  January.  Frances  Sloan,  another  former 
Sweet  Briar  girl,  was  maid  of  honor.  Miss  Johnson  met 
Mr.  Johnson  while  she  was  visiting  Miss  Frances  Sloan  in 
Pittsburg. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  Juliet  Parris,  who  attended 
Sweet  Briar  in  1910-11,  was  married  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Nicholas  Gill,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Dudley  Powers,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  was  married 
on  January  the  twenty-fifth  to  Mr.  Richard  Lee  Page. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  the  twenty-eighth,  Willie 
Benham  Reeder,  of  Florence,  Ala.,  was  married  to  Mr.  James 
Williamson  Bond. 
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a  iftemttant  Cfjat  Remains 

IX  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  about  five  miles  from 
Amherst  Court  House,  there  is  a  scattered  settlement 
of  what  were  once  genuine  Indians.  They  live  in 
comparative  isolation,  shut  in  from  the  neighboring  towns 
by  surrounding  spurs  of  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains.  Few 
ideas  of  progress  ever  penetrate  from  the  world  outside. 
They  simply  exist  on  the  accustomed  level  of  contented 
ignorance. 

The  occupation  of  these  people  is  for  the  most  part  tobacco 
raising.  They  live  at  great  distances  on  their  tobacco  farms, 
so  there  is  little  social  intercourse  among  them.  Men,  women 
and  children  work  on  the  tobacco  crop,  which  is  their  sole 
means  of  sustenance.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted,  the 
head  of  the  family  goes  into  a  neighboring  town  and  borrows 
the  amount  of  money  that  he  hopes  his  crop  will  bring.  He 
returns  home  with  a  wealth  of  supplies,  and  lives  in  affluence 
for  several  months.  Then,  by  the  time  the  tobacco  is  ready 
to  be  harvested,  he  begins  to  feel  pinched,  and  all  through 
the  winter  he  lives  in  hopeless  poverty  until  he  can  repeat 
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the  process  and  once  more  borrow  in  advance  on  what  he 
hopes  to  realize  from  his  harvest.  If  bad  weather  or  insects 
chance  to  devastate  his  fields,  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  his 
neighbors  for  support  during  the  winter,  and  also  has  a  large 
debt  to  pay  on  last  year's  loan. 

The  ignorance  is  so  great  among  these  people  that  often 
in  buying  their  annual  supplies,  they  can  not  count  the 
change  that  is  given  back,  and  merely  go  by  the  looks  of  the 
amount  returned  to  them.  This  ignorance  naturally  results 
in  many  strange  superstitions.  They  never  eat  beef,  for  it 
is  both  bad  luck  and  bad  taste  to  eat  a  "critter."  Planting, 
or  any  important  undertaking,  is  regulated  by  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

Such  mental,  as  well  as  their  moral  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion, is  probably  due  to  the  frequent  intermarriage  with 
neighboring  negroes  and  low-class  whites.  Sometimes  there 
is  both  a  white  and  a  black  child  in  the  same  family,  not  to 
mention  the  various  stages  and  mixtures  in  between.  Also, 
there  will  be  one  half-wit  and  one  unusually  intelligent 
brother  or  sister ;  and  strange  to  say,  the  ones  with  the  least 
white  blood  are  the  most  intelligent.  There  is  a  strong  class 
feeling  among  them,  and  absolute  intolerance  of  those  who 
have  fallen  a  step  lower  in  the  scale.  This  is  carried  so  far 
that  they  will  allow  an  unworthy  relative  to  starve  rather 
than  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  helping  a  degenerate. 

This  very  trait,  however,  uncharitable  though  it  may  be, 
shows  that  there  is  still  some  of  the  old  pride  of  race  left. 
They  are  extremely  sensitive,  for  they  realize  their  weak- 
nesses, and  the  old  standard  from  which  they  have  fallen. 
One  of  the  more  respectable  old  women  once  told  a  minister 
that  she  did  wish  the  men  around  there  could  get  an  educa- 
tion. When  asked  why  their  ignorance  was  so  oppressive  to 
her,  she  replied  that  they  were  no  account.  "My  son,"  she 
said,  by  way  of  illustration,  "built  my  house,  an'  'tain't  level 
an'  'tain't  straight." 
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The  complaint  of  the  old  woman  shows  that  they  are  not 
entirely  devoid  of  ambition.  Very  little  has  been  done, 
however,  to  foster  the  noble  qualities  that  are  latent  in  these 
people.  The  state  has  built  a  small  school  for  them  consist- 
ing of  a  two-room  log  cabin,  at  which  the  average  attendance 
is  about  forty.  This  includes  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages, 
from  four  to  twenty.  One  teacher,  absolutely  devoid  of 
pecuniary  ambitions,  is  employed  for  six  months  during  the 
year,  and  she  teaches  this  heterogeneous  flock  five  days  in 
the  week  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  teacher  employed  is  usually  secured  through  the 
church,  and  has  charge  of  the  Sunday  school  and  other 
religious  activities.  Indeed,  a  most  enthusiastic  missionary 
spirit  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  meager  salary  appor- 
tioned by  the  state  board  to  the  principal  of  the  school.  The 
teacher  visits  among  the  parents  of  the  children,  distributing 
clothes,  food,  and  medicine  to  those  in  need,  and  the  gratitude 
and  devotion  she  receives  is  another  hopeful  quality  of  the 
settlers.  She  is  gradually  teaching  them,  through  church 
work,  the  methods  and  advantages  of  organizations  and  social 
intercourse.  The  work  is  slow,  and  the  material  stolid,  but 
it  has  shown  itself  to  be  worth  while. 

If  some  philanthropic  soul,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
home  missions,  would  study  the  situation  and  realize  what 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  with  such  a  remarkably 
small  equipment,  he  would  certainly  find  this  to  be  fruitful 
ground  for  an  investment.  A  good  manual  training  school 
for  the  boys,  to  enable  them  to  build  "straight  an'  level" 
houses,  and  also  some  practical  instruction  in  horticulture, 
which  would  enable  them  to  farm  intelligently,  would  mean 
untold  good  to  them.  The  girls  are  in  need  of  equipment  for 
practical  sewing  and  cooking.  The  progress  already  made 
is  a  sure  guarantee  that  better  opportunities  would  soon 
make  of  these  loyal,  stolid  folks,  good  and  valuable  citizens 
of  Virginia.  M.  R.,  '13. 
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TURN  around  slowly,  please.  Now,  walk  across  the 
room  slowly,  so  we  can  see  how  it  hangs,"  chanted 
the  dressmaker  monotonously.  She  knelt  at  Julie's 
feet  with  a  paper  of  pins,  while  from  across  the  room  Julie's 
mother  directed  the  final  arrangement  of  the  white  draperies. 
Julie's  flat,  fourteen-year-old  figure  revolved  patiently  before 
them.  She  stumbled  heavily  over  the  long,  satin  wrappings 
that  checked  her  boyish  stride. 

"Seems  like  a  pity  all  the  bridesmaids  was  going  to  wear 
white,"  ventured  the  dressmaker.  "Now,  if  Miss  Julie  could 
have  some  pink  on  her  to  give  her  a  little  color." 

Julie  dispassionately  surveyed  her  ghostly  image  in  the 
glass. 

"It  does  look  like  a  shroud,  doesn't  it  ?"  she  remarked 
cheerfully. 

"Julie !"  began  her  mother.  She  was  interrupted  by  a 

voice  behind  her. 

"M-m,  ain't  that  pretty  ?"  came  the  unctuous  tones  of  an 
old  colored  woman  in  the  doorway.  "Don't  she  look  like 
one  of  these  angels  come  right  down  from  heaven  ?"  She 
circled  around  Julie,  clasping  her  hands  and  rolling  her  fat 
body  to  and  fro. 

"You  going  to  be  the  finest  lady  at  the  wedding  to-night. 
Uh,  I  most  forgot  to  tell  you  that  old  Mr.  Mumford  is  down- 
stairs to  see  you." 

"Tell  him  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  Lucy/'  said  Julie's 
mother. 

The  old  woman  giggled  slyly.  "Huh,  huh;  he  asked  for 
Miss  Julie  in  particular." 

"I'm  not  going,"  said  Julie,  "he  always  kisses  me." 
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"My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "he's  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  and  he's  known  you  since  you  were  a  baby." 

"I  'spect  he's  done  brought  you  something,  Miss  Julie," 
said  Lucy  with  another  giggle.     Julie  sighed. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  speak  to  him,"  she  grumbled. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  she  dragged  herself  reluctantly  down- 
stairs. By  the  portieres  of  the  parlor  door  she  paused  to 
sniff  at  the  evergreens  festooned  for  her  cousin's  wedding. 
From  the  parlor  came  the  conversation  of  her  mother  and 
Mr.  Mumford. 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother's  voice,  "we  expect  him  any  minute. 
He's  to  be  Julie's  partner  in  the  wedding  procession." 

"I  don't  like  that,"  in  Mr.  Mumford's  heavy  rumble. 

"No,  of  course,"  her  mother  went  on  apologetically;  "Al- 
bert is  wild,  but  it's  only  for  to-night,  and  Grace  would  have 
him  for  one  of  her  ushers.  We  were  so  afraid  once  that  she 
really  was  in  love  with  him." 

Julie  parted  the  curtains  and  entered,  stumbling  over  a 
tabouret  laden  with  palms.  One  of  the  discreet  pauses, 
which  so  often  fell  upon  the  conversation  of  her  elders,  fol- 
lowed. She  came  forward  awkwardly,  with  one  hand  out 
to  ward  off  the  impending  embraces  of  Mr.  Mumford. 

"Well,  well,"  said  that  gentleman,  advancing  his  gray 
beard  towards  Julie's  face,  "how  you've  grown !  We'll  have 
you  stepping  off  next.  I  won't  have  to  wait  much  longer  for 
you,  will  I  ?"  he  finished,  chuckling. 

Julie  forced  a  wearied  smile.  Like  a  hermit-crab  retiring 
into  its  shell,  she  shrank  away  into  as  small  a  space  as 
possible  from  the  extended  arms  of  Mr.  Mumford. 

"Julie  will  entertain  you  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I 
attend  to  some  things,"  said  her  mother,  ignoring  the  despair- 
ing glance  of  Julie. 

"Oh,  there's  the  doorbell,"  cried  Julie;  "I  must  go  see 
who  it  is."    She  bounded  out  of  the  room,  past  Mr.  Mumford. 
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Through  the  glass  of  the  upper  door,  she  saw  a  young  man. 
Julie's  mind  flew  back  to  the  words  she  had  overheard.  She 
opened  the  door  cautiously.    The  young  man  entered,  smiling. 

"I  suppose  they  are  expecting  me,"  he  said.  "My  name 
is  Albert  Tracy." 

Julie  blushed  self-consciously. 

''Yes,"  she  murmured,  "won't  you  walk  in?  Lucy  will 
be  here  in  a  minute  to  show  you  your  room." 

Mr.  Mumford  rose  stiffly  to  greet  the  new  arrival. 

"I  must  be  going,"  he  said. 

Julie  sat  down  in  the  parlor  with  Albert  Tracy  to  await 
the  coming  of  Lucy.  What  on  earth  could  keep  her  so  long  ? 
Julie  wriggled  in  her  chair.  The  young  man  sat  looking 
around  the  room,  darkened  for  the  candles,  and  hung  with 
holly  and  cedar. 

"Well,  this  is  a  sad  day  for  me,"  he  remarked  finally. 

"Oh,"  said  Julie,  "you  mean  because  Grace ?"     She 

stopped  and  looked  at  Albert.  He  had  a  delicately  made 
face,  the  cheeks  slightly  sunken,  faintly  shadowed  underneath 
his  brown  eyes.  He  turned  his  look  towards  Julie's  sympa- 
thetic gaze. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "my  heart's  broken.'' 

"Perhaps  somebody  else  will  mend  it  for  you,"  suggested 
Julie  practically. 

"Never !"  said  Mr.  Tracy  indignantly.  He  assumed  a 
defiant  attitude.  "But  I'm  game.  I'll  see  Grace  through 
all  right.  I'll  be  the  gayest  one  at  the  reception.  I'm  going 
to  kiss  all  the  bridesmaids."  He  looked  at  Julie  with  a  smile 
on  his  slender  lips. 

Julie  flushed  angrily.  "You  can't  kiss  me"  she  said ;  "I 
can't  stand  to  be  kissed." 

"There's  only  one  thing  I  can't  stand,  and  that's  an  ugly 
girl.  I  told  Grace  that  if  she  gave  me  a  homely  girl  to  walk 
with,  even  my  love  for  her  wouldn't  make  me  come." 

Julie  grew  redder  still. 
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"I'm  to  be  your  -partner,"  she  muttered  unhappily. 

"Good  enough!"  cried  Mr.  Tracy  gallantly.  "What  do 
you  bet  that  I  don't  get  that  kiss  ?" 

Julie  was  silent.  It  was  her  first  experience  in  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature.  Albert  Tracy's  brown  eyes  rested  mock- 
ingly on  hers.     She  blurted  out  suddenly: 

"I'll  bet  you  another  one."  She  was  frightened  at  her 
own  boldness. 

"Miss  Annie  say  she  so  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  Mr. 
Tracy,"  interrupted  the  voice  of  Lucy.  Julie  wondered  if 
she  had  heard.  "Miss  Julie,  Miss  Annie  say  it's  time  for 
you  to  be  dressing  for  the  wedding." 

Julie  fled  swiftly  up  the  stairs.  She  hurried  into  the 
despised  white  gown.  In  the  glass  she  studied  herself  with 
great  attention. 

"If  I  only  had  more  color,"  she  groaned. 

"You  look  very  nice,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  busily 
fastening  hooks.  At  this  faint  compliment,  Julie  remained 
unmoved.  She  waited  until  her  mother  had  left  the  room, 
then  she  carefully  closed  the  door. 

"Julie,  we're  waiting,"  called  a  voice  from  the  stairs. 

"Coming,"  answered  Julie.  She  ran  to  the  mirror  and 
dabbed  the  red  finger-nail  polisher  recklessly  on  either  cheek. 

"Hurry,"  they  called,  as  she  approached.  "Why,  Julie, 
how  pretty  you  look !" 

To  the  excited  Julie,  it  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  until 
the  carriages  were  returning  to  the  house  for  the  reception. 
She  got  out  of  hers  prepared  to  carefully  avoid  Albert  Tracy. 
She  pushed  through  the  crowd  in  the  hot,  lighted  rooms  to 
a  corner  in  the  hall.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  laid  her  heavy 
hothouse  flowers  on  the  floor,  and  leaned  comfortably  against 
the  wall.  In  the  parlor  she  could  hear  Albert  Tracy's  laugh- 
ing rise  high  above  the  general  babble,  as  he  congratulated 
the  bride  and  groom.  Soon  little  shrills,  followed  by  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  were  heard  in  the  parlor. 
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"He's  kissing  the  bridesmaids,"  thought  Julie,  and  drew 
farther  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  corner. 

"Where's  the  other  one?"  shouted  Mr.  Tracy's  voice. 

Old  Lucy's  black  face  suddenly  appeared  in  the  little 
entry  that  opened  from  Julie's  retreat. 

"Here  she  is,  Marster,"  shouted  Lucy,  gleefully,  "hidin' 
here  in  the  corner." 

Julie  straightened  herself  and  waited  stolidly.  Mr.  Tracy, 
flushed  and  laughing,  shoved  through  the  crowd. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "where's  my  bet  ?" 

Julie  stood  in  silent  misery.  She  submitted  to  two  kisses 
on  her  hot  cheek.  Mr.  Tracy  swept  on  his  victorious  way 
through  the  throng  of  people.  Julie,  relapsed  against  the 
wall,  sank  speedily  from  public  notice.  She  was  surprised 
that  she  was  not  more  disgusted  either  with  herself  or  Mr. 
Tracy.  She  picked  up  the  bunch  of  roses  and  began  to  pull 
off  the  petals. 

"Can't  you  find  a  better  use  for  them  than  that?"  said 
a  voice  in  her  ear.  Julie  looked  up,  startled,  to  meet  the 
brown  eyes  of  Albert  Tracy. 

"You  might  give  me  one,  for  instance,"  he  went  on. 

"I  suppose  I  might,"  said  Julie  slowly,  "but  I  sha'n't." 

"Then  I'll  take  one,"  announced  Mr.  Tracy,  and  coolly 
broke  off  the  most  perfect  bud. 

"Pig!"  said  Julie  with  scorn. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  said  Mr.  Tracy.  His  voice 
became  low  and  tender.  He  fixed  his  eyes  mournfully  on 
Julie.     She  blushed  and  stammered. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Then  give  me  one  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Tracy. 

Julie  hurriedly  snatched  one  from  the  bunch  and  threw 
it  in  his  hand.  With  a  bow  and  a  look  of  devotion,  Mr. 
Tracy  departed. 

Left  alone,  Julie  meditated  once  more.  Vague  and 
delightful  images,  at  w*"'rt*»  «>>p  was  startled  to  find  herself 
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pleased,  floated  through  her  mind.  She  saw  herself  the 
riveter  of  Mr.  Tracy's  shattered  heart,  the  reformer  of  his 
wild  ways,  the  inspiration  of  his  career.  She  resolved  that 
she  would  wear  high-heeled  slippers,  and  curl  her  hopelessly 
straight  hair.  She  remained  dreaming,  deaf  to  the  steady 
hum  and  buzz  about  her,  until  the  name  of  Mr.  Tracy  made 
her  prick  up  her  ears  and  listen. 

"Yes,"  said  one  elderly  lady  to  another  over  their  cups 
of  coffee,  "Albert  Tracy  is  always  saying  if  there's  one  thing 
he  can't  endure,  it's  an  ugly  girl,  and  now  he's  engaged  to 
the  ugliest  girl  in  the  county.  Why,  they  say  she's  positively 
hideous." 

"Has  money,  I  suppose,"  answered  the  other.  "Well,  it's 
her  own  affair,  but  marrying  a  man  to  reform  him " 

Julie  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  She  ran  through  the 
little  entry  and  up  the  back  stairs.  As  she  ran,  she  rubbed 
frantically  at  her  cheeks  with  her  handkerchief.  Her  roses 
fell  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  where  she  trampled  them  in  her 
haste.  In  her  own  room,  she  tore  off  her  bridesmaid's  attire 
and  dragged  on  a  dilapidated  house  dress.  She  pulled  down 
her  hair  and  plaited  it  in  a  tight  braid.  She  bounced  out  of 
the  room,  and  in  the  hall  ran  against  Lucy. 

"Lawd,  Miss  Julie,"  cried  Lucy,  "what's  become  of  all 
your  pretty  clothes  ?  You  ain't  going  down  like  that  ?  Don't 
you  want  your  supper  ?" 

"No,"  said  Julie,  pushing  by  the  old  woman,  "I'm  going 
to  sit  on  the  back  steps  and  swipe  salad  as  it  comes  past." 

"Lawd,  Miss  Julie,"  cried  Lucy,  "an'  you  actin'  so  grown- 
up a  while  back." 

"Well,  I'm  not  grown-up,"  snapped  Julie,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  be.     The  things  grown-up  people  do  are  silly." 

M.  P.,  '13. 
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$&i%$  Collitoer'*  Crea0ure 

THE  river  road,  dark  and  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  sun,  was,  at  midnight,  a  dank,  black  vault, 
over  which  met  the  ghostly  arms  of  giant  willows, 
grey  with  the  accumulated  moss  of  years.  The  waters,  rush- 
ing over  the  shallow,  rocky  bottom  of  the  river  bed,  the  sleepy 
rustlings  of  the  slumbering  night-world,  were  a  suitable 
lullaby  for  the  solemn  old  trees. 

Suddenly,  down  through  the  woods  that  rose  abruptly 
from  river  and  road,  came  the  distant  crashing  sound  of  an 
animal  in  flight.  Swiftly  it  drew  nearer,  and  now  there 
seemed  to  be  another  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first.  Thunder- 
ing down  the  bank  the  creatures  came,  startling  bird  and 
beast  from  their  rest.  With  a  final  plunge,  two  black  forms 
leaped  to  the  roadside  and  lay  there,  panting  for  breath. 
Minutes  passed.  The  two  still  crouched  in  the  tall  grass, 
noiseless,  as  if  listening.  Then,  one  long  form  crawled  out 
cautiously,  and  stood  erect: 

"All  right,  Joe — now  for  the  cabin." 

Bad  Joe  pulled  himself  up,  smothering  a  curse  as  he 
stepped  on  a  painfully  twisted  ankle. 

"Holy  mackerel,  can't  you  give  a  fellow  a  hand!"  he 
muttered,  as  he  swung  a  heavy  burlap  sack  to  his  shoulder 
and  limped  into  the  road.  The  younger  man  ahead  turned 
impatiently  and  attempted  to  take  the  bag  from  the  other's 
grasp. 

"No,  you  don't,  Smiley,  my  boy,"  said  Bad  Joe,  with  a 
mirthless  leer ;  "not  while  your  Uncle  Joe  has  a  bum  ankle. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  sight  of  old  Miss  Tolliver's  treasure 
just  yet  a  while.     But  lend  me  a  shoulder." 

The  one  addressed  as  Smiley,  sullenly  gave  his  arm  to 
his  companion,  and  they  trudged  on  in  silence,  each  busy 
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with  his  own  schemes.  Miss  Tolliver's  death  and  bestowal 
of  her  famous  jewels  and  silver  upon  the  little  church  of 
her  native  village,  had  shocked  her  expectant  relatives  and 
caused  a  widening  whirlpool  of  gossip  in  the  town.  Its 
farthest  ripples,  Bad  Joe  and  Smiley  Black  had  caught,  had 
made  their  silent  plans,  had  acted  swiftly,  and  were  bearing 
away  the  prize. 

An  abandoned  cabin,  used  formerly  by  trappers,  was  their 
goal.  As  chance  would  have  it,  their  road,  winding  up  from 
the  river  bed,  lay  past  the  village  graveyard.  A  new-made 
grave  lay  on  its  outskirts.  Was  it  an  omen  of  impending 
misfortune,  that,  as  they  passed  the  upturned  earth,  a  dis- 
tant dog  set  up  a  mournful  howling?  Both  men  started 
guiltily,  and  then,  ashamed  of  the  involuntary  weakness, 
went  quickly  on. 

In  half  an  hour  they  were  in  the  deserted  cabin,  chilled 
to  the  bone  by  the  raw  night  air,  but  fearful  of  striking  a 
light.  A  strange  excitement  possessed  the  usually  phlegmatic 
Smiley.  His  eyes  burned  with  a  wild,  sinister  light  as  he 
handled  the  treasure  spread  out  between  himself  and  his 
accomplice.  As  if  by  a  sudden  inspiration  he  drew  a  flask 
from  his  hip  pocket,  and  shoved  it  into  the  eagerly  trembling 
hands  of  Bad  Joe.  Then  he  went  quickly  to  the  door  of 
the  cabin  and  stepped  outside,  softly  pulling  the  latch  to, 
behind  him. 

Soon  came  horrible  noises  from  the  room  within,  awful 
choking  sounds,  unearthly  moans;  a  ghastly  struggle  was 
taking  place.  A  losing  struggle,  it  seemed,  for  the  groans 
became  gasps,  then  silence. 

Smiley  Black  entered  the  cabin  on  tip-toe.  He  reappeared 
almost  immediately  with  the  burlap  sack  over  one  shoulder. 
With  long,  sure  strides  he  plunged  into  the  black  woods. 

The  midnight  crowd  had  come  and  gone,  and  Otto's  place 
was    nearly    empty.      Only    one   boisterous    party    of    four 
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remained — all  men.  They  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon, 
shadowed  by  an  overhanging  balcony.  Only  the  small,  flicker- 
ing lamp  of  a  side  exit  made  their  faces  visible  to  one 
another.  Three  of  the  party  were  typical  denizens  of  the 
city  "underworld,"  who,  it  seemed,  had  obligingly  taken 
into  their  midst  a  visitor  to  the  city.  This  gentleman  did 
not  look  entirely  out  of  place  among  his  companions,  and 
very  evidently  felt  himself  one  of  them.  To  these  boon 
companions  he  had  been  telling  the  story  of  his  life,  inter- 
spersed with  long  swigs  of  a  most  enlivening  beverage.  These 
had  carried  him  far  out  of  his  habitual  phlegmatic  reserve 
so  far,  that  more  than  once  his  friends  had  to  force  him  to 
lower  his  rising  voice.  'Not  that  the  story  was  an  uninterest- 
ing one.  So  well  pleased  with  it  were  they,  that  glass  after 
glass  was  filled  for  the  narrator,  and  he  was  urged  to  con- 
tinue. But  now  their  guest  was  becoming  strangely  drowsy. 
In  vain  he  roused  himself,  finally,  even  standing  up  in  the 
attempt  to  shake  off  this  overpowering  numbness.  Then, 
with  a  final  nod,  he  fell  across  the  table. 

Quickly  the  smiles  vanished  from  the  faces  of  his  three 
companions.  But  it  was  not  compassion  that  had  sobered 
them  so  instantaneously.  With  silent,  business-like  move- 
ments, they  searched  the  pockets  of  the  slumbering  man.  A 
grunt  of  satisfaction  from  the  leader  of  the  three  showed 
that  the  investigation  had  not  been  in  vain.  Then,  for  a 
brief  moment,  the  light  from  the  lamp  gleamed  on  a  long, 
curved  knife.  .  .  .  There  was  a  low,  gurgling  sound 
from  the  slumberer,  and  the  three  men  were  gone  through 
the  little  side  door. 

R.  F. 
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When  muwer  leaves  me  'lone  at  night, 
Away  upstairs  wifout  a  light, 
An'  I  gets  shiv'ry  down  my  spine, 
I  almos'  wish  'at  I  was  blin', 

Cause  in  the  corner  I  always  see 

A  Goblin  Man  a-lookin'  at  me ; 

An'  his  eyes  are  red,  an'  his  hair  is  blue, 

An'  he  eats  little  boys  like  me  an'  you. 

My  muwer  says  if  I  am  good, 

An'  act  like  little  boys  really  should, 

'At  I  won't  see  any  Goblin  Man, 

An'  won't  be  'fraid  of  his  cold  old  hand. 

So  I  don't  'spect  I'm  a  good  littl'  boy 
'At's  goin'  to  grow  up  his  muvver's  joy, 
'Cause  every  night  when  I  am  lef, 
The  Goblin  scares  me  mos'  to  def. 


J.  Henderson. 
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3lean 

THE  firelight  flickered  softly  around  the  large,  low- 
ceiled  room.  It  touched  the  dark  wainscoting  and  the 
great,  old-fashioned  furniture  and  then  danced  away, 
enchantingly  elusive,  to  the  relics  of  ancient  silver  and 
brass  bowls  in  the  corner,  which  it  would  brighten  up  with 
a  sudden  dash  of  color.  It  played  with  the  red  and  green 
in  the  carpet,  it  flirted  with  the  stern,  austere  looking  clock, 
and  it  glanced  demurely,  shyly,  at  the  little  china  shepherdess 
which  sat  upon  the  high  mantel  shelf.  But  it  always  came 
back  to  the  girl  as  she  sat  in  the  low  rocking-chair  before  it, 
playing  softly,  very  softly,  some  dear,  old-fashioned  songs 
on  the  guitar,  and  humming  little  snatches  of  tunes  to  her- 
self. Sometimes  it  quite  outdid  itself  and  flared  so  brightly 
that  the  girl  would  cease  her  playing,  and  would  glance  up 
quickly  with  a  startled  look,  as  one  rudely  awakened  from  a 
pleasant  dream.  Then  the  fire  would  subside  again  and 
weave  soft  shadows  in  her  dark  brown  curls,  which  were 
loosely  caught  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  would  put  a 
sweet  expression  in  the  wide  gray  eyes  out  of  which  shone 
so  frankly  and  yet  shyly  the  little  dream  which  had  been 
interrupted.  Oh,  yes !  the  fire  knew  all  of  Jean's  secrets, 
for  had  she  not  given  them  away  as  she  gazed  into  its  very 
heart  each  night? 

This  evening  she  was  unusually  attractive.  The  soft, 
clinging  gown  of  rose,  trimmed  with  its  simple  black  velvet, 
which  her  mother  had  worn  almost  fifty  years  ago  on  just 
such  a  mystic,  firelight  night,  suited  her  type  of  beauty 
exactly.  Her  white  neck  gleamed  in  its  dark  setting,  and 
delightful  ringlets  hung  around  her  delicately  pink  cheeks. 
She  could  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  an  old-fashioned 
love  story  and  been  an  ideal  heroine.     John  Campbell  held 
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his  breath  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  room,  hesitat- 
ing to  enter,  for  she  made  a  very  winning  picture. 

"Jean !"  he  cried,  as  she  turned,  startled,  in  his  direction, 
"I  beg  your  pardon — Miss  Marvin,  of  course.  But,  some- 
how, you  looked  so — so "  he  made  an  indefinite  gesture 

with  his  arm,  "as  you  sat  there,  that  I  forgot  that  formalities 
still  existed  between  us " 

She  gave  a  little  low  laugh,  and  the  firelight  quickly 
swerved  off  its  telltale  darts  to  hide  her  deepening  color — 
not  quickly  enough,  however,  but  that  the  man  had  seen. 

"Would  you  object  strenuously,"  he  began,  "if — if — I 
did  call  you  Jean  ?  It  seems  to  me  I've  known  you  so  long, 
all  summer,  and  now  half  the  winter,  and  we've  been  such 

good  friends,  that — that "  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  hers 

looked  at  her  appealingly. 

And  why  shouldn't  she  allow  him  ?  she  asked  herself.  She 
had  allowed  other  men  whom  she  didn't  like  as  well ;  but, 
somehow,  it  had  always  seemed  different  with  John.  John ! 
She  started  guiltily.  She  never  thought  of  him  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell !     Again,  she  laughed  her  little  low  laugh. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "if  you'll  be  very  good,  I  might  put 
you  on  probation." 

He  smiled  happily. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I'll  try  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  quickly.  Was  he  trying  to  be 
sarcastic,  she  wondered.  But,  no,  his  blue  eyes  looked  so 
frankly  and  admiringly  into  hers,  that  she  must  have  been 
mistaken. 

"What  were  you  thinking  about  ?"  he  asked. 

She  hesitated,  then  said : 

"I  was  wondering  whether  you  really  meant  that,"  in  her 
little  demure  way. 

"Meant    it  ?      WThy "    he   threw   back    his    head    and 

laughed  his  gay,  boyish  laugh  at  her  naivete.     Then,  quietly, 
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his  composure  entirely  regained:  "I  was  never  more  serious 
in  my  life,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  her  in  such  a  way  that 
she  dropped  her  eyes  quickly  and  stirred  up  the  fire  with 
the  tongs  in  a  nervous  little  way. 

After  that  the  conversation  went  on  its  usual  course  until 
the  chimes  from  the  great  clock  reminded  them  that  it  was 
almost  midnight. 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  go — Jean,"  he  said  regretfully, 
but  made  no  move.  She  started,  and  again  stirred  up  the 
fire  uneasily.  Somehow,  her  name  on  his  lips  gave  her  a 
queer,  exultant  feeling.  She  did  not  answer  him,  nor  did 
he  speak.  Finally,  the  silence  became  so  oppressive  that  she 
ventured  nervously: 

"And  what  are  you  thinking  of  so  silently?"  Had  she 
looked  up,  she  would  never  have  put  that  question.  But  she 
did  not ;   her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire. 

"If  I  told  you,  little  Jean,  would  you  be  very  angry  ?"  he 
asked  gently. 

A  bright  color  rushed  over  her  face  and  neck.  She  averted 
her  head,  drooping  it  a  little,  and  he  could  see  only  her 
delicate  profile,  with  its  crown  of  chestnut  curls. 

"Jean — may   I   ask — may   I   hope "   he    was    getting 

nearer  to  her,  she  could  feel  his  breath.  "Jean,  you  are 
not  angry,  dear  ?"  He  saw  the  light  shining  in  her  eyes  now. 
"My  little  Jean,"  and  his  arms  were  about  her,  "you  love 
me — —  ?"  he  caught  his  breath  sharply. 

"More  than  I  can  tell,"  she  whispered,  smiling  through 
her  happy  tears. 

The  days  that  followed  seemed  as  minutes  to  her,  so 
quickly  did  they  pass  in  his  company.  All  too  soon  came 
the  time  when  he  told  her  that  he  had  to  leave  for  his  home. 
He  would  be  back  shortly,  he  assured  her,  and  till  then  their 
letters  would  bind  them.      She  had  received  one  from  him 
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on  his  arrival,  telling  her  how  happy  his  mother  was  to  hear 
of  his  engagement,  how  she  already  loved  the  girl  whose 
picture  he  carried,  and  how  he  was  coming  back  to  her  almost 
immediately.  That  letter  Jean  had  received  three  days  ago. 
Why  didn't  he  write  again  ?  But  perhaps  he  was  coming  in 
person  to  surprise  her.  She  tried  to  put  her  fears  aside, 
but  as  the  days  dragged  on,  and  over  a  week  passed  without 
news  of  him,  she  worried  and  looked  pale  and  anxious,  and 
flitted  softly  around  the  house  with  all  the  sunshine  gone 
from  her  face. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  when  she  sat  again,  one  night,  by 
the  fire.  Her  slight  form,  looking  unusually  slender  and 
childish,  drooped  a  little.  The  guitar  lay  silent  in  her  lap ; 
she  could  not  endure  music  now.  The  firelight  tried  in  vain 
to  bring  that  soft,  rosy  dream  to  her  eyes  again — those  eyes 
which  looked  so  sad  and  lonely  as  she  gazed  unseeingly 
before  her.  She  had  no  one  to  comfort  her,  no  one  to  ask 
for  advice.  Her  parents  had  died  long  ago,  and  her  aunt, 
that  dear  little  aunt  who  was  usually  such  a  help  to  her, 
was  visiting  some  relatives  in  a  neighboring  county. 

Suddenly,  she  was  startled  out  of  her  listless  attitude  by 
heavy  steps  on  the  front  porch.  Old  Nancy  was  opening 
the  door.  She  heard  the  low  tones  of  a  man's  voice  question- 
ing. With  a  quick  gasp,  her  hand  flew  to  her  heart.  It 
was  his  voice.  Then  the  heavy  portieres  were  thrown  aside. 
On  the  threshold  stood  John  Campbell,  his  broad  shoulders 
stooping,  his  head  bent,  trying  desperately  to  control  the 
twitching  of  his  lips.  All  her  womanly  pity  and  sympathy 
went  out  to  him  in  his  distress. 

"John !"  she  cried,  but  did  not  move.  Something  seemed 
to  hold  her  back. 

"You  have  heard?"  he  asked. 

"Heard?"     I  do  not  understand." 

"The  sentence,"  he  answered  dully. 
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"The — the — why,  John,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?"  she 
made  a  wild  little  gesture.  What  could  he  mean?  She 
wanted  to  know  immediately,  but  her  heart  grew  suddenly 
heavy. 

"They  convicted  me  of — stealing — there."  He  pointed 
vaguely  in  the  direction  of  the  Town  Hall.  "Why  don't  you 
know  about  it?  Every  one  does."  He  was  still  standing, 
his  eyes  regarding  her  wistfully. 

"I — I — haven't  been  very  well  lately,  and  didn't  go  out 
— so — so — I  didn't  hear  any  of  the  town  news,"  she 
murmured  faintly.  "Why — why — did  you  do  it  ?"  She 
was  so  dazed  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying. 

"Do  it  ?  Do  you  believe  I  would  steal  ?"  his  cry  rang  out 
wildly.  "Why — good  heavens  ! — the  odds  were  against  me 
at  the  trial.  That  scrap  of  paper  of  mine  and  the  fact  that 
Anne  Worth  was  so  positive  that  she  had  left  the  bracelet 
on  the  music  table  where  the  paper  was  found,  and  that 
Nora  had  seen  it,  too,  convicted  me.  You  know  how  close 
Anne  Worth  is.  She  was  frenzied  at  the  loss — it's  worth 
hundreds  with  its  diamonds.  She — I  can  not  explain  how  it 
happened,  but  they  convicted  me.  But  you — you  do  not 
believe  it — do  you?"  he  gasped  despairingly,  unbelievingly. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  she  moaned.  Why  didn't  she  tell  him 
that  she  knew  that  he  was  guiltless — that  she  was  sure  of  it  ? 
But  she  was  so  dazed  she  could  not  think.  "Why  are  you 
here  now?" 

"I  came  to  tell  you — to  explain — to  have  one  look  at  you. 
The  bars  were  loose.     It's  a  ramshackle  old  jail " 

"You  ran  away  from  the  law  ?"  she  demanded,  her  eyes 
opening  wide. 

"Yes — I  knew  if  I  could  only  get  a  chance  I'd  show  them 
I  wasn't  guilty.  Why — what's  the  matter?"  for  she  had 
risen  and  was  standing  proudly  erect,  her  cheeks  gleaming 
with  hectic  color. 

"You — you — coward,"  she  cried,  "you  were  afraid  !" 
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If  she  had  struck  him  she  could  not  have  hurt  him  more. 
He  grew  so  white  that  she  was  positively  frightened.  Why 
had  she  said  it?  She  did  not  mean  it.  She  tried  to  take 
the  words  back,  but  no  sound  came.  The  man's  fair  hair 
hung  in  moist  strands  on  his  forehead;  he  tried  to  brush  it 
away  as  he  drew  up  his  arm  to  keep  back  the  stinging  tears. 
With  a  sob  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness,  leaving  her  a  crumpled  little  mass  of  sorrow 
in  the  low  rocking-chair  by  the  dying  fire. 

Anne  Worth's  house  lay  in  a  spacious  garden.  It  was 
large  and  handsome;  the  very  brass  knockers  reflected  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  its  owner.  The  distance  between 
it  and  Jean's  house  was  short,  and  though  there  was  a  heavy 
snow-storm,  and  the  very  air  seemed  frozen,  Jean  determin- 
edly made  her  way  to  it  about  five  days  after  her  unhappy 
scene  with  John. 

In  the  parlor  she  was  received  by  Anne  Worth  herself,  a 
prim  old  maid  of  about  thirty-five,  who  regarded  her  question- 
ingly  and  even  somewhat  suspiciously.  But  the  days  and 
nights  of  suffering  had  made  Jean  prepared  to  face  any 
obstacles,  and  she  came  right  to  the  point  in  her  quiet, 
decisive  way: 

"Miss  Anne,  are  you  sure  that  John  Campbell  took  that 
bracelet  ?" 

"Sure!  Why  there's  no  doubt  about  it!  There  was  no 
one  else  in  the  room." 

"And  Xora  is  perfectly  honest?" 

"Perfectly,"  with  a  slight  drawing  of  the  lips. 

"And  you  are  positive  that  you  left  the  bracelet  on  the 
music  table?" 

"Positive.  I  never  do  say  anything  I  don't  mean."  She 
was  decidedly  on  the  offensive  now. 
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"O  Miss  Anne,  forgive  me,  but  I'm  so — so — very  unhappy. 
I'm  engaged  to  John  and  I  just  know  he  couldn't  have  done 
that!" 

Something  in  the  girl's  appealing  manner,  in  the  absolute 
misery  with  which  her  eyes  rested  on  her,  moved  the  older 
woman  despite  herself. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  more  gently. 

There  was  a  pause,  then : 

"Why  did  John  come  here,  anyway?"  Jean  suddenly 
asked. 

"He  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  buy  that  old  rosebush  of 
mine — the  one  that's  supposed  to  live  forever — to  give  to 
his  sweetheart.  He  wanted  to  surprise  her,  he  said.  I  thought 
he  was  joking,  but  I  guess  it  was  you.  Then  I  left  the  room 
a  minute,  he  was  in  the  sun-parlor,  you  know.  After  he 
left,  I  suddenly  remembered  leaving  my  bracelet — that  hand- 
some one — on  the  music  table  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I'd 
been  playing  just  before  John  came  in.  It  was  gone,  but 
on  the  floor  was  this  scrap  of  paper  of  Campbell's.  He  owned 
later  that  he  had  been  in  that  room — said  he'd  gone  to  look 
at  the  music.  But  I  don't  know,  it  looks  suspicious.  I 
hunted  all  that  day  for  the  bracelet  and  notified  the  police 
the  next  day,  giving  him  enough  time  to  do  away  with  it," 
she  added  grimly. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that !"  the  girl  cried  out.  "Oh,  are  you 
sure  you  left  it  on  the  table  ?" 

"Sure  as  I'm  sitting  here,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"Did  you  look  amongst  the  notes  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Mightn't  it  have  slipped  into  some  album  ?" 

The  other  woman  started  and  turned  white.  With  a 
hurried,  jerky  movement,  she  sped  across  the  room  where 
she  kept  her  notes.  She  pulled  out  her  Mozart  Album — yes, 
she  was  sure  that  she  had  played  that  old  minuet  that  day. 
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She  shook  it ;  something  glittering  fell  out.  She  gave  a  half- 
hysterical  laugh  and  sank  down.  In  a  moment  the  girl's 
soft  arms  were  about  her,  and  though  her  sobs  choked  her 
words : 

"I  knew  it!  I  knew  it  all  along!"  she  cried.  "Don't 
worry  now,  but  telephone — quick!  Tell  the  police  that  it's 
found.  Oh,  I'm  so  happy !  And  tell  them  to  tell  John  that 
I'm  sick,  dying — anything,  but  he  must  come  to  see  me !" 

Ten  minutes  later  she  was  at  home  again— another  ten 
found  her  dressed  in  her  soft,  rose-colored  gown,  dreaming 
wistfully  in  the  firelight,  and  a  third  ten  brought  a  quick, 
masculine  step  to  her  ears.  She  rose  tremblingly.  The  outer 
door  opened;    the  curtains  swung  back. 

"John!"  she  cried,  "0  John,  forgive  me,  dear!"  and  she 
was  in  his  arms  sobbing  out  her  long-pent-up  sorrow  on  his 
shoulder.     He  patted  her  hair  gently,  tenderly. 

"Let  us  forget  all  about  it,"  he  said  softly,  "my  little 
sweetheart !" 

HlLDEGAKDE    DlECHMANN. 
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"  'Ctoere  jFolip  to  fte  raise" 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  September  30,   1907. 
Deae  Miss  Castellane: — 

Last  night  was  my  first  night  at  college,  and,  as  I  was 
so  excited,  I  scarcely  closed  my  eyes.  Then,  too,  I  fancy  I 
was  a  little  homesick,  for,  although  my  home  life  was  not 
ideal,  still  my  family  are  as  dear  to  me  as  possible. 

I  can  never  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  making- 
it  possible  for  me  to  have  a  college  education.  At  home  I 
was  so  badly  discouraged ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  for 
me.  Then  came  your  kind  offer,  and  immediately  all  my 
dreams  seemed  attainable.  And  to  show  you  how  truly 
thankful  I  am,  I  mean  to  dedicate  these  four  years  to  you, 
and  I  am  determined  to  forge  ahead. 

Every  one  whom  I  have  met  so  far,  both  faculty  and  girls, 
is  so  kind.  Your  friend,  Miss  Spencer,  had  told  some  girls 
in  this  house  that  I  was  coming,  and  they  met  me  so  cordially 
that  my  heart  warmed  to  them  immediately. 

My  classes  start  in  very  interestingly,  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
absorb  most  of  my  time. 

I  will  let  you  know  how  I  am  progressing,  and  I  fully 
hope  to  deserve  all  your  kindness,  which  means  and  will 
mean  so  much  in  my  life. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jennie  Prescott. 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  January  30,  1911. 
My  dear  Miss  Castellane: — 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you,  but  I 

have  so  much  to  tell  you  that  I  just  can't  wait  another  minute. 

So  many  wonderful  things  have  happened  to  me.      Did 
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you  know  I  was  elected  Class  President  ?  This  is  the  fourth 
time,  and  I  am  just  as  proud  of  my  record  as  I  can  be,  and 
I  appreciate  the  honor  deeply.  Just  listen  while  I  enumer- 
ate some  of  my  many  offices :  President  of  the  Science  Ring, 
executive  officer  of  the  Shakespearean  Club,  Committee  on 
Dramatics,  editor-in-chief  of  our  little  paper,  and  yesterday 
I  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  Carnival. 

Isn't  that  an  overwhelming  list  of  honors  ?  My  friends 
are  so  kind,  they  say  that  they  can't  run  anything,  from  a 
concert  to  a  circus  unless  I  have  a  finger  in  it.  Isn't  that 
ridiculous ! 

But  my  college  life  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close ;  only  a  few 
months  and  I  leave  for  Gregory,  Maine.  I  am  just  paralyzed 
and  numb  when  I  think  I  shall  never  see  the  dear  girls 
all  together  again ;  perhaps  never  even  see  the  dear  campus 
where  so  many  happy  and  busy  hours  have  been  spent ! 

Our  home  life  was  so  barren  and  desolate,  no  sympathy, 
no  encouragement,  just  the  everyday  commonplaces  per- 
formed in  a  grudging  spirit. 

Yet  I  know  I  can  change  the  condition  so  quickly.  I  have 
thought  of  many  small  things  which  can  change  the  point 
of  view,  and  make  the  routine  attractive.  How  anxious  1 
am  to  lighten  the  load  which  father  and  mother  have  borne 
so  long !  By  spurring  Jim  on  to  a  scientific  outlook  on  farm- 
ing, I  mean  to  raise  money  enough  in  two  years  to  start 
Amy  at  Wellesley.  Dear  little  girl !  How  I  will  enjoy 
having  her  experience  all  my  old  joys  here,  and  I  know  a 
good  education  will  lead  her  much  farther  than  it  has  me. 

I  am  looking  forward  so  eagerly  to  having  you  with  me 
at  Commencement,  and  I  am  anticipating  your  dear  counsels 
as  to  my  plans  for  my  life  at  home. 

As  ever,  cordially  yours, 

Jennie. 
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Gregory,  Maine,  September  3,  1911. 
My  dear  Miss  Castellane  : — 

How  I  ache  to  have  you  with  me  once  more,  and  to  hear 
your  kind,  sympathetic  advice !  I  am  not  raving  in  melan- 
cholia, but  just  yearning  with  all  my  soul  for  one  kindly 
expression  of  encouragement. 

It  is  so  hard,  the  struggle  so  great,  and  the  results  so 
meager.  When  1  think  of  all  my  happy  but  earnest  plans 
I  am  fairly  sick.  After  two  months  of  bitter,  wrangling 
discord,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  no  use  to  try 
to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 

I  have  often  read  of  the  disappointments  of  college  girls 
who  tried  to  elevate  the  ideals  of  their  uneducated  families, 
but,  I  thought,  surety  I  shall  be  successful  if  I  go  about  it 
in  an  humble,  sympathetic,  and  kindly  manner.  I  have 
tried  not  to  recognize  the  wide  gap  which  lies  between  my 
family  and  myself,  but  it  is  there,  and  they  never  let  me 
forget  it.  My  people  were  much  happier  while  I  was  away 
than  they  are  now,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  me. 

I  began  with  mother,  and  tried  to  lighten  her  cares  and 
make  them  interesting  by  a  few  suggestions  of  easier  ways 
and  scientific  methods.  She  listened  in  a  dull  way,  but  tried 
not  one  of  them,  and  after  a  while,  showed  great  resentment 
at  my  "interference,"  as  she  expressed  it. 

Jim  and  father  crushed  immediately  all  my  plans  to  extend 
our  cultivated  land,  and  to  try  rotating  crops. 

But  my  greatest  and  bitterest  disappointment  came  with 
my  relation  to  Amy.  I  left  her  a  sweet,  teachable,  modest 
little  girl,  and  find  her  a  selfish,  hardened  little  flirt,  with 
her  head  full  of  "worldly  wisdom"  and  love  affairs.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  strong,  wholesome  woman  I  expected  to 
find,  in  her.  I  would  not  admit  it  at  first,  but  it  is  the 
truth.     When  I  was  unpacking  my  trunks   and  boxes  she 
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stood  scornfully  beside  me  and  made  no  comment  as  I 
explained  the  old,  tender  and  intimate  associations  of  each 
article.  My  clothes,  of  subdued  colors,  had  no  charm  for 
her,  and  she  sniffed  audibly  as  she  scanned  the  titles  of  my 
beloved  books.  When  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  work 
together  that  she  might  go  to  college,  the  storm  broke  upon 
my  head. 

Mother  set  her  lips  and  declared  that  we  could  never 
afford  it. 

Amy  burst  out  with :  "^No  thank  you,  Miss  Jennie  Pres- 
cott,  no  college  for  me.  I  want  to  have  some  fun  in  my  life, 
and  I  don't  intend  to  become  a  dried-up  old  prune  just  yet." 

But  father  hurt  worst  of  all,  for  I  heard  him  mutter 
grimly:    "One's  enough  for  me!" 

Oh,  dear  Miss  Castellane,  do  help  me  once  more,  for  I 
never  felt  so  lonely  and  disconsolate  in  all  my  life ! 

Jennie. 
M.  C. 
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C!)e  aooption  of  l^elen 

THE  Jackson  family  were  at  breakfast.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son was  pouring  the  coffee  while  seeing  that  the 
youngest,  Charlie,  did  not  spill  his  milk,  and  that 
Helen  held  her  fork  properly.  Her  husband  was  absorbed 
in  the  paper,  reading  snatches  aloud  here  and  there.  Just 
then  the  maid  brought  in  the  mail  and  handed  Mrs.  Jack- 
son a  letter. 

"Oh,  it  is  Aunt  Worth,  I  know  it  is.  I  wonder  what  she 
wants  now.     I  just  feel  that  it  is  bad  news." 

Mr.  Jackson  laughed.  "What  bad  news  could  Aunt  Worth 
bring  us,  unless  she  should  die  and  leave  her  money  to  some 
foolish  institution,  and  in  that  case  would  she  be  writing  ?" 

With  nervous  fingers  Mrs.  Jackson  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  read  hastily. 

"I  knew  it  was  something  bad.  She  is  going  to  visit  us, 
John  !  Visit  us !  Do  you  hear  ?  I  would  rather  have  any- 
thing else  happen  than  have  Aunt  Worth  in  the  house  for 
a  month  or  more.  Can't  you  see  her  pick  up  the  vases  to 
see  if  I  have  left  any  dust  on  them?  And  she  will  even 
inquire  how  much  butter  I  use  a  week.  I  simply  can't 
stand  her!"  Then,  glancing  at  Helen,  who  was  listening, 
open-eyed,  she  controlled  herself. 

"Aunt  Worth  isn't  so  bad,"  pleaded  Mr.  Jackson.  "She 
simply  has  an  inquisitive  disposition.  Helen  is  named  after 
her,  besides.  Probably  she  is  coming  to  see  how  her  little 
namesake  is."  He  smiled  affectionately  at  his  little  daughter. 
"You  mustn't  forget  that  she  is  rich,  and,  heaven  knows ! 
the  Jackson  family  need  all  the  money  they  can  get.  If  she 
worries  you  too  much  I  will  get  rid  of  her  in  some  way." 

That  morning,  Mrs.  Jackson,  hot  and  nervous,  flew  around 
the  kitchen.      A  cake  must  be  baked,   a   dessert  and  salad 
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made  for  dinner,  and  the  house  cleaned  from  attic  to  cellar 
before  the  evening  train  should  bring  Aunt  Worth.  She  sent 
Helen  down  the  street  to  buy  some  fruit,  and  little  Charlie 
over  to  Mrs.  Stebbins'  to  see  if  she  could  borrow  a  cup  of 
raisins  for  the  cake. 

The  day  was  certainly  ill-fated ;  she  broke  her  new  salad 
dish,  burnt  her  finger,  and  the  pudding  fell  woefully. 

"I  won't  make  another  pudding,  T  simply  refuse,"  she 
muttered  to  herself.  "Let's  see  if  there  is  a  quart  of  cream 
in  the  refrigerator.  I  believe  ice-cream  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  to  make." 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  mixed,  the  ice  cracked,  and  every- 
thing ready  to  freeze  it.  She  had  seen  Mr.  Jackson  do  it 
many  times.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  put  in  plenty  of 
ice,  some  salt,  and  then  turn  the  crank  around.  It  was  easy, 
he  had  often  assured  her.  To-day,  the  crank  wouldn't  go, 
but  persisted  in  sticking.  In  desperation,  she  had  Helen  sit 
on  the  freezer  to  hold  it  still  while  she  struggled  with  the 
crank.  After  the  cream  was  frozen,  the  table  had  to  be 
set,  the  guest-room  prepared,  and  the  children  dressed. 

As  the  whistle  of  Aunt  Worth's  train  blew,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
hot,  tired,  and  nervous,  gave  a  final  brush  to  her  hair, 
glanced  through  the  spotless  rooms,  where  even  Aunt  Worth 
would  not  be  able  to  find  dust,  and  then  waited  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Jackson  ushered  the  aunt  into  her  room.  She  was 
a  little,  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashions, 
her  spectacles  pushed  down  on  her  aristocratic  nose,  and  her 
restless  black  eyes  roving  around  everywhere. 

"Good  evening,  Mary,"  she  nodded  briefly  to  Mrs.  Jack- 
son. "So  this  is  little  Helen,  my  namesake  ?  My !  what  a 
pretty  child  she  has  grown  to  be.  She  looks  just  as  I  did 
when  I  was  her  age.  She  has  the  Worth  features,  too.  She 
isn't  a  bit  like  the  Jacksons.     She  is  a  very  nice  child." 

Just  then  Charlie,  who  was  disappointed  to  find  that  he 
was  not  the  center  of  attraction,  as  usual,  decided  to  attract 
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attention  by  turning  a  somersault.  In  his  career  he  tipped 
over  a  chair  upon  Aunt  Worth,  who  jumped  and  screamed. 

"Such  a  boy !  Not  at  all  quiet  and  sweet  like  his  cousin, 
James,  my  other  nephew." 

Mrs.  Jackson  flushed,  apologized,  and  asked  to  show  her 
to  her  room.  The  evening  went  on  peacefully  after  this. 
The  dinner  was  a  success,  and  the  ice-cream  delicious. 
Helen  was  sweet  and  demure.  After  the  dinner  she  curled 
up  at  Aunt  Worth's  feet  and  listened  eagerly  to  the  conversa- 
tion. At  bed-time,  she  kissed  the  family  good-night,  and 
went  quietly  upstairs.  Charlie,  on  the  other  hand,  provoked 
at  his  aunt,  still  continued  to  show  off  by  being  cross  and 
sulky. 

The  days  that  followed  were  only  a  repetition  of  that  first 
evening.  Aunt  Worth  and  Helen  became  close  friends,  but 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  little  Charlie  harbored  their  indignation 
towards  her.  One  day  Aunt  Worth  appeared  at  breakfast 
with  an  unusual  air  of  decision.  She  immediately  announced 
that  she  had  an  important  affair  to  discuss  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  would  like  to  see  them  after  the  meal.  Aunt 
Worth  led  the  way  into  the  living-room,  commanded  the 
children  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and,  closing  the  door  in  a 
secretive  manner,  began: 

"I  find  it  necessary  to  leave  Monday." 

At  this  Mrs.  Jackson's  face  brightened. 

"But,"  continued  Aunt  Worth,  "I  would  like  to  take  little 
Helen  with  me,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  as  my  own  daughter. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  will  make  a  beautiful  woman. 
She  has  many  possibilities,  which  only  education,  travel,  and 
money  can  develop.  That  money,  you,"  turning  to  Mrs. 
Jackson,  "can  not  provide,  but  as  my  daughter,  she  would 
have  everything." 

"Your  daughter !"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  astonished.  "Do  you 
think  her  mother  or  I  would  ever  think  of  selling  our  only 
girl  to  you  ?     Never !     This  is  utter  nonsense !     Selling  my 
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daughter !  Heavens !  What  are  education  and  travel,  any- 
way, compared  to  a  family?" 

"You  are  not  selling  your  daughter,  or  any  other  foolish- 
ness you  wish  to  call  it,"  snapped  Aunt  Worth.  "You  are 
giving  her  to  me  because  I  can  provide  for  her  better." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Jackson  was  thoroughly  angry.  "Who 
dares  to  say  I  can't  provide  for  my  family?" 

"Can  you  send  her  to  boarding-school,  where  she  can  be 
taught  refinement  and  culture,  or  to  college?  Can  you  send 
her  abroad,  can  you  have  her  study  music  and  singing,  or 
art  under  the  leading  artists  ?  Can  you  do  these  things  that 
will  make  her  an  accomplished  woman?  You  are  thinking 
only  of  yourself,  not  of  her  good.  You  are  robbing  her  of 
the  chance  of  becoming  such  a  woman  that  all  who  meet  her 
will  admire  and  praise  her.  You  can  still  be  her  father  and 
mother,"  she  concluded,  "but  she  will  be  in  my  care.  You 
will  still  have  Charles.     Don't  be  selfish." 

Mrs.  Jackson  had  grown  wliite.  Her  husband  was  silent, 
too,  and  sat  with  his  head  bent.  The  clock  ticked  the  minutes 
away — five,  ten,  fifteen — long-drawn-out,  and  yet  too  short 
for  the  question  about  to  be  decided. 

"Oh,  oh !  my  best  hat !  My  lavender  dress,  just  from 
Paris !"  screamed  Aunt  Worth,  running  to  the  window. 
"The  scamp !  The  rascal !  How  dared  she !  They  are 
ruined!  Ruined  forever !"  She  sank  into  a  chair,  white  with 
anger,  gasping  and  screaming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  ran  to  the  window  just  in  time  to 
see  their  daughter  skipping  across  the  street  in  her  aunt's 
lavender  dress,  held  up  about  her  dirty  little  feet.  On  one 
side  of  her  head  drooped  a  Paris  hat  trimmed  with  expensive 
flowers.  Just  then  a  slight  breeze  caught  it  and  sent  it  roll- 
ing around  the  corner.  Husband  and  wife  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

"I  guess  we  won't  be  compelled  to  give  up  our  daughter, 
after  all,"  whispered  Mrs.  Jackson.  A.  W. 
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Ci)e  fountain  OBrook 

It  bubbled  and  gurgled  and  sang  to  itself 

As  it  fled  from  its  moss-covered  mountain  shelf 

And  ran  to  the  sea  in  gleeful  delight, 

With  the  dancing  steps  of  an  elfin  sprite. 

It  laughed  at  the  skies,  and  it  laughed  at  the  breeze, 
It  threw  flirting  glances  at  flowers  and  trees, 
It  caught  up  the  shadows  and  wove  them  with  rays 
And  shot  them  in  gloomy,  dark  nooks  and  byways, 

It  jumped  and  it  sported  and  bubbled  and  danced, 

It  whirled  and  it  twirled  as  if  'twere  entranced 

With  the  whole  gladsome  world  that  around  it  did  spread, 

As  away  to  the  sea  with  light  footsteps  it  sped. 

HlLDEGARDE    DlECHMANN. 
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©10  La  Op  in  tfje  ^ky 

BERTA'S  small  frame  shook  with  sobs  in  his  little  garret 
room  over  the  shop,  where  he  worked.  He  had 
slipped  away,  to  be  all  alone  with  his  Lady  in  the 
Sky,  who  looked  down  upon  him,  from  her  moon-ship,  with 
the  tenderest  of  smiles.  The  yearning  in  his  heart  made 
him  stretch  out  his  thin  little  arms  to  her  in  a  mute  appeal. 

Below,  he  could  hear  the  sullen  voice  of  his  master,  as  he 
waited  upon  the  late  customers  who  came  and  went.  Berta 
feared  this  man,  and  trembled  every  time  he  heard  the 
master's  voice.  Even  now  he  was  thundering  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder: 

"Here !     Berta !" 

Berta  immediately  obeyed,  and  fairly  tumbled  down  the 
stairs  in  his  fright.  But  quietly  he  went  about  his  simple 
duties  in  the  shop. 

One  day,  when  the  yearning  for  real  love,  the  love  of  a 
mother,  was  strong  in  his  heart,  he  began  sketching  a  picture 
of  his  Lady  in  the  Sky,  on  the  wall  of  the  shop.  Berta  was 
all  intent  upon  his  work,  and  a  pleased  expression  was  light- 
ing up  his  face  as  he  felt  the  Lady  almost  come  to  life  under 
the  touch  of  the  charcoal  between  his  fingers.  The  master 
called,  but  Berta  did  not  hear.  Then  the  master,  angered, 
came  to  find  him,  and  saw  him  thus  employed. 

"Erase  that  scribbling !  What  are  you  up  to,  you  scamp, 
marking  on  my  walls  ?"  he  said,  in  no  kind  voice. 

But  Berta  made  no  move  to  erase  the  lines  which  meant 
so  much  to  him,  lines  which  brought  comfort  in  every  stroke 
that  brought  a  likeness  to  the  Lady  in  the  Sky.  The  master 
struck  the  boy  and  made  him  clean  the  wall. 

That  night,  Berta,  who,  in  all  the  nine  years  of  his  life, 
had  never  known  a  kind  word,  knelt  by  the  window  and 
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prayed  again  to  his  Lady  in  the  Sky.  Tired  and  hurt,  he 
sobbed  himself  to  sleep.  Then  the  Lady  in  the  Sky,  all 
clothed  in  white,  seemed  to  come  down  to  him,  riding  on 
the  silvery  beams  that  played  across  the  water.  Her  soft, 
glistening  robes  almost  dazzled  the  child,  as  she  came  nearer 
to  him,  sitting  on  the  green  hillside.  Gently,  the  Lady 
gathered  Berta  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him.  How  his  heart 
throbbed  afterwards  from  the  memory  of  that  first  kiss  of 
love.  He  called  her  his  Lady  of  the  Sky,  and  told  her  how 
he  prayed  to  her  as  the  ideal  picture  of  the  mother  he  had 
never  known.     Looking  at  him  tenderly,  she  said: 

"My  own  dear  child,  you  will  be  cared  for."  Then  she 
vanished. 

Shivering  from  the  cold,  Berta  was  awakened  to  cruel 
reality  by  the  master  shouting: 

"Be  down!     Be  down!" 

That  day  Berta  lived  on  memories  of  his  dream,  and  of 
the  kiss. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  master  caught  him  curiously 
examining  some  tubes  of  paints.  Where  they  came  from 
Berta  did  not  know,  but  the  master  would  not  believe  him. 

"You  wretch !  You  thief !"  he  shouted.  "The  day  you 
came  to  me  was  indeed  an  evil  one,  for  now  I  even  find 
you  thieving." 

Berta,  unable  to  prove  his  innocence,  hid  away  the  paints 
that  they  might  not  again  excite  his  master's  anger. 

After  such  a  happy  day  of  dreams,  with  the  sad  close, 
when  his  master  had  accused  him  falsely,  the  boy  was  not 
able  to  sleep.  Again,  he  sat  by  the  window,  but  his  Lady 
was  not  there.  The  stars  occasionally  twinkled  through  the 
heavy  clouds,  but  the  moon-boat  could  not  be  seen.  Poor 
Berta,  his  only  comfort  had  not  come  to  him  that  night. 
Suddenly,  he  thought  of  the  paints  downstairs.  Quietly,  he 
stole  down  the  ladder  into  the  shop.  Bringing  back  the  paints, 
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he  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  paint,  by  candlelight,  the  sketch 
that  had  brought  so  much  comfort  in  the  morning  of  the 
previous  day.  There,  as  the  night  grew  stormy  outside,  and 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  chinks  in  the  wall  made  the 
candle  flicker  within,  Berta  painted  the  Lady  in  the  Sky 
bending  over  him. 

The  next  morning  a  heavy  knock  brought  the  master 
bustling  to  the  door.  A  strange  man  was  waiting,  and,  as 
he  gazed  about  the  room,  he  asked  for  a  package  of  paints 
which  he  had  lost.  Immediately  the  master  accusingly  and 
threateningly  pointed  to  Berta,  who  shrank  back  into  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  shop. 

The  stranger  went  to  him,  however,  and  in  the  kindest 
tone  that  Berta  had  ever  heard,  said: 

"Where  are  they,  my  boy?" 

"I — I — I  used  them,"  and  Berta  raised  his  head  proudly, 
yet  in  shame. 

"Don't  touch  this  child,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  stood 
between  the  master  and  Berta. 

"You  must  let  me  see  what  you  have  done,"  said  he. 

So  Berta  led  the  way  to  the  little  room,  where,  on  the 
wall,  was  the  crude  result  of  his  night's  vigil.  Pointing  to 
the  wall,  Berta  murmured: 

"It  is  my  mother." 

The  stranger,  realizing  the  love  in  the  boy's  words,  gently 
coaxed  from  him  the  whole  story.  Then,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  said: 

"You  must  come  with  me,  where  you  will  always  have  the 
time  and  paints  to  make  your  'Lady  of  the  Sky.'  " 

M.  J. 


EDITORIALS 


We  return  from  the  Easter  holidays  with  the  feeling  that 
our  work  is  almost  done.  When  the  time  for  departure 
approaches  we  realize  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
Spring  fore  the  place  our  college  holds  in  our  affections. 

Elections.  We  are,  however,  in  the  spring,  inclined  to  a 
passive  and  rather  lazy  affection,  which  often 
does  not  result  in  action.  Yet  there  are  many  active  ways  in 
which  this  college  spirit  may  be  manifested  in  the  few  remain- 
ing weeks  of  college.  One  way  in  which  many  of  us  shirk  our 
duty  to  our  college  is  in  disregarding  the  important  matter 
of  the  spring  elections  for  the  officers  of  the  ensuing  year. 

As  the  time  for  the  elections  for  the  year  1913-1914 
approaches,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  thinking  over  possible 
nominees  for  the  various  offices,  even  before  the  notices  for 
nomination  meetings  are  posted,  so  that  all  random  and 
thoughtless  nominating  of  candidates  may  be  avoided. 

Many  students  who  do  not  expect  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar 
next  year  seem  to  think  that  they  are  thereby  freed  from 
the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  elections  for  the  year  1913- 
1914.  These  girls  should,  however,  feel  enough  love  for  their 
college  to  impel  them  to  want  the  best  possible  officers  to 
fill  the  various  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  Student 
Government  Association,  in  the  Dramatic  Club,  and  in  the 
Athletic  Association.  Let  us  not  shirk  our  duty  to  our  college 
because  we  ourselves  shall  not  be  here  during  the  next  session 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  different  student 
organizations. 
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Dramatic  Jl2otes 

On  February  the  twenty-second,  the  German  Department, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Aileen  Ward,  gave  the 
play,  "Der  JSTeffe  Als  Onkel."  The  actors  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  dramatic  ability  and  for  their  pronunciation 
of  the  German  language. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Oberst  von  Dorsigny Helen  Lamf rom 

Frau  von  Dorsigny Elizabeth  Franke 

Sophie,  her  daughter Eugenia  Buffington 

Franz  von  Dorsigny Laura  Portmann 

Valcour Bemice  Richardson 

Herr  Lormeuil Clare  Erck 

Champagne Margaret   Grant 

Frau  von  Merville Lucy  Lantz 

Ein  JSTotar Sue  Slaughter 

Postillion Mary    Lillias   Johns 

1st  Unter  Offizier Alice  Swain 

2nd  Unter  Offizier Frances   Pennypacker 

Jasmine Barbara  Schreier 

Bedienter Frances   Pennypacker 

On  March  the  eighth,  nineteen  thirteen,  the  Ripplers  and 
Merry  Jesters  gave  a  little  play  entitled  "The  Bohemians." 
Owing  to  a  change  in  date  and  also  to  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  play  books,  the  cast  had  but  one  week  in  which 
to  practise  for  the  performance.  Considering  these  misfor- 
tunes, every  single  character  was  played  with  remarkable 
ability.  Miss  Rebecca  Stout,  as  Madge,  was  charming,  while 
Rachel  Forbush,  as  the  young  artist  lover,  was  well  worthy 
of  so  lovely  a  sweetheart. 
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Jim  Dale  and  George  Smiley,  well  played  by  Mary  Lillias 
Johns  and  Margaret  Grant,  were  the  most  amusing  features 
of  the  play. 

CAST 

Jack  Brandt Kachel  Forbush 

Noel  Blake . Jessie  Darden 

Jim  Dale Mary  Lillias  Johns 

George  Smiley Margaret  Grant 

Major  Wrangle Nancy  Munce 

Freddie  Sproul Sally  Watson 

Bertie  Follet Esther  Roberts 

Madge   Hardy Rebecca   Stout 

Mrs.  Van  Slick Elise  Lloyd 

Blanche  Van  Slick Helen  McCary 

Mrs.  Kennett Louise  Bennett 

uThe  Cricket  on  the  Hearth" 

cast 

John   Perrybingle Mary   Tyler 

Caleb  Plummer Helen  Lamfrom 

Mr.   Tackleton Elizabeth   Franke 

Edward    Plummer Bernice  Richardson 

A  Messenger Sue   Slaughter 

Dot,   Perrybingle' s  wife Bessie  Grammer 

Bertha,   Caleb's  daughter Mayo   Thach 

May  Fielding Frances  Richardson 

Mrs.  Fielding Eva  Horner 

Tilly  Slowboy Rebecca  White 

COMMITTEE 

Mary  Pinkerton 

Ruth  Houser 

Margaretha  Ribble 
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On  Saturday  night,  March  first,  the  Senior  Class  presented 
"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  The  play  was  exceptionally 
well  cast,  and  the  audience  generously  pronounced  the  per- 
formance a  great  success.  Dot  was  the  most  thoroughly 
charming  wife  and  mother  imaginable.  As  the  tender  and 
affectionate,  if  a  little  slow  and  "stupid,"  husband,  Miss 
Tyler  was  even  more  attractive  than  in  her  usual  role  of 
lover.  Rebecca  White,  as  Tilly  Slowboy,  and  Bessie  Franke, 
as  Gruff  and  Tackleton,  might  have  stepped  out  of  an 
illustrated  copy  of  Dickens,  so  perfectly  did  they  look  and 
play  their  parts.  Mayo  Thach's  interpretation  of  the  part 
of  Bertha  went  straight  to  every  heart.  Helen  Lamfrom,  as 
Caleb  Plummer,  played  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  difficult  role  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  the  stage  was  made 
an  effective  background  to  the  actors.  The  play,  however, 
could  never  have  succeeded  without  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  audience,  who  overlooked  all  deficiencies,  and  who 
inspired  the  actors  by  their  affectionate  sympathy. 
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at&ieticg 

It  has,  unfortunately,  been  impossible  to  play  off  the  tie 
of  the  fall  basket-ball  series. 

Indoor  basket-ball  began  immediately  after  the  Christmas 
recess  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  girls  have  been 
very  enthusiastic  and  have  shown  it  by  turning  out  regularly 
and  practicing  hard.  The  department  was  divided  into  three 
sections  of  about  eighteen  girls  each,  with  two  managers  for 
each  section. 

A  series  of  interclub  and  dormitory  matches  was  arranged 
in  which  college  spirit  played  a  predominant  part. 

Date                                      Teams  Score 

Feb.     8 — Pennsylvania  State  vs.   Specials 31-14 

Feb.  15 — Variegated  Stocking  vs.  Pennsylvania  State  15-25 

Feb.  22— Division  B  vs.  Division  C 5-25 

Feb.  24— Pennsylvania  State  vs.  Variegated  Stocking  28-14 

Mar.     1 — Specials  vs.  Variegated  Stocking 12-16 

Mar.     3— Grey  vs.   Carson 43-36 

Mar.     3 — Manson  vs.  Grammer 18-15 

During  the  game  on  February  24,  "hot  dogs,"  peanuts, 
and  lemonade  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic 
Association.     About  ten  dollars  were  cleared. 

On  the  evening  of  February  15,  a  dance  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  tennis  club  for  a  tournament  cup  fund. 
Admission  was  charged  and  ice-cream  and  cake  were  sold 
later  in  the  evening.  The  proceeds  were  about  twenty-two 
dollars. 

Miss  Pennock,  as  manager  of  the  Field-Day  Committee, 
has  made  every  arrangement  in  order  to  make  Field-Day  a 
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success  this  year.  The  weather  has  interfered  with  her  plans, 
consequently  the  date  has  been  changed  from  March  17  to 
April  7.  The  result  of  the  meet  now  depends  entirely  upon 
the  student  body,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  outcome  will  be 
favorable. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  down  at  the  lake  this  spring. 
An  addition,  larger  than  the  original  boat  house,  and  adjoin- 
ing it,  has  been  constructed.  All  the  boats  have  been  repaired 
and  a  new  one  added  to  the  list.  The  plans  for  a  new  raft 
could  not  be  carried  out,  but  the  old  one  has  been  improved. 

The  Association  asks  the  girls  to  be  careful  in  handling 
the  boats,  and  to  see  that  they  are  safely  moored. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  evening  of  January  the  eleventh,  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago  gave  an  interpretative 
recitation  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

At  the  regular  Sunday  service,  January  the  twelfth,  Dr. 
Moulton  rendered  the  book  of  Job  in  a  very  impressive 
manner.  He  was  introduced  by  our  chaplain,  Dr.  Rollins, 
as  one  of  the  foremost  Biblical  students  of  this  country. 

Madam  Yolanda  Mero  gave  a  very  interesting  and  bril- 
liant recital  before  a  Sweet  Briar  audience  on  the  evening 
of  January  the  thirteenth. 

The  Junior  Class  presented  a  very  laughable  vaudeville 
on  January  the  eighteenth  with  special  singing  and  dancing 
features  by  our  local  artists, — Margaret  Brown,  Anne 
Schutte,  Grace  Martin,  Jim  Hayes,  and  Grace  Carroll. 

On  January  the  twentieth,  the  Freshman  Class  enter- 
tained the  college  students  at  a  baby  party  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph  presided  at  the 
Confirmation  service  on  January  the  twenty-sixth. 

Dr.  Wallace  E.  Rollins,  our  former  chaplain,  held  his 
last  service  at  Sweet  Briar  on  February  the  second  before  his 
departure  for  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  where  he  now  holds  the  chair  of  church 
history. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  the  tenth  a  tea  was  given 
at  the  apartment  house  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Humphries,  who 
was  formerly  a  Sweet  Briar  resident. 
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A  very  enthusiastic  audience  attended  the  concert  given 
by  Mrs.  Mitchell  Humphries  on  the  evening  of  February 
the  eighth.  Mrs.  Humphries  is  a  very  talented  vocal  artist 
as  well  as  a  'cellist  of  great  accomplishment,  and  her  well- 
selected  program  was  greatly  appreciated  by  her  friends 
from  Lynchburg,  Amherst,  and  Sweet  Briar. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  the  sixth  the  Faculty  and 
Senior  Class  of  Sweet  Briar  College  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained at  Mount  St.  Angelo. 

The  Student  Government  Association  gave  a  country  fair 
in  the  Refectory  on  the  night  of  February  the  tenth.  Mary 
Tyler  as  Parson  Brown  and  Eugenia  Buffington  as  the  par- 
son's  wife  kept  everyone  in  a  good  humor  throughout  the 
evening. 

A  benefit  dance  was  given  by  the  Athletic  Association  in 
the  gymnasium  on  February  the  fifteenth.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Anglo-American  band. 

On  February  the  twenty-second  the  German  Department 
of  Sweet  Briar  College  presented  "Der  Neffe  als  Onkel." 

On  March  the  first  the  Senior  Class  gave  a  dramatization 
of  Dickens'  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 

The  Dramatic  Association  presented  "The  Bohemian"  on 
March  the  eighth. 

The  Glee  Club,  with  Miss  Helen  T.  Young  as  directress, 
gave  a  concert  on  March  the  fifteenth.  A  most  enjoyable 
part  of  the  program  was  an  original  Sweet  Briar  song  com- 
posed by  Miss  Anne  Schutte. 

On  April  the  second  Mr.  Seamus  McManus  delivered  a 
stereopticon  lecture,  entitled  "A  Merry  Ramble  Through 
Ireland." 
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On  April  the  fifth  the  Junior  Class  gave  a  masquerade 
ball  in  the  Kefectory. 

On  April  the  sixth  the  German  Club  held  a  most  enjoy- 
able picnic. 

Mr.  Queblin,  who  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Extension  Course,  gave  a  lecture  on  April  the  four- 
teenth on  "The  Work  of  William  Morris."  His  subject 
the  following  morning  was  "Democratic  Culture." 

Among  the  former  students  who  have  visited  Sweet  Briar 
during  the  past  term  are  Loulie  Wilson,  Frances  Watson, 
Alma  Booth,  Eugenia  Griffin,  Claudine  Griffin,  Margaret 
Dalton,  Margaret  Duvall,  Helena  Webster,  Eloise  Berney, 
Kitty  Quinby,  Virginia  Shoop,  Lelia  Dew,  Barbara  Trigg, 
Fanny  Miller,  Dunbar  Averett,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Page  (nee 
Dudley  Powers). 
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15alla0e  of  t&e  IBonD  iFolk 

Princes  and  sovereigns  high  in  pride, 

Hearken  now  to  our  uncouth  lay; 
Pause  a  space,  as  you  swiftly  ride 

Into  the  shadows  of  yesterday. 
This  is  the  burden  you  bear  away, 

Back  to  that  ghostly  hierarchy, 
When  you  rest  at  the  end  of  the  way — 

Ask  Canute  could  he  chain  the  sea? 

Knights  and  barons  equipped  and  tried, 

Plumed  and  crested  in  war  array, 
When  we  swept  like  a  rising  tide 

On  your  ranks  by  Crecy  way, 
Dreamed  you  then  of  our  roundelay? — 

You  with  your  tattered  chivalry 
Kising  out  of  the  trampled  clay — 

Ask  Canute  could  he  chain  the  sea  ? 
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Kings  more  subtle  than  all  beside, 

Lording  it  in  this  latter  day, 
Ancient  powers  again  allied 

Thunder  down  to  renew  the  fray; 
Though  for  a  time  our  hands  obey, 

They  are  not  bound  eternally. 
Go  where  the  dawn  of  the  world  is  gray — 

Ask  Canute  could  he  chain  the  sea  ? 

Lords  look  not  to  laurel  or  bay 

Nor  yet  to  hold  us  fast  with  a  fee; 

Tempests  there  are  that  none  can  stay — 
Ask  Canute  could  he  chain  the  sea  ? 


M.  P.,  '13. 
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C&e  Cu&i0t  an  Ci&itut 

EXTRA— EXTRA— EXTEA ! 


Cubist  Exhibit  Creates  Uproar  at  Art  Institute 
Thousands  Present — Many  Injured. 


[From  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Tribune,  Chicago,  April  8,  1913.] 

THE  galleries  of  the  Art  Institute  containing  the  exhibit 
of  the  art  of  the  Cubists  were  the  scene  of  an  unpre- 
cedented disturbance  all  day  yesterday.  An  extra 
police  force  was  rushed  to  the  spot  early  in  the  morning,  as 
it  was  seen  that  the  impressionistic  paintings  were  arousing 
bitter  feeling.  Friends  and  families  which  were  united 
yesterday  morning  are  to-day  divided.  Several  people 
suffered  injuries  fighting  for  or  against  these  '"pictorial 
representations  of  the  cellular  and  nervous  reactions  which 
carry  the  messages  of  sense  perception  to  the  brain."  As  yet 
none  have  been  killed,  but  more  serious  casualties  are  feared. 
The  most  masterfully  eccentric  exhibits  are  M.  Duslant's 
"Lady  Sliding  Down  the  Banister,"  Henri  Cerise's  "Im- 
pressions of  a  Mustard  Pot,"  and  the  sensation  of  the  show, 
"Woman  With  a  Grain  of  Sand."  The  latter  is  a  full-length 
collection  of  lines,  representing  a  woman  standing  erect. 
The  horizontal  spiral  roll,  her  outstretched  arm,  grasps  the 
grain  of  sand.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  amorphous  conceit, 
which  is  the  much-talked-of  "grain,"  is,  to  our  conventional 
eyes,  much  magnified.  But  the  artist,  M.  Duslant,  explains 
the  seeming  phenomenon  neatly:  "The  grain  of  sand  was  a 
significant  and  potent  factor  of  the  entire  composition  in  my 
own  mind.  It  is  my  own  sensations  I  am  depicting — hence 
its  abnormal  size." 
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The  climax  of  the  stirring  scenes  which  took  place  before 
Duslant's  masterpiece  was  reached  at  3:30  p.  m.  Mrs. 
Augustus  Bankhurst,  the  militant  battler  for  the  suffrage 
cause,  who  is  visiting  in  this  city,  desired  to  see  the  exhibit, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  museum,  having  been  relieved  of 
all  firearms.  She  became  violently  excited  when  shown  the 
much-discussed  "Woman  With  a  Grain  of  Sand."  Produc- 
ing a  bomb  concealed  in  her  shopping-bag,  she  would  have 
seriously  dislocated  the  already  well-shuffled  features  of  the 
woman's  face  had  she  not  been  forcibly  restrained. 

"An  insult  to  the  cause  and  every  self-respecting  woman," 
she  cried  as  she  was  led  away.  When  interviewed  to-night, 
Mrs.  Bankhurst  would  say  very  little,  but  she  declared  in 
the  hearing  of  a  reporter,  that  the  matchless  portrait  of 
emblazoned  cubes  was  "one  more  ghastly  attempt  to  hold 
woman  up  to  ridicule."  Mrs.  Bankhurst's  artistic  instincts 
have  not  been  properly  attended  to  in  her  zeal  for  the  ballot. 

The  lovely  specimen  of  Futurist  Art  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  thousands.  It  has  a  universal  appeal  because  it 
admits  of  individual  elucidation.  There  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  meaning  for  every  onlooker,  hidden  in  those  lines 
and  cubes  as  carelessly  thrown  together  as  the  components  of 
a  jig-saw  puzzle.  This  was  convincingly  demonstrated  when 
a  delegation  from  the  "Annual  Dressmakers'  Convention," 
meeting  in  Chicago,  was  sent  to  study  the  much-discussed 
arrangement  of  the  woman's  garment.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  was  to  bring  back  a  practical  design  of  the  dress, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  delegates  at  the  convention.  The 
latter  were  amazed  and  not  a  little  provoked  when  the 
designs  were  displayed.  Each  artist  has  evolved  a  different 
style  from  the  suggestive  canvas,  and  the  result  was  a  col- 
lection of  garments,  ranging  from  a  voluminous  hoop-skirt 
to  a  classic  and  hipless  creation. 

During  the  morning,  W.  K.  Kellogg's  Chicago  manager 
strolled  into  the  gallery  and  had  a  remarkable  experience  as 
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he  stood  before  the  "Woman  With  a  Grain  of  Sand."     His 
words  to-night  were  as  follows : 

"As  I  gazed  upon  the  incomparable  zigzags  and  the 
cleverly  executed  phantasmagoric  curves,  something  was 
borne  in  upon  my  inner  consciousness,  a  weird  message  of 
sense  perception,  a  nameless  something  that  filled  me  with 
a  sense  of  inward  excitement.  Gathering  all  my  faculties, 
I  solved  the  mystery.  There  in  the  suggestive  diagram  of 
the  grain  of  sand  was  a  beautifully  worked-out  pattern  for 
an  absolutely  unduplicated  brand  of  breakfast  food.  I 
confess  I  was  almost  unmanned  when  the  full  purport  of  this 
stupendous  find  was  realized.  The  new  cereal  will  soon  be 
on  the  market.  Watch  the  papers  for  news  of  "Cubist 
Crisps." 

E.  F. 
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3fo&ann  ^rScknet 

IT  was  dusk,  and  the  peace  of  the  mountains  descended 
on  the  little  hamlet  of  Waldburg.  Through  the  gloam- 
ing of  soft,  wavering,  purplish  light,  the  cool  night 
wind  was  stealing.  High  up  in  the  hills  a  "yodel"  sounded, 
inviting,  clear  and  full  of  melody.  Almost  immediately 
came  the  answer,  and  it  echoed  and  reechoed  from  hill  to 
hill.  Then  the  heavenly  peace  of  the  majesty  of  the 
mountains  was  again  unbroken.  In  the  face  of  Johann 
Brockner  it  was  reflected  as  he  sat  on  his  doorstep,  watching 
day  give  way  to  night;  watching  queer,  shadowy,  moving 
shapes  creep  in;  listening  to  the  soft,  confused  murmur  of 
the  little  night  things,  and  to  the  mountaineer's  melody  in 
the  hills. 

By  profession  he  was  a  wood  carver,  and  by  birth,  at  once 
the  crude,  unlettered  man  of  the  hills,  and  the  artist  dreamer, 
and  idealist.  His  was  a  tender,  refined  face.  His  thin, 
silvery  locks  formed  a  halo,  as  it  were,  and  gave  him  an 
almost  spiritual  look.  It  was  in  the  eyes,  however,  that  one 
read  the  true  character  of  the  man,  for  they  betrayed  his 
kindliness  and  his  artistic  craving. 

Franz  Brockner  had  had  little  education;  he  had  never 
traveled ;  he  had  never  been  trained  for  any  special  vocation. 
He  had  become  a  wood  carver  because  fortune  had  bestowed 
this  talent  upon  him,  and  it  had  required  neither  money  nor 
time  to  fit  him  for  it ;  he  had  married  his  Trudie,  the  little 
Frau,  because  it  had  been  the  wish  of  his  parents ;  he  loved 
her  and  she  loved  him,  and  they  were  happy;  and  he  had 
remained  quietly  at  work  in  the  same  little  old  home  town, 
and  never  had  any  particular  ambition  to  see  the  world.  But 
during  all  his  seventy  years,  he  had  dreamed,  and  although 
to  others  his  dreams  might  have  been  the  wistful,  never-to- 
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be-fulfilled  kind  of  wishes,  to  him  they  were  dreams,  pure 
and  simple.  Their  seeming  impossibility  never  made  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  life  he  led. 

His  wife  was  his  direct  opposite.  They  loved  each  other 
dearly,  but  one  of  those  hazy  wishes  of  the  husband  had 
always  been  that  the  "gute  Frau"  would  not  be  quite  so 
realistic,  that  she  would  see  a  little  of  the  poetry  in  life.  She 
cooked  well  and  kept  house  well  and  cared  for  all  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  man  she  called  her  mate,  to  perfection. 
But  when  her  Johann  would  show  her  with  pride  one  of  his 
most  carefully  carved,  artistic  little  figures,  she  would  always 
murmur  the  same  words : 

"J a,  ja,  es  ist  sehr  hubsch — sehr  hubsch."  Very  pretty — 
that  was  all!  His  work  of  weeks  meant  nothing  more  to 
her.     But  still  he  was  happy. 

To-night  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  evening  had  held  him 
spellbound,  entranced,  and  he  lingered  over  his  pipe  a  good 
hour  more  than  was  his  custom,  so  that  when  he  finally 
started  to  go  in  it  was  dark.  As  he  entered  the  doorway  he 
heard  his  name. 

"Herr  Brockner!  Herr  Brockner!"  called  a  voice,  and 
a  man,  a  stranger,  came  hurrying  forward. 

"I  want  to  see  you  a  moment — on  business,"  the  stranger 
said. 

"On  business,  on  a  night  like  this?"  and  Brockner' s  arm 
swept  over  the  horizon  with  its  host  of  myriad  stars,  and 
over  the  mystic,  slumbering  country.  "To-morrow — if  you 
can,"  he  pleaded. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  the  other  smiled.  He  looked  at 
the  old  man  curiously  as  the  moonlight  fell  on  him,  and  he 
seemed  pleased  with  what  he  saw. 

"My  name  is  Anderson,  Herr  Brockner,  and  my  business 
— well,  it  isn't  exactly  business,  you  know,  and  I  am  so 
anxious  to  find  out.  Look,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  drew  a 
tiny  figure  of  a  graceful  dancing  girl  from  his  pocket,  "do 
you  know  who  made  this  ?" 
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The  old  man  nodded  joyfully  as  if  recognizing  an  old 
friend. 

"I  did  it,"  he  said  simply. 

'Then  I  am  right,"  the  man  Anderson  went  on.  "I  am 
an  American,  a  collector  of  arts,  you  know,  and  this  came 
into  my  possession  some  time  ago.  I  traced  it  to  you  and  I 
am  proud  to  know  you.  You  are  a  genius,  a  wonder,"  and 
the  American,  in  his  enthusiasm,  rolled  off  as  many  extrava- 
gant phrases  as  his  broken  German  would  permit. 

Then,  under  the  stars  at  the  old  man's  doorstep,  the  two 
talked  together,  Anderson  drawing  Brockner  out  till  the 
old  artist  had  divulged  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  heart.  The 
American  recognized  the  true  artist  in  him  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  wood  carver's  mind  delighted  him. 
Finally,  he  came  upon  the  great  wish  of  his  life. 

"I  want  to  meet  people — great  people — people  who  have 
done  things  admired  in  the  eyes  of  God,"  Brockner,  in  a 
sudden  passionate  desire,  had  cried  out.  The  short  talk  with 
Anderson  about  the  great,  interesting  world  of  the  collector, 
had  suddenly  shown  him  the  narrowness  of  his  own. 

"You  shall  meet  people,"  Anderson  replied,  with  his  usual 
decisive  manner.  "You  are  a  genius,  man.  Great  men  will 
be  proud  to  meet  you.  You  must  go  to  Berlin  or  Paris  and 
get  a  studio.  I'll  look  out  for  the  financial  end  of  it,"  for 
the  old  man  was  protesting.  "Your  work  will  cover  your 
expenses.  People  will  rave  over  you.  And  you  can  work 
in  marble,  I  know  you  can  do  it.  Come !  Don't  hesitate !" 
And  Anderson  finally  left  the  old  man  with  his  promise  to  go. 

The  heart  of  Brockner  was  full  to  overflowing.  So  the 
great  world  thought  his  work  good!  Exultingly,  joyously, 
his  heart  sang  in  his  bosom.  When  he  communicated  his 
decision  to  the  Frau  he  saw  her  tremble  and  turn  white,  but 
only  for  a  second,  then  she  smiled  at  him — an  uncertain, 
pitiful  little  smile.  But  Brockner,  in  his  great  joy,  failed 
to  see. 
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"And  of  course  you  will  come  too  and  we  will  share  it  all 
together,"  were  his  last  words  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

That  night  he  was  suddenly  awakened.  Sitting  up,  he 
saw  his  little  Frau,  his  Trudie,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  her  eyes  closed  in  fervent  prayer,  her  lips  moving. 

"Ach,  lieber  Herr  Gott!"  she  was  praying,  "give  him  all 
happiness,  but  take  me  to  you  before  he  goes.  He  will  not 
miss  me" — here  a  tear  rolled  down  her  withered  old  cheek — 
"in  his  great  work,  and  I — I  can  not  be  happy  among  great 
people  and  away  from  my  home.  Oh,  take  me,  for  I  am  so 
lonely !"     Then  she  slipped  back  to  bed. 

Brockner  lay  silent — thinking.  The  next  morning,  his 
face  more  than  usually  wistful  with  those  never-to-be-ful- 
filled dreams,  he  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  inn  and  told 
Anderson  that  he  had  changed  his  mind — that  was  all.  And 
Anderson,  uncomprehending,  left  in  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  the  old  wood  carver,  filled  with  ambition,  had  pro- 
cured some  marble  and  the  necessary  tools  and  was  working 
steadily  in  the  little  old  house,  his  natural  instinct  for  the 
beautiful  aiding  him.  Finally  his  work  was  finished,  and 
he  looked  at  it  with  pride,  half  mingled  with  sadness. 

Two  weeks  later  Anderson  received  a  marble  bust  from 
the  mountaineer.  It  was  the  bust  of  a  man  with  thin  locks 
of  hair,  a  long,  straight  nose,  and  a  well-set  mouth.  But  the 
eyes — ah,  there  lay  the  witchery  of  the  piece,  for  the  eyes 
lived!  And  they  were  filled  with  so  much  wistfulness  and 
longing,  and  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  that  the  sturdy 
American's  lips  twitched  and  something  wet  splashed  down 
his  cheek,  and  at  last  he  understood. 

The  years  that  followed  were  happy  for  Johann  and  his 
Frau.  For  the  great  world,  recognizing  his  genius  and  read- 
ing the  tender  appeal  in  those  living  eyes,  came  to  the  little 
hamlet  of  Waldburg,  since  he  could  not  go  to  it. 

H.  D. 
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^ot&er's  Caster  Crousseau 

IT  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  and  all  Main  Street  was 
in  a  cheery  bustle.  As  Silas  Wright  drove  up  the 
street  in  his  heavy  farm  wagon  behind  two  fat,  gray 
mules,  he  looked  with  eager  eyes  at  the  crowds  of  people 
and  the  store  windows,  with  their  attractive  displays  of 
spring  goods.  He  would  have  been  content  to  spend  the 
morning  driving  up  and  down  the  street,  looking  at  the  ever- 
changing,  and  to  him,  ever-interesting  panorama.  That  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  this  morning,  however.  He  came  to 
town  very  seldom,  and,  when  he  did,  there  were  always  many 
things  to  be  got.  As  he  drove  along,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
window  of  a  millinery  store  across  the  street,  and  the  sight 
of  the  new  spring  hats  reminded  him  that  mother  had  asked 
him  to  get  her  a  big  straw  hat  to  wear  when  she  worked  in 
the  garden.  He  crossed  the  street,  tied  his  mules,  and 
entered  the  store.  The  room  was  crowded  with  saleswomen, 
errand  boys,  ladies,  and  hats.  Silas  thought  that,  if  as  many 
people  came  to  buy  every  morning  as  were  there  that  morn- 
ing, the  owner  must  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  Just  then 
an  errand  boy  passed  him  and  he  stopped  him  to  inquire : 
"Do  you  always  do  such  a  thriving  business  in  here,  son  ?" 
"'No,  sir,  but  to-morrow  is  Easter,  and  the  ladies  are 
getting  their  Easter  hats." 

When  had  Silas  thought  of  Easter  hats?  What  a  crowd 
of  memories  the  words  brought  to  him !  He  remembered,  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  the  Easter  Sunday  during  their  honey- 
moon when  he  and  Miranda  had  gone  to  a  big,  fashionable 
city  church.  They  had  seen  a  beautiful  lady  dressed  in  a 
big  white  hat  trimmed  with  pink  roses  and  pink  ribbon,  and 
a  white  dress  with  a  pink  bow  behind,  and  white  shoes  and 
stockings.     He  and  Miranda  had  planned  how  she  should 
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have  just  such  a  suit  after  he  made  some  money.  Why 
hadn't  he  thought  of  it  before?  For  years  back  he  could 
have  given  Miranda  a  half  dozen  white  dresses  and  as  many 
white  hats  if  she  had  wanted  them.  Well !  he  knew  what  he 
would  do.  To-morrow  would  be  Easter.  He  would  get  the 
things  and  take  them  home  as  a  surprise. 

A  saleswoman  came  up  to  him  just  then  and  asked  very 
politely  what  she  could  do  for  him.  Silas  explained  carefully 
that  he  wanted  a  white  hat  with  pink  roses  and  pink  ribbon 
on  it. 

"How  much  do  you  want  to  pay,  sir  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  reckon  it  makes  much  difference.  I  want  the 
best." 

She  led  him  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  took  a  hat  from  a 
showcase.  It  was  a  beautiful  white  leghorn.  The  crown  was 
covered  with  little  pink  roses  and  there  was  a  pink  bow  across 
the  back.  It  was  faced  underneath  with  little  ruffles  of  lace. 
Silas  said  that  he  would  take  it  and  cheerfully  paid  the  bill 
of  thirty  dollars.  It  seemed  costly,  but,  as  the  saleswoman 
said: 

"Who  could  expect  to  get  such  a  beautiful  hat  for  any 
less?" 

From  the  millinery  store  he  went  across  to  Kosenstock's, 
the  big  department  store.  Here  he  found  a  little  clerk  to 
whom  he  confided  his  plans,  who  readily  agreed  to  help  him. 
Together  they  went  upstairs  in  the  elevator  to  a  big  room 
with  green  carpets  on  the  floor  and  long  mirrors  everywhere 
and  cases  and  cases  of  dresses.  The  saleswoman  asked  Silas 
what  size  Mother  wore.  He  didn't  know,  but  Mother  was 
little;  just  about  her  size  he  thought.  After  that,  they 
looked  at  dozens  and  dozens  of  white  dresses.  Finally,  the 
clerk,  not  Silas,  chose  a  beautiful  little  one  all  lace,  as  Silas 
thought. 

Next,  they  went  into  the  shoe  department.  Here,  Silas 
knew  what  he  was  about.     He  had  bought  shoes  for  Mother 
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too  many  times.  He  told  the  clerk  that  he  wanted  low  white 
shoes,  number  three.  She  selected  a  dainty  pair  of  white  kid 
slippers  which  she  told  him  were  just  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  dumbly  acquiesced. 

From  the  shoe  department,  they  went  downstairs,  and 
Silas  stood  passively  by  while  the  saleswoman  selected  a  pair 
of  five-dollar  white  silk  stockings,  and  had  a  pink  ribbon  bow 
with  long  ends  made  at  the  ribbon  counter.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  it  was  over,  he  paid  the  bill  of  fifty-five  dollars. 
It  was  a  lot,  but  every  one  knows  that  women's  clothes  are 
expensive.  He  collected  all  of  the  packages  that  the  sales- 
woman brought  him  and  hurried  out  to  his  wagon.  The  day 
was  getting  on,  and  he  would  have  to  hurry  if  he  wanted  to 
finish  his  errands. 

It  was  late  when  Silas  reached  home  that  night.  Mother 
was  waiting  on  the  porch  for  him,  and,  as  he  kissed  her,  he 
said: 

"I  have  brought  you  some  presents  from  town,  Mother." 

"Some  presents  for  me,  Father?    How  nice!" 

They  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  Silas  put  everything  on 
the  table.  Mother  immediately  spied  the  hat  box  and  began 
to  open  it.  As  she  pulled  the  pretty  hat  out,  she  gave  a  little 
gasp  of  horror,  and  then,  catching  Silas'  anxious  eye,  she 
gave  him  a  beaming  smile. 

"What  a  beautiful,  beautiful  hat,  dear." 

Silas  stood  by  and  chuckled  as  she  opened  one  package 
after  another  with  little  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight. 
At  last  she  said  in  a  low  tone: 

"Just  as  we  planned.  How  did  you  happen  to  remember, 
Father  ?" 

Ah,  she  remembered  too.    He  gave  a  delighted  laugh: 

"Well,  Mother,  you  see  all  the  ladies  in  town  was  getting 
their  Easter  hats,  and  I  thought  I  would  get  you  some  things 
to  wear  to  church  to-morrow.  You  will  wear  them,  won't 
you?" 

"Of  course,  dear,  and  be  proud  to  do  it." 
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After  Father  had  gone  to  bed  that  night,  worn  out  with  his 
shopping,  Mother  sat  on  the  porch  and  fought  it  out  with 
herself.  If  she  wore  those  clothes  which  were  suitable  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  the  neighbors  would  think  her  crazy,  and  yet 
she  couldn't  hurt  Father's  feelings.  No,  she  couldn't  hurt 
Father's  feelings.  At  last,  she  rose  with  a  sigh,  and,  as  she 
turned  to  go  in,  she  looked  up  at  the  friendly,  understanding 
old  moon  and  said : 

"Now  wa'n't  that  just  like  a  man  to  bring  a  rosebud  hat  to 
an  old  white-haired  woman  of  sixty  ?" 

Mother  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning.  Since  she  had 
decided  to  wear  the  clothes,  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  put  them 
on.  All  of  her  life  she  had  had  a  passion  for  pretty  clothes. 
When  the  children  were  little  it  had  been  nip  and  tuck  to 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  there  had  been  no  money  for  pretty 
things.  After  they  had  all  married  she  was  too  old  to  care 
any  longer.  At  nine  o'clock  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room 
and  began  to  dress.  No  debutante  getting  ready  for  her  first 
ball  could  have  been  more  excited.  At  last  she  stood  before 
the  long  mirror  all  ready,  and  a  quaint,  sweet  picture  she 
made.  The  face  with  its  bright  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks 
looking  out  from  under  the  rosebud  hat  was  almost  pretty. 
Her  figure  was  slight  and  girlish,  and  her  little  feet  looked 
very  dainty  in  the  white  slippers.  When  she  went  out  on  the 
porch  where  Silas  was  waiting,  he  was  perfectly  astounded. 
As  he  helped  her  into  the  buggy,  he  remarked  with  convic- 
tion: 

"Now,  who  says  that  I  don't  know  how  to  shop  ?" 

There  never  had  been  nor  has  there  been  since  such  excite- 
ment in  little  old  Rosewood  Church  as  there  was  that  Easter 
Sunday.  A  great  stir  went  through  the  congregation  as 
Miranda  walked  proudly  up  the  aisle  by  Silas'  side.  She 
could  feel  every  one  looking  at  her,  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  she  turned  into  her  own  pew  and  sank  on  her 
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knees,  glad  to  hide  her  burning  face  in  her  wrinkled  hands 
and  pray  God  to  forgive  her  for  being  such  an  old  fool. 

After  church  the  women  stood  about  in  groups  and  talked 
in  low  tones.  From  the  frequent  glances  in  her  direction, 
Miranda  knew  that  she  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 
As  she  passed  one  group  she  heard  one  of  her  friends  remark : 

"Well,  I  don't  know  whether  Miranda  Wright  has  gone 
clean  crazy,  or  whether  she  is  a  fool  just  so.  I  thought  she 
had  more  sense,  and  she  the  mother  of  eight  children!" 

Silas  helped  her  into  the  buggy  and  they  drove  silently 
homeward  through  the  beauty  of  that  glad  resurrection  morn- 
ing. Both  were  too  full  for  words.  At  last  Silas  turned  and 
said: 

"You  certainly  did  make  the  women-folks  set  up  and  take 
notice,  Mother.  I  sure  was  proud  of  you.  You  look  as 
pretty  to-day  as  you  did  the  day  I  married  you." 

Father  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  such  is  the  nature  of 
women  that  Mother  felt  repaid. 

L.  L. 
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filling  ti)e  Steers 

SIDE  by  side  they  climbed  the  slight  rise  of  the  ridge. 
Only  the  soft  stamp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  could  be 
heard.  She  had  come  out  to-day  to  give  her  answer, 
and  an  answer  that  even  now  she  was  not  sure  of.  At  last 
he  turned  toward  her,  catching  her  hand  with  an  impatient 
movement. 

"Jane,  how  much  longer  are  you  going  to  keep  me  wait- 
ing ?"  as  he  crushed  her  limp,  unresponsive  hand. 

"Wait,  Jack,  till  we  get  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,"  she 
answered,  without  turning  her  head. 

With  a  sigh  he  dropped  her  hand  and  spurred  quickly  up 
the  hill  to  wait  there  for  her  coming.  At  the  top  he  stopped, 
and,  with  back  turned  toward  her,  looked  out  over  a  brown 
plain,  level  as  a  table,  stretching  out  to  a  far  horizon.  There 
was  not  a  tree  in  sight,  not  a  sign  of  vegetation  on  this  sun- 
parched  tableland.  Out  toward  the  west  some  five  miles  or 
more,  his  quick  eye  saw  a  herd  of  steers.  What  were  they 
doing  there  ?  At  a  glance  he  understood  what  was  the  matter. 

Jane,  coming  slowly  up  the  hill,  expecting  to  be  greeted 
by  an  impatient  lover,  stopped  by  his  side  as  he  cried :  "Look, 
Jane  !  Those  leading  steers  have  bolted !  They're  drawing 
the  stragglers,  and  that'll  pull  the  whole  herd." 

Jane  was  not  quick  enough  to  catch  the  details  thus  called 
out,  but  she  saw  the  line  of  cattle  lengthening.  Then,  like 
a  stream  of  white  bees  pouring  from  a  huge  swarm,  the  steers 
started  out  from  the  main  body.  With  astonishing  rapidity 
the  whole  herd  got  into  motion.  A  dull  rumbling,  which 
gradually  swelled,  came  to  their  ears. 

"It's  a  stampede,  and  a  hummer,"  said  Jack.  "Look! 
It's  coming  this  way;    they'll  pass  within  a  mile  of  us." 

The  long,  white,  bobbing  line  of  steers  stretched  out  over 
the  plain.  A  funnel-like  cloud  arose,  and  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  increased. 

"I'm  thinking  of  milling  that  herd,"  said  Jack.  His  gray 
glance  swept  the  horizon.     "There  are  some  specks  and  a 
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cloud  of  dust  over  there  towards  the  village.  It's  the  boys, 
but  I  don't  think  they'll  get  here  on  time.  You  hold  your 
horse  on  this  ridge." 

He  jumped  from  his  horse  and  tightened  the  cinches, 
leaped  astride  and  galloped  down  to  the  plain. 

Jane  sat  still  on  the  ridge,  watching  expectantly.  She  had 
heard  of  milling  herds,  but  had  never  seen  one,  and  she  knew 
only  the  most  daring  of  riders  could  do  it. 

The  white  herd  was  coming  on  at  full  speed  now.  Great 
clouds  of  dust  arose  and  the  rumble  was  stupendous. 

Jane  saw  Jack  waiting  for  the  herd  to  pass.  As  it  came 
on  he  quickly  spurred  his  black  out  over  the  plain  and  put 
himself  on  the  further  side  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  Slowly, 
of  course,  but  surely  and  gradually,  the  straight  line  of 
cattle  became  a  long,  beautiful  curve  of  moving  white.  To 
her  amazement  she  saw  the  leaders  turning  until  they  headed 
back  toward  her  in  the  opposite  way  from  that  in  which  they 
had  started.  It  was  a  beautiful  moon-shaped  curve.  At  the 
head  of  the  plunging  steers,  Jack,  on  his  fleet-footed  horse, 
could  be  seen  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  dust. 
Finally  the  curve  became  V-shaped,  with  the  ends  almost 
opposite  but  about,  a  mile  apart.  Relentlessly,  Jack 
crowded  in  the  leaders,  turning  them  little  by  little.  First, 
he  had  ridden  parallel  to  the  ridge  where  Jane  sat,  then  he 
turned  toward  her,  then  aside,  and  finally,  away  from  her, 
ever  crowding  inward  that  bobbing  line  of  dust-blinded  steers. 

It  was  then  that  Jane  realized  what  he  was  doing.  She 
knew  his  horse  was  fleet  and  tireless.  He  had  pushed  the 
leaders  around,  ever  inward,  till  they  were  about  to  turn  in 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  end  of  that  line  of  steers. 

The  leaders  were  already  running  in  a  circle,  while  the 
end  of  the  herd  was  still  running  almost  straight.  But  soon, 
they  too  would  be  wheeling.  What,  then,  would  become  of 
the  horseman  when  the  circle  had  been  formed  and  the  outer 
steers  were  crowding  in  %  Then  she  knew  that  she  loved  him. 
A  quick  prayer  rose  to  her  lips.     The  man  she  loved  was  in 
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the  center  of  that  whirling  mass  of  cattle.    Would  he  get  out  \ 
Must  she  see  him  stamped  underfoot  to  death  ? 

A  circle  of  dust  arose  thicker  and  thicker.  As  through  an 
ever-increasing  and  diminishing  veil,  she  saw  him  crowd  in 
the  leaders  to  complete  the  circle.  Then  the  milling  began. 
She  lost  sight  of  the  rider  in  the  dust.  Then  she  thought  she 
saw  the  black  horse,  riderless  now,  rear  and  drag  himself 
and  fall.  Jack  had  been  thrown ;  he  was  lost !  A  sob  rose 
to  her  lips  as  she  strained  her  eyes  to  see.  Then  he  reap- 
peared, running  out  from  the  dust.  He  had  escaped,  and  she 
breathed  again. 

Spellbound,  she  watched  that  millwheel  of  steers.  Gradu- 
ally, the  circle  closed  in  until  she  couldn't  see  ground  for 
the  dust.  The  ground  quaked,  and  the  incessant  thunder  of 
pounding  hoofs  rolled  on.  She  was  deafened  but  thrilled  at 
this  new  sound.  As  the  outer  circle  crowded  in,  the  steers 
began  to  bawl,  and  then  there  came  a  great  upheaval  in  the 
middle,  and  a  terrible  thumping  of  heads  and  clicking  of 
horns.  Bawling,  climbing,  and  madly  goring,  the  great 
mass  of  steers  on  the  inside  wrestled  and  groaned  under  the 
pressure.  Then  the  deadlock  came.  The  strife  in  the  center 
ceased,  and  the  noise  lessened  little  by  little.  The  outside 
line  was  still  running,  but  soon  it,  too,  gradually  stilled.  The 
whole  white  herd  had  stopped,  and  the  yellow  dust  began  to 
drift  out  on  the  wind. 

Jane  waited  on  the  ridge  with  a  thankful  heart.  Jack  was 
picking  his  weary  way  up  the  hill  toward  her.  To  the  west 
below  her  a  troop  of  cowboys  rode  up.  The  herd  would  be 
looked  after  now. 

When  Jack  at  last  reached  her,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
horse's  mane  and  panted: 

"I've— killed— my— hoss !" 

Quickly  she  covered  his  brown,  worn  hand  with  her  own 
and  looked  down  at  him  with  all  the  love  of  a  woman's  heart 
in  her  eyes. 

B.  K. 
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€f>e  ^ong  of  tfje  College  Lion 

i 

I'm  a  grim  and  grimy  lion, 

And  I  guard  the  College  treasure, 

And  my  patience  surely  none  can  ever  measure. 

For  it  is  a  solemn  fact 

That  both  my  legs  are  cracked, 

And  living  is  no  longer  any  pleasure. 

Chorus 

Then  cheer  the  College  lion ! 
He  guards  the  College  treasure ! 
And  his  patience  none  can  surely  ever  measure. 
It  is  a  fact!    His  legs  are  cracked! 
Cheer!!! 

II 

I  am  lonely,  too,  you  see, 

For  my  pal  is  badly  broken, 

Of  former  joys  I've  never,  never  spoken, 

When  we  sat  here  side  by  side, 

In  the  glory  of  our  pride, 

Without  a  crack  that  any  stick  could  poke  in. 

(Chorus) 
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III 

I  have  a  noble  face, 

And  a  mane  that's  very  curly, 

And  although  I'm  cracked,  I'm  never,  never  surly; 

And  I've  been  sitting  here 

During  many  a  long  year, 

With  a  body  which  I  think  looks  nice  and  burly. 


(Chorus) 


IV 


My  tail  is  long  and  fine, 

And  on  my  back  is  flowing, 

I  think  sometimes  perhaps  it  may  be  growing. 

When  on  a  ghostly  night, 

And  moonlight  helps  my  sight, 

I  switch  it  back  and  forth  and  keep  it  going. 

(Chorus) 


So  bring  your  money  in ! 

I  sit  here  always  watching, 

I'm  faithful  even  though  I  may  need  patching. 

But  I  will  guard  the  door, 

And  give  a  solemn  roar, 

If  any  thief  should  ever  come  a-snatching. 

(Chorus) 

A.  K.  B. 
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Clje  Minister  Comes  to  Call 

MRS.    WIGGLESWOKTH  cleared  her  throat 
nervously. 

"Charles,"  she  said,  with  very  apparent  hesita- 
tion. But  Charles  was  oblivious  to  all  epithets.  Submerged 
in  his  newspaper,  his  timid  little  wife  might  have  called  him 
Beelzebub  without  attracting  notice  or  comment  from  him. 
At  this  critical  point  in  the  would-be  conversation,  one  small 
Wigglesworth  poked  another  small  Wigglesworth,  and,  in 
an  audible  whisper,  chanted : 

"Why  is  father  like  an  old  maid,  Coleman  ?" 

"Because  he  is  behind  the  Times,"  replied  the  other  small 
Wigglesworth  mechanically,  at  which  they  both  laughed 
as  uproariously  as  though  the  joke  were  not  repeated  every 
morning.  Interrupted  by  the  sound  of  their  ribald  mirth, 
just  when  American  Steel  was  at  its  height,  and  Union 
Pacific  threatened  to  cause  a  panic  on  the  stock  exchange,  the 
master  of  the  house  peered  out  from  behind  his  paper  and 
exclaimed  in  irritation: 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  Charles,"  answered  Mrs.  Wigglesworth,  mopping  up 
an  overturned  glass  of  milk  with  one  hand,  as  she  wiped  the 
milk-whiskered  mouth  of  her  youngest  with  the  other,  "I 
met  Rev.  Mr.  Bodley  on  the  street  yesterday,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  coming  to  call  some  time  this  week." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  snapped  Mr.  Wigglesworth  rudely, 
for  he  could  endure  no  interruption  in  the  perusal  of  his 
morning  paper. 

Mrs.  Wigglesworth's  small  nose  reddened  with  nervousness 
as  she  made  haste  to  reply : 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing  at  all;  I  just  hoped  he  wouldn't 
come  this  afternoon  when  the  girls   are  getting  ready  for 
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their  dance.  It's  the  day  before  Easter,  you  know,  and 
Episcopalians  are  so  strict  about  such  things." 

Mr.  Wigglesworth's  only  reply  was  a  "Humph,"  indicative 
of  either  approval  or  disgust,  as  his  wife  might  choose  to 
interpret  it,  and  with  that  the  conversation  for  the  morning 
was  at  an  end.  He  emerged  suddenly  from  his  impregnable 
position  behind  his  paper,  rose  from  the  breakfast  table,  and 
hurried  to  his  office,  leaving  his  gentle  spouse  to  her  vague 
hopes  that  the  worthy  divine  might  not  intrude  upon  her 
daughters'  plans  for  a  dance. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  preparations  for  the  evening's 
entertainment  were  in  full  swing.  Sophia  and  Jane,  who 
were  to  be  hostesses,  assisted  the  maids  in  carrying  out  the 
furniture,  and  strove  to  give  a  festive  appearance  to  the 
stripped  rooms  by  means  of  vases  of  flowers.  The  final 
touches  were  just  being  judiciously  administered  when 
Sophia  beheld  two  diminutive  figures  mincing  neatly  up  the 
street.  Her  fat,  good-natured  face  flushed  visibly,  and,  in 
an  ominously  husky  voice,  she  gasped : 

"Mother,  I  see  the  minister  and  his  wife,  and  I  know 
they're  coming  here." 

The  situation  called  for  action,  and  Mrs.  Wigglesworth 
responded  nobly.  Assuming  the  role  of  a  commander,  she 
issued  orders  to  her  various  children  in  a  strained,  nervous 
voice : 

"Tom,  you  go  and  tie  up  Dick  somewhere  so  he  can't  get 
out  and  bark  at  Mr.  Bodley.  You  know  he  always  did  have 
a  rooted  objection  to  frock-coats ;  and,  Jane,  you  meet  them 
on  the  porch  and  keep  them  there  until  I'm  ready  to  talk  to 
'em,  even  if  you  all  get  stiff  with  the  cold." 

Jane,  thus  ordered,  hurried  out  with  a  polite  simper  on 
her  expansive  countenance,  and  Tom,  who  did  not  err  upon 
the  side  of  being  too  energetic,  fastened  the  wiry  little  fox 
terrior  to  the  leg  of  a  large  wicker  rocking-chair,  which  stood 
conveniently  near  upon  the  veranda. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministerial  pair  approached  with  no  less 
haste  than  certainty.     As  they  turned  in  at  the  front  walk 
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they  were  greeted  by  a  volley  of  sharp,  staccato  barks  from 
the  enraged  Dick.  Mr.  Bodley  seemed  disposed  to  halt  and 
perhaps  to  turn  the  other  way,  but  upon  Tom's  assurance 
that  the  dog  was  tied,  and  emboldened  by  the  reassuring  tug 
from  his  more  courageous  better  half,  he  proceeded  up  the 
walk.  Unfortunately  for  his  new-found  courage,  however, 
Dick  caught  a  nearer  glimpse  of  the  detested  coat-tails,  and 
with  a  tremendous  effort  he  dragged  the  chair  to  which  he  was 
tied  down  the  veranda  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  visitors 
hesitated  for  one  second  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  in  that 
one  second  of  hesitation  they  were  lost.  Down  upon  their 
confidingly  upraised  faces  descended  a  snarling,  yapping 
dog  plus  a  large,  cumbersome  rocking-chair. 

Mrs.  Wiggiesworth  arrived  at  that  critical  moment  to  find 
her  company  sorrowfully  extricating  themselves  from  a  mass 
of  dog  and  broken  chair.  Her  composure  was  remarkable. 
Apologizing  profusely  for  the  actions  of  her  little  pet,  she 
tactfully  led  the  disarranged  couple  to  comfortable  chairs 
upon  the  porch,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  "that  it  was  too 
nice  to  go  indoors." 

Slowly  composure  returned  to  the  minister  and  his  wife, 
and  gradually  the  conversation  became  less  and  less  forced. 
When  she  saw  that  her  guests  were  more  composed,  Mrs. 
Wiggiesworth  masterfully  introduced,  as  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, "Child  Labor."  This  subject  she  knew  to  be  a  pet 
hobby  of  Mr.  Bodley's,  and  she  clearly  foresaw  that  if  he 
were  once  launched  upon  it,  she  need  take  no  further  part  in 
the  conversation.  It  happened  just  as  she  had  foreseen. 
With  eyes  cast  piously  toward  the  ceiling,  the  minister 
began  a  lengthy  disquisition  upon  the  "poor  little  innocents 
who  bear  on  their  bent  backs  the  burdens  of  the  world." 
Suddenly,  however,  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  his  most 
impressive  speeches,  he  stopped  short.  Did  it  or  did  it  not 
move  ?  Yes,  he  was  sure  that  it  had,  for  there  it  went  again. 
A  weird,  uncanny  feeling  swept  over  him.  He  could  feel  a 
tingling  sensation  in  the  top  if  his  head  as  though  his  eighty- 
three  hairs  might  be  leaving  their  accustomed  position.     At 
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the  same  time,  his  tongue  seemed  glued  to  his  jaws;  his  knees 
felt  foolishly  weak  and  beads  of  perspiration  broke  out  upon 
his  forehead,  although  the  day  was  decidedly  chilly. 

He  looked  fearfully  at  his  hostess.  Could  she  know  of 
the  peculiar  actions  of  her  furniture  ?  Could  she  suspect  that 
a  couch,  with  all  its  draperies  and  pillows,  was  gliding 
crookedly  down  the  porch?  But  Mrs.  Wiggiesworth  had 
plunged  recklessly  into  the  breach  in  the  conversation  caused 
by  Mr.  Bodley's  sudden  silence,  and  was  wholly  oblivious  of 
all  that  was  happening  behind  her.  It  was  her  one  desire 
to  keep  her  company  from  looking  in  the  windows  upon 
rooms  all  too  obviously  prepared  for  a  dance,  and  she  sought 
to  accomplish  her  desire  through  speech.  Fast  and  furiously 
she  talked,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  what  she  was  saying. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Bodley,  by  a  series  of  occult  winks, 
had  brought  Mrs.  Bodley's  attention  to  bear  upon  the 
eccentric  piece  of  furniture,  and  together  they  watched  its 
wavering  course  in  fearful  fascination.  Finally,  however, 
the  suspense  grew  intolerable.  The  couch  had  started  toward 
them,  and,  in  desperation,  Mrs.  Bodley  announced  that  she 
must  be  making  her  departure — an  announcement  warmly 
seconded  by  her  devoted,  if  timid,  husband.  With  many 
backward  glances  they  hurriedly  said  their  adieus,  after 
which  they  minced  down  the  front  walk  with  far  more  haste 
than  they  had  come  up  it.  As  they  turned  the  corner,  the 
minister  glanced  up  at  the  porch  almost  defiantly,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  large  white  goat  emerging  from  under 
the  draperies  of  the  couch. 

At  the  dinner  table  that  night,  Mr.  Wiggiesworth,  who  had 
had  a  very  successful  day  at  the  office,  indulgently  asked  his 
little  wife  whether  or  not  the  minister  had  called  that  day. 

"Yes,  Charles,"  she  answered  quickly,  "and  I'm  sure  that 
he  didn't  see  the  girls'  preparations  for  the  dance,  but,"  she 
added  dubiously,  "I  don't  believe  he'll  want  to  come  here  to 
baptize  Selina  next  week,  for  he  didn't  seem  to  enjoy  him- 
self at  all." 

C.  K. 
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J£i0  Qiemorp 

IT  was  a  beautiful  day  in  June.  All  nature  was  silent 
except  the  little  brook  that  ran  under  the  high  railroad 
trestle  and  that  gurgled  contentedly  on  its  way  and 
seemed  to  murmur  a  word  of  greeting  to  every  rock  and  bush 
along  its  banks,  as  it  hurried  on  to  join  the  great  river.  Every 
now  and  then  a  huge  freight  train  thundered  past  with  its 
load  of  coal,  and  awoke  the  echoes  with  its  mighty  roar. 

Suddenly,  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  was  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  enbankment,  began  to  stir  as  if  he  were  just  waking 
from  a  long  sleep.  He  pulled  himself  up  slowly  and  looked 
around. 

"How  did  I  get  here  ?"  he  muttered.  Then,  looking  up, 
he  saw  the  trestle.  "I  must  have  fallen  from  there,  but 
what  a  fall !     Why  wasn't  I  killed  ?" 

Being  unable  to  answer  this  question,  he  took  a  long  drink 
from  the  clear  stream  and  started  along  the  dusty  road  to 
look  for  some  sign  of  human  life.  As  he  trudged  along  he 
tried  to  think  how  he  happened  to  be  walking  on  the  railroad, 
but  his  memory  failed  and  he  could  remember  nothing  at 
all.  Soon  he  came  to  a  small  white  farm  house  with  a  climb- 
ing rosebush  growing  on  the  front  porch.  Adjoining  the 
house  was  a  field  of  oats  just  ready  to  be  cut,  and  standing 
by  the  paling  fence  was  an  old  farmer. 

"I  might  stop  here  and  ask  for  work,"  thought  the  man. 
"I  am  hungry  as  the  mischief,  and  this  old  fellow  don't  look 
like  the  kind  that  hands  out  food  without  making  you  work 
a  bit  for  it." 

"What's  your  name  ?"  asked  the  old  farmer  after  the  man 
had  offered  his  services. 

"His  name !  Surely  everybody  had  a  name  by  the  time 
that  they  were  grown  men,"  the  traveler  reflected;    but  not 
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the  vaguest  recollection  came  to  his  mind  of  what  to  call  him- 
self.    Realizing  that  he  must  say  something,  he  faltered: 

"John  Smith." 

"Hum,"  said  the  farmer  doubtfully,  "comon  enough  name, 
but  you  look  pretty  strong,  and  if  you  stay  here  all  night  I 
can  put  you  to  cradling  oats  in  the  morning." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  "John  Smith's"  life  on  the 
farm  with  the  little  white  house  and  climbing  rose.  He 
proved  such  a  capable  man  and  so  pleasant  that  he  was 
hired  regularly.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  so  won  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  family  that  the  farmer's  sweet 
daughter  had  consented  to  marry  him. 

When  John  went  to  ask  his  future  father-in-law's  consent 
he  found  the  old  man  rather  doubtful. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  John,"  said  the  old  man  kindly,  "you 
are  all  right,  but  I  wish  you  could  remember  what  you  were 
before  you  came  here." 

"I  wish  I  could  too,"  said  John.  "I  was  thinking,  that 
being  as  I  have  saved  up  quite  a  little  money  in  these  two 
years,  I  might  go  into  the  city  and  let  some  of  those  doctors 
see  if  they  couldn't  find  the  loose  screw  in  my  head." 

"A  good  idea,"  said  the  other  man  enthusiastically.  "I'll 
go  with  you,  and  we'll  start  to-morrow." 

John  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  and,  though  still 
feeling  a  little  weak,  was  in  splendid  spirits. 

"Yes,"  he  was  saying  to  his  older  companion,  "I  seem  to 
remember  this  place  now,  but  the  last  time " 

He  was  interrupted  here  by  a  heavy  hand  being  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  and  he  turned  to  find  himself  confronted  by  a 
big  policeman.  John  turned  perfectly  white.  A  look  of 
abject  terror  came  into  his  eyes  and  he  struggled  to  free  him- 
self. 

"No  use  to  fight,"  said  the  policeman,  "I've  got  you  now, 
and  you  don't  get  away  as  easy  as  that." 
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"But,  officer,"  put  in  the  old  farmer,  "this  man  has  done 
nothing.  His  name  is  John  Smith  and  he  works  on  my 
farm." 

"His  name  ain't  John  Smith,"  returned  the  blue-coated 
gentleman.  "Maybe  he  can  fool  you,  but  I  know  Bill,  the 
Bank  Buster,  when  I  see  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  twenty- 
five  years  in  jail  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  got  away. 
Come  along  with  me  now.    The  judge'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"It's  all  true,"  said  Bill,  alias  John,  "I  remember  now 
perfectly;  and  I  have  only  one  thing  to  ask:  Tell  your 
daughter  Mary  that  I  died  under  the  operation,  and  I  know 
the  Lord  will  forgive  you  the  lie." 

J.  H. 
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a  3lop  EiDe  in  tije  ^t&Me  Wlzm 

THEEE  are  joy  rides  and  joy  rides,  but  none  to  equal 
those  on  dirt  roads  in  the  Middle  West.  If  you  have 
never  been  there  you  probably  can  not  realize  how 
deceptive  these  roads  are.  They  stretch  out  before  your  eyes, 
apparently  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  little  indicating  the 
treachery  which  lies  on  either  side. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday.  Sundays  sometimes  seem  hotter  than 
other  days,  and  this  one  was  no  exception.  We  had  been 
out  riding  in  the  early  morning  and  now  were  out  again  to 
cool  off  our  guests,  and,  incidentally,  to  show  them  our  fine 
country.  We  were  far  out  in  the  country  and  were  truly 
speeding,  when  suddenly  the  engine  gave  a  chug — and 
stopped.  After  searching  for  some  time,  the  lack  of  gasoline 
was  determined  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  "We  must 
go  straight  back  to  town,"  we  thought ;  and  so,  with  barely 
enough  gasoline  to  make  the  trip,  we  started  off  again. 

We  were  talking  and  sunburning — indeed,  blistering — 
forgetful  for  the  time  of  our  lack  of  fuel  as  we  sped  down 
the  road,  which  reminded  one  of  a  scenic  railway.  As  we 
bounded  across  level  ground  again,  all  at  once,  without 
warning,  the  front  wheels  struck  a  clod,  and  skidded  to  the 
side.  There  we  were,  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  or 
rather,  submerged,  as  the  back  wheels  were  in  mud  up  to 
the  axle.  The  situation  was  at  first  quite  humorous,  as  no 
one  was  hurt  and  no  damage  done. 

Of  course  the  engine  was  stalled,  and  we  had  trouble  start- 
ing it  again,  and  even  then  the  back  wheels  fairly  spun  in 
the  mud.  They  would  not  "take  hold"  in  that  sinking 
substance. 

"Build  a  bridge  under  the  wheels,"  someone  nobly  sug- 
gested, one  who  had  removed  himself  from  the  car  and  was 
perched  on  the  side  of  the  road  under  the  one  available  shade 
tree.  So  we  marched  off  in  different  directions  seeking 
boards  of  any  description  to  build  a  platform  for  the  back 
wheels. 
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As  I  said,  there  was  only  one  shade  tree  for  a  long 
distance  up  and  down  the  road.  The  sun,  seemingly  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  beamed  upon  us  with  its  hottest,  most 
scorching  rays.  Level  fields  of  waving,  green  corn  shared 
this  heat  with  us,  and  the  corn  even  looked  grateful.  Across 
these  fields  the  top  of  a  red  barn  showed  signs  of  habitation. 
Away  off  in  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  few  tall  buildings 
of  our  town  at  the  end  of  the  road,  which  such  a  short  time 
before  had  looked  so  inviting. 

Again  we  gathered  about  the  wheels,  each  one  of  us  con- 
tributing his  share  of  building  material.  After  much 
strenuous  effort  we  made  the  platform  under  one  wheel — 
but  it  sank  back  into  the  deep  mud.  Another  effort — the 
same  result.  Finally  the  wheels  were  sufficiently  raised  and 
we  started  the  engine.  Again  the  wheels  would  not  "take 
hold." 

During  the  raising  process  we  had  had  a  varied  audience. 
They  had,  each  in  turn,  offered  help  in  a  lazy,  mid-summer 
tone  of  voice,  and  passed  on.  Now  we  needed  help.  No  one 
was  in  sight.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  cross 
the  corn  fields  to  the  red  barn. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sun  continued  to  smile,  but  we  had 
ceased  to  take  the  affair  as  a  joke.  Situations  often  give  up 
their  ridiculous  aspect  when  they  become  too  real. 

Imagine  our  joy  when  there  came  to  our  assistance  two 
strong  black  mules  and  men  with  ropes  to  drag  us  out.  The 
rest  was  easy  work.  It  took  no  time  for  the  mules  to  be 
attached  to  the  car  which  was  so  slightly  propped  up  in  the 
rear.  Then,  with  a  few  hard  tugs,  they  extricated  us  from 
the  muddy  ditch. 

Again  we  were  on  our  way.  The  few  tall  buildings  came 
nearer.  As  we  were  on  the  border  of  the  little  town  the  car 
jerked  and  I  remarked  that  a  cylinder  was  missing.  And, 
as  we  at  last  drove  into  town,  one  of  the  party  was  still 
anxiously,  yet  innocently,  peering  behind  the  car,  asking: 
"Where  did  we  lose  it  ?" 

M.  N.  J. 
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Cfje  Q§ap*Dap  jFestiual 

01ST  April  the  twenty-eighth,  the  annual  celebration  of 
May-Day  was  held  at  Sweet  Briar.  Mary  Tyler  was 
the  tall  and  lovely  Queen  of  the  fete.  Her  maid  of 
honor  was  Elizabeth  Green.  Delia  Lindsay,  Emmy  Thomas, 
Florence  Barbour,  Sarah  Wilson,  Florence  Hanckel,  Eva 
Horner,  Ruth  Maurice  and  Kathryn  Thompson  formed  the 
court.  Bessie  Grammer  and  Elsie  Palmer  were  flower  girls. 
At  four  o'clock  the  porches  of  the  Sweet  Briar  House 
were  crowded  with  the  many  guests  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  celebration. 

The  festival  began  with  the  singing  of  several  college 
songs,  during  which  the  girls,  clad  in  Grecian  costumes  of 
many  delicate  shades,  thronged  into  the  Boxwood  Circle, 
singly  or  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.  After  wandering 
around  for  several  minutes  they  gradually  formed  two  lines 
leading  up  to  the  steps  of  the  throne.  ''The  May  Queen's 
Greeting"  was  then  sung,  and  the  Court  walked  slowly  in 
between  the  two  lines,  two  and  two,  in  lovely  corn-colored 
dresses  sprinkled  with  violets,  and  carrying  rustic  baskets  of 
buttercups  and  violets.  The  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Court  ranged  gracefully  on  either  side,  and  the  coronation 
took  place.  The  newly-crowned  Queen  then  arose  and 
delivered  a  gracious  coronation  speech,  after  which  the  two 
lines  scattered.  The  girls  fell  back  and  formed  a  circle,  mak- 
ing an  attractive  scene  with  the  soft  shades  of  their  dresses 
showing  out  vividly  against  the  dark  green  of  the  old  box- 
wood bushes.  Several  graceful  dances  were  then  performed: 
a  beautiful  Grecian  dance,  the  graceful  scarf  dance,  and  the 
Weavers,  winding  in  an  out  with  their  garlands  of  roses.  At 
the  close  of  these  dances  the  Queen  and  her  Court  departed 
under  flower  arches,  and  every  one  followed  to  watch  the 
dancing  of  the  Maypole,  which  ended  the  celebration  for  the 
afternoon. 
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That  night  the  May-Day  dance  took  place.  The  refectory 
was  decorated  with  dogwood  and  pink  mountain  laurel,  the 
entire  back  of  the  room  being  banked  with  evergreens.  The 
lights,  softened  by  pink  shades,  gave  a  delicate  and  spring- 
like beauty  to  the  great  hall.  At  nine  o'clock  the  ball  was 
opened  by  the  Grand  March,  led  by  the  Queen,  Miss  Mary 
Tyler,  with  Mr.  Henry  Miller  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  figure  was  beautiful  and  elaborate,  ending 
with  the  formation  of  several  circles,  in  the  center  of  which 
stood  the  Queen,  holding  aloft  a  pole  twined  with  corn- 
colored  ribbons.  Each  member  of  the  Court  held  a  ribbon 
while  they  danced  around  her.  The  dancing  then  started 
and  continued  until  two  o'clock,  when  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
was  played. 

M.  B. 
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A  lovely  land  of  springtime  and  glad  May, 

Where  Grecian  maidens  dance  with  fairy  tread ; 

A  land  where  laughter  floats  in  ripples  gay, 

And  flowers  crown  each  young  and  blooming  head. 

The  light  and  filmy  robes  float  in  the  breeze, 

When  in  the  midst  of  song  and  laughter  bright, 

Methought  I  heard  a  Grecian  maiden  sneeze, 
For  robes  of  cheesecloth  are  a  trifle  light. 
All  is  not  joy  which  seems  so  lovely  at  first  sight. 


EDITORIALS 


The  end  of  the  college  year  always  brings  a  sense  of 
finality.  We  regard  the  year  as  something  closed — the  book 
is  finished  and  we  lay  it  aside.  This  sense  of 
Plans  for  completion  is  natural,  and  yet,  in  a  certain 
the  Future,  sense,  no  college  year  is  completed  in  itself, 
but  is  only  a  part  of  our  college  course  as  a 
whole,  or  in  a  still  wider  sense,  of  our  life  as  a  whole.  If 
we  are  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  coming  session  we 
must  make  some  plans  to  coordinate  the  past  year  with  the 
one  that  is  to  come.  With  the  experience  of  this  college 
year  we  may  hope  to  make  the  coming  year  more  ideal. 

If  we  are  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  in  the  fall,  none 
the  less  we  carry  this  year  with  us  into  the  future  wherever 
we  shall  be.  College  loyalty  does  not  end  when  the  college 
doors  close  behind  us.  We  can  not  leave  our  college  out  of 
account  even  if  we  would.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  girl 
who  goes  out  from  Sweet  Briar,  no  matter  how  short  the 
time  of  her  stay  here,  to  represent  the  college  wherever  she 
goes.  It  should  be  the  joy  of  each  girl  to  uphold  the  ideals 
of  the  college  as  far  as  possible  in  her  post  college  life. 

There  is  one  particularly  urgent  way  in  which  former 
students  of  Sweet  Briar  may  show  their  love  of  their  alma 
mater.  Every  college  has  need  of  an  endowment  fund  to 
secure  the  best  equipment.  Sweet  Briar,  as  yet,  has  no  such 
fund,  although  the  need  of  it  is  very  great.  The  Association 
of  Former  Students  is  now  adopting  the  founding  of  an 
endowment  fund  as  one  of  its  purposes.  Each  former  stu- 
dent, as  a  member  of  this  Association,  may  organize  branch 
clubs  in  her  home  city  and  interest  other  Sweet  Briar  girls 
in  the  work.  College  loyalty  is  but  a  cant  expression  unless 
it  is  given  meaning  by  ideals  and  acts  which  prove  its  reality. 
By  working  for  the  founding  of  an  endowment  fund  each 
girl  may  prove  the  ardent  reality  of  her  college  spirit. 
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The  Richmond  Convention" 

The  Fourth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  April 
the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth.  The  delegates  from  college — 
eleven  of  us — went  to  Richmond  on  Friday  in  order  to  be  on 
time  for  the  pageant  Saturday  afternoon.  The  pageant, 
"The  Ministering  of  the  Gift,"  was  very  impressive:  first, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  women  interested  in  it,  and 
then,  too,  because  of  their  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The 
processional  to  the  "Royal  March"  from  "Tannhauser,"  was 
led  by  Miss  Holmquist  as  the  Association  Spirit.  Follow- 
ing Miss  Holmquist  came  six  hundred  students,  four  abreast, 
wearing  caps  and  gowns,  twenty-one  girls  from  the  County 
Associations,  carrying  flower  staffs,  two  hundred  girls  repre- 
senting City  Associations,  wearing  white  linen  dresses  with 
colored  scarfs,  and  lastly,  sixteen  foreign  girls  in  native 
costumes. 

Our  special  part  in  the  pageant  was  in  the  College  Episode. 
There  were  delegates  from  Randolph-Macon,  Hollins,  Farm- 
ville,  and  Sweet  Briar  in  this  section.  The  orchestra  played 
the  Heidelberg  music  from  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen"  as  the 
girls,  dressed  to  represent  the  different  occupations  at  a  Blue 
Ridge  Conference,  entered  and  formed  a  lockstep,  at  the 
same  time  singing  "Sing  a  Song  of  Colleges."  Then  they 
sat  down  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle  while  the  Association 
Spirit  addressed  them  and  told  them  what  they  would  do 
when  they  left  college.  As  she  pointed  over  the  hill  to  the 
future,  she  said: 

"Even  as  ye  have  received 
The  gift,  so  shall  ye  minister 
The  same  to  one  another." 
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The  girls  passed  out  slowly,  as  from  a  vesper  service,  while 
the  orchestra  played  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind." 

Then  followed  the  Episode  of  the  Open  Country,  having 
a  Maypole  dance ;  the  City  Episode,  showing  the  industrial 
and  the  physical  side  of  the  Association.  The  Junior 
Episode  was,  perhaps,  the  most  effective.  About  twenty 
little  girls,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  slowly. 
They  were  dressed  as  poor  children  of  the  streets,  some  carry- 
ing bundles  of  sweatshop  clothing  and  large  baskets,  others 
taking  care  of  little  brothers  and  sisters.  They  tried  to  play, 
but  did  not  know  how.  Suddenly  six  fairies,  dressed  in  pale 
green,  with  their  arms  full  of  primroses,  came  in  and  danced 
before  the  children.  One  by  one  these  little  girls  dropped 
their  burdens  and  followed  the  fairies,  who  led  them  back 
presently  dressed  as  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

The  Foreign  Episode,  composed  of  seventy  women,  entered 
to  the  music  of  the  "Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  Tannhauser," 
after  which  all  the  members  of  the  pageant  joined  in  the 
grand  recessional,  singing  "The  Hymn  of  the  Lights,"  to 
the  tune  of  "Ancient  of  Days." 

The  pageant  was  not  the  only  interesting  feature  of  the 
Convention.  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge  and  Miss  Jessie  Wood- 
row  Wilson  delivered  addresses  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
Sunday  afternoon  we  heard  Miss  Burner  on  "As  a  Girl 
Wills." 

The  Conference  as  a  whole  made  us  realize  that  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  a  world-wide  movement 
that  is  succeeding.  It  made  us  feel  that  even  though  our 
Sweet  Briar  Association  is  small  and  struggling  in  compari- 
son to  the  great,  strong  National  Association,  we  are  a  part 
of  it,  and  in  our  way  help  to  carry  on  its  work. 
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athletics 

Field  Day  was  held  April  seventh.  At  the  last  moment 
the  entries  were  declared  open,  regardless  of  a  deficiency  in 
academic  standing  or  the  required  amount  of  practice.  The 
result  was  a  good  showing  of  girls. 

Event  Winner 

Standing  Broad  Jump Hayes,    '14.  .  .  . 

Running   Broad    Jump Hayes,    '14... 

Running   High   Jump Shenehon     .... 

Basket-ball  Throw   Hayes,    '14 ...  , 

Baseball    Hayes,    '14 ...  . 

Hurdles    Carroll     

Shot-put   Maurice,    '15 .  . 

Hop,  Skip  and  Jump Hayes,    '14 

50-Yard   Dash Tie    

100-Yard  Dash Hayes,    '14 

220- Yard  Dash Stockdale,    '16. 

1914    37  points 

1915    19  points 

1916    6  points 

Specials   37  points 

Hayes 6  points 

Maurice     1  point 

Stockdale    1  point 

The  S.  B.  was  awarded  to  Carroll  and  to  the  winner  of 
the  50-yard  dash  tie. 

Tennis  has  been  quite  a  success  this  year.  The  season 
opened  with  a  series  of  interclass  match  games.  A  cup  has 
been  put  up,  on  which  the  first  name  to  be  engraved  is  that 
of  the  Freshman. 

Juniors 

Swain,  Washburn 

Sophomores 

Grant,  Portmann 

Seniors 

F.  and  B.  Kichardson 
Freshmen 

G.  Martin,  Eussell 


Sophomores 
(6-0)    (6-0) 


Freshmen 
(6-1)    (6-1) 


Freshmen 

(6-2)    (6-1)   (6-3) 
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Immediately  after  the  interclass  tournament  the  open 
tournament  began,  doubles  being  played  off  first.  Tennis 
pins  and  S.  B.'s  have  been  awarded  to  the  champions: 
L.  Portmann  (6-1)    (6-1)— G.  Martin  (6-0). 

Singles  have  not  been  finished  as  yet. 
The  Lake  Committee  has  planned  an  interesting  Lake- 
Day  for  May  19.     The  entries  will  probably  be: 

Swiimning  race — speed. 

Obstacle  race. 

Cracker  race. 

Diving. 

Single  and  Double  rowing — speed. 

Paddling  a  rowboat — speed. 

Gunwhale  race — speed. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  great  enthusiasm,  since  this 
is  the  first  attempt  at  a  Lake-Day. 
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College  Copies 

On  the  evening  of  April  the  nineteenth  the  Sweet  Briar 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hull,  gave  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  program.  Master  Winston  Wilkinson  of 
Lynchburg  was  the  soloist  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Sophomore  Class  entertained  at 
an  elaborate  dinner  at  the  tea  house  in  honor  of  the  Seniors 
and  the  honorary  members  of  both  classes. 

On  Monday,  April  the  twenty-first,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C. 
Manson  entertained  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  at  a 
delightful  luncheon. 

On  April  the  twenty-eighth  the  customary  celebration  of 
May-Day  took  place. 

The  Sophomore  Class  gave  a  very  novel  entertainment  on 
the  evening  of  May  the  tenth.  The  Rose  Garden  was  the 
scene  of  the  entertainment,  which  was  a  country  fair. 

On  the  evening  of  May  the  twelfth  the  Sweet  Briar 
Orchestra,  with  Miss  Hull  as  directress,  gave  a  concert  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Organ  Fund. 

Among  the  old  girls  visiting  at  college  during  the  spring 
term  were  Margaret  Cobb,  Serena  Motter,  Lucille  School- 
field,  Carolyn  Gwathmey,  Eleanor  Somerville,  Eula  Weak- 
ley, Henrique  Smith,  Alma  Booth,  Enid  Sipe,  Harriet 
Buchanan,  and  Louisa  Richardson. 
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Students'  Recital 

SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1913,  7:30  P.  M. 

Valse  Russian  from  Dance  Suite Tschaikowsky 

The  Orchestra 

"Connais-tu  le  Pays" Ambrose  Thomas 

Miss  Constance  Leachman 

Variations  in  B  flat,  Op.   12 Chopin 

Miss  Eleanor  Moore 

Cavatina  for  two  Violins , Raff 

Miss  Grace  Martin 
Miss  Margaret  Lewis 
with  accompaniment  of  string  orchestra 

Idylle  and  Arabesque,  Op.  39 MacDowell 

Miss  Margery  Cox 

Aria  from  "Figaro" Mozart 

Miss  Clare  Erck 

Improvisation  Op.   46 MacDowell 

The  Chase    Rheinberger 

Miss  Sallie  Watson 

Spring  Chorus  from  "Samson  and  Delilah" Saint-Saens 

Violets     Cowen 

The  Glee  Club 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  A  minor Schumann 

Miss  Henrietta  Washburn 
accompanied  by  string  quintette  and  2d  piano 
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Commencement  OEmctsea 

JUNE  1-3,  1913 

Saturday,  May  31 

7:30  P.  M Recital  by  Pupils  of  the  Music  Department 

9:00  P.  M Garden     Party 

Sunday,  June  1 

11 :00  A.  M Baccalaureate    Service 

Sermon  by  Reverend  Carl  E.  Grammer,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 

Philadelphia 
6 :00  P.  M Vesper  Service 

Monday,  June  2 

10 :  30  A.  M Commencement  Exercises 

Address  by  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard  University 
8:00  P.  M Presentation  of  "The  Tempest"  in  the  Dell 

Tuesday,  June  3 

10:00  A.  M Class  Day 

4 :00  P.  M Interpretative  Dancing  in  the  Dell 

"Demeter  and  Persephone" 
8 :00  P.  M Class  Dinner 
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Commencement  <Buui8t$ 

MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1913,   10:30  A.  M. 

Academic  Procession 

Music Glee   Club 

Prayer Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer 

Address Dr.  Bliss  Perry- 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Harvard  University 

Music Glee   Club 

Presentation  of  Diplomas Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  Randolph 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Benediction 

Academic  Procession 
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"Cfce  Cemnest" 

Presented  by  "Paint  and  Patches" 

MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1913,  8:00  P.  M. 

Alonso,  King  of  Naples Rachel  Forbush 

Sebastian,  his  brother Jane  Henderson 

Prospero,  right  Duke  of  Milan Helen  Lamf rom 

Antonio,  his  brother,  usurping  Duke  of  Milan Elizabeth  Franke 

Ferdinand,  son  of  King  of  Naples Mary  Tyler 

Gonzalo,  honest  old  counsellor Bernice  Richardson 

Adrian       "»  ( Antoinette  Camp 

Francisco  J     or  S  1 Nancy  Munce 

Caliban,   savage  and   deformed   slave Anne   Schutte 

Trinculo,  jester Martha  Darden 

Stephano,  drunken  butler Mary  Lillias  Johns 

Miranda,  daughter  of  Prospero Helen  Beye 

Ariel,  spirit Bessie  Grammer 

Boatswain Allen  Sinkler 

Scene — An  Uninhabited  Island 

committee 

Chairman Margaret   Grant 

Stage  Manager Harriet  Evans 

Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe Abbie  Munroe 
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"Demeter  anH  Persenfcone" 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  3,  1913,  4:00  P.  M. 

Persephone    Elise  Gibson 

Mercury    Ruth  Maurice 

Moon   Jessie  Dixon 

Demeter  Mayo  Thach 

Night    Bessie  Gramnier 

Pluto   Mary  Tyler 

Jupiter  Edith  Dight 

Aurora   Margaret  Brown 

Arethusa    Rebecca   Stout 

Celeus    Sarah  Wilson 

Child    Martha   Darden 

Hebe    Sidney  Burleson 

Juno    w Eugenia  Dabney 

Venus    Alice  Corry 

Diana    Marion  Bacharach 

Minerva    Louise  Phillips 

Bacchus    Elizabeth   Green 

Fates 
Choruses 

1.  Persephone's  Maidens 

2.  Stars 

3.  Aurora's  train 

COMMITTEE 

Directress Miss   Cara  Gascoigne 

Chairman Clare  Erck 

Music Florence    Barbour 

«    ,  f  Helen  Beye 

Cost™**--  ••  {Esther  Roberts 

Miss  Hull 

Violins ...  \    Grace   Martin 

Margaret    Lewis 
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Class  Hon 

Mayo  Thach President 

Susie  Slaughter    Vice-President 

Bernice  Richardson    Sec.-Treas. 

Rebecca  White   Prophet 

Margaretha  Ribble  Historian 

Mary  Pinkerton   Editor-in-Chief  of  Annual 

Eugena  Buffington  Eva  Horner 

Bessie  G-rammer  Elizabeth  Franke 

Ruth  Houser  Helen  Lamfrom 

Frances  Richardson  Mary  Tyler 

HONORARY  MEMBER 

Miss  Connie  M.  Guion 


Director?  of  ^toeet  IBu'ar  College 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   COLLEGE 

President Db.  Maby  K.  Benedict 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager William  B.  Dew 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

President Eugenia  Buffington 

Vice-President Maby   Tyleb 

Secretary Anne    Schtjtte 

Treasurer Sue   Slaughteb 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President Bessie  Gbammeb 

Vice-President Sue  R.  Slaughteb 

Secretary Dobothy   Gbammeb 

Treasurer Gbace  Mabtin 

ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION 

President Elizabeth   Fbanke 

Vice-President Anne    Schtjtte 

Secretary Rebekah  Patton 

Treasurer Ellen  Hayes 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 

President Maby   Tyleb 

Vice-President Bessie  Gbammeb 

Secretary Maby  Pinkebton 

Treasurer Clabe    Ebck 

CLASS  PRESIDENTS 

Senior   Class Mayo   Thach 

Junior   Class Rebekah   Patton 

Sophomore   Class Habbiet   Evans 

Freshman   Class Clabe   Ebck 
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